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Corns of the Muhammadan Kings of Gujamt. — By E. E. Oliver, E«q. 

(With 3 Plates,) 

Looking over a largo number of coins belonging to Mr. Furcloonjeo, 
an cntliusiastio numismatist of Bombay — in which Presidency ho had 
exceptional opportunities for collecting the coins of the old Muhamma- 
nan dynasty of Gujarat — I find a good number that do not appear in tlio 
British Museum Catalogue, nor in the list given by Thomas, and that, 
BO far as I am aware, liave not yet boon described. Supphvnented witli 
some from my own cabinet, I havo tilled two or three plates, which may 
bo* interesting in continuation of those described by Mr. Poolo from the 
National Collection. 

It is unnecessary to attempt any sketch o^ tho dynasty, that for 
^ver a century and a half, ruled the destinies of Gujarat. Ono of tho 
principal of those Muhammadan States that sprung from tho ruins of 
Muhammad ibn Tughlaq’s declining empire ; and maintained more or 
less of splendour and of power, till they were once agffin reduced to 
provinces Dehli by Akbar. A useful general outline of tho Reading 
events is given in Mr. Stanley Lane Poole’s introduction to the volume 
in the British Museum series above referred to, treating of the minefr 
Muhammadan States ; and the late Sir Edward Clive Bayley in his 
volume on thtfc history of Gujarat, has brought together the more inter- 
k 
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osting particulars as told by the native historians in the Mirdt i~Ahmadi 
and the MirdUi-Slkandari. 

In both, however, there is a little blank between the assassination of 
Mahmud III., and the final incorporation of the State into the Mu gh al 
Empire. This is a period regarding which most historians are silent ; 
probably for the very excellent reasons, that there are no very accurate 
materials, and the accounts of native writers are somewhat conflicting, 
while it is perfebtly accurate and more easy to sum up the whole, as 
being “ tliirty years of anarchy.** 

ITricfly, the outlinb of those thirty years of anarchy is somewhat 
as follows : Mahmud III was murdered by a slave named Burhan in 
Mahinudabad, on the 12tjii Rabi’u-l-aWwal, 961 11. (the eve of the 13th 
according to the Mir<it-i-8ikandari), which slave in addition entrapped 
ami killed some twelve of the chief Gujarat nobles. Among those saga- 
cious enough not to fall into Burhan’s trap was one I’timad Khan. 
Originally a Hindu servant, this I’timad, whose name may be taken to 
signify “ trusted,” had risen under Mahmud to a most confidential posi- 
tion. His master even allowed him to enter tlie harem, and had put 
him in charge of thfr« women. Ho had been made an Amir, and is spoken 
of as “ prime minister.” Tke morning after the murder, I’timad 
collected a few followers, killed Burhan, managed to pacify the city and 
restore order. It was to him that the court of ^Mahinudabad instinctively 
looked, to act as regent and to set about finding a successor to the 
throne. There seems little doubt, however, that whoever might bo the 
nominal successor, I’timad determined to retain the substance of power 
in his own hands ; and for the whole thirty years ho was really the “ king- 
maker ” in the back-ground. 

The accounts as to the actual arrangements made by him vary some- 
what. Acc(V’diug to tlie Ain-i-Akbari, he raised Raziu-l-Mulk, “ a son 
of Sultan Ahmad, the founder of Ahrnadabad,” to the throne. But 
Sultin Ahmad the first died in 846 H., 115 years before; and Razi is 
spoken of as “ very young ! ” The more probable version is given in the 
Mirdt-i-Sikandan'j the Siuthov oi which, Sikandari ibn Muhammad, was 
born in 961 H. ; and relates that the nobles having concerted to- 
gether, asked I’timad THian, who was acquainted with the Sultan’s do- 
mestic affairs, whether the Sultan had loft any son, or if any of the 
Sultan’s >vivt5a were expecting a child : if so, they would wait^till the 
child’s birth before deciding on any arrangements regarding the kiiu^. 
dom. I’tirnad said no ; tlie Sultan had not left any son, nor were any 
of his wives expecting a child. As he was well acquainted with the 
Sultan’s affairs, and denied the possibility of any direct heir, they then 
asked him if there was any relative of the late Sultdn'who was fit to 
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succeed to the throne, whom they might select. I’t*md,d Khan replied 
that there was a relative of the Sultan at Ahmadabad, whoso name was 
Ahmad Hian ; they might send for him. Accordingly they sent Amir 
Raziu-l-mulk to fetch the boy. When Razi came to Ahmad lOiaii’s 
house, the boy was standing at a grain-dealer’s shop close by bis own door, 
and was bringing away in the skirt of his dress some grain which ho 
had bought for his pigeons. Raziu-l-mulk recognised him, got out of 
the cart, carried him off, and placing him in it, turned it round, and 
drove off, with very fast horses, to Mahmudabad. The Khan's nurse 
wept, and made a disturbance, saying : “ What is this ? Whore are you 
going to take him ?” Rjxziu-l-Mulk called out : I am going to take him 
to a place where all the wo^ld jvill to-morrow crowd round his house, 
and where he will not find one friend.” 

The Amir’s prophecy proved true. The boy ‘king's career was a 
short and a sad one. lie was placed on the throne on the loth Rabi'u-1- 
awwal 961 H. as Ahmad IT. j the affairs of state meanwhile remaining 
entirely in I’timM’s hands. On the coins ho calls himself “ Qutbu-d-diu, 
the son of Mahmud,” titles also adopted by the succeeding puppet. Five 
years later Ahmad is described as flying from his capital for rofiigo with 
one of his courtiers, but as brought back jiefeated. On another occasion 
he tried other means to get rid of his powerful minister, when the latter, 
beginning to feel insecure, decided to got rid of the king. One account 
says rtimad killed him, another that Ahmad was found murdered out- 
side the Palace walls on the 5th Sha’ban 968 H. 

Having got rid of Ahmad, I’tinuvd now raised a child named Kathii 
to the throne, “ who did not belong to the lino of kings,” but who ho 
swore was a son of Mahmud’s. The mother, when pregnant, had been 
handed over to him to make her miscarry, but, the child being five months 
old, ho had not carried out the order. The nobles had to^swallow this 
new variety of the story, and Nathu was placed on the throne as 
Mnzalfar HI. 

It was the old story of a nominal king under a powerful minister, 
who was the real head of the Government, and vvli», though several of tho 
^mirs had secured portions of tlie country and declined to recognise 
his authority, had become practically independent. Jn the account of 
the divisions and revenues of Gujarat, given in tho Mirdt-i-Ahnmdi, 
I’timad’s establishment and income is .shown in 979 H. as •all but equal 
to tho ncflninal kings; he having 9,000 horse and SO Icrors o£ tank- 
against Muza (far’s 10,000 horse and 3:1 Jerors of tankchahs ; the 
remainder of a total of 30,000 horse and 90 krors of tankchahs, boirtg 
divided amongst some half dozen nobles. The result was incessant 
feuds. In Akbar was invited by I’timad to occupy Gujarat, and 
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took posBession of* the capital on the 14th Rajah of that year. Prom 
then both the minister and king figure frequently in the accounts of 
campaigns under both Akbar and his generals. I’timad and other 
Gujarat nobles proclaimed Akbar’s accession from the pulpits of the 
mosques, and stnick coin in his name, for which loyalty Baroda, Cham- 
panir, and Surat, were given to the former as tuyul^ but subsequently 
he fell into disgrace and was made a prisoner. In 982 H. ho had been 
released and was* in charge of the imperial jewels. Two years after he 
went to Makkah, and on his return obtained Patan as Q,jdgir, In 900 H. 
he was put in charge of tGujarat as governor, in succession to ShihAbu- 
d-din, but the latter’s forces rebelled, and wont over to Muzaffar, who 
in I’timad’s absence took Ahraadabad, qnd sot up as ruler again in 
991 H. Shortly after I’timad went to Patan, vyliero he died in 995 H. 

MuzalTar abdicated in favour of Akbar in 980 H., when ho was in 
the first instance sent to A'gra, but subsequently remanded to close 
confinement. Some nine years after ho escaped, and returning to Guja- 
rdt, collected a respectable force, defeated and slew Akbar’s general 
Qutbu-d-diu JOian, and reascended the throne 991 H. (1583 A. D.). 
Akbar then depiite(J Mirza Khan Khanan, the son of Bairam, to retake 
Gujarat. Muzaffar was defeated the same year in a couple of pitched 
battles, and fled to Junagarh in Kattywar. There he was pursued by 
another of Akbar’s generals Mfrzd Khan-i-'A’zam, who hunted him 
down and captured him in Kachh in 999 II. No sooner was Muzaffar 
handed over to the Mirza than ho asked permission to retire for a minute, 
and took the opportunity to cut his throat with a razor. With him 
terminated the dynasty of the Muhammadan kings of Gujarat, the 
kingdom then becoming a province of Dehli. The coin No. XXXI is 
especially interesting as having been struck during the year in which, 
for a brief p 9 yiod, Muzaffar managed to re-establisli himself in Gujarat. 

In the British Museum Catalogue there is a coin of 9G3, ascribed 
to Muhammad, a pretender, and No. XXVIII of the series now published 
would seem to have somewhat similar titles and dates and also claim to be 
struck by a son of Mahmud, viz. on the Rov. Qufhu-d-dm Muhammad Shaky 
(bin) as~Sultdn x 63, and on the Obv.. Ndsiru-d-dunyd-wa-d^din Abu-l- 
Fafh Mahmud Shah. On the other hand it is very similar in character 
to No, IX of Mahmud Shah L, the son of Muhammad, and the reading 
might bo reversed, x being 8 instead of 9, but Muhammad I. called 
himself Qhydsu-d-dtn and not Quthu-d~dm I have not been abie to trace 
any historical reference to the so-called “ Pretender.” 

‘ In order to facilitate comparison of dates, descent, or contemporary 
rulers, I add a genealogical tree of the Gujarat kings, and a table shew- 
ing the contemporary rules in Malwa, Jaunpur, Kandaisb, the Dekkan 
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and DeliH, taken from Poole’s*very handy graphic scheme of the Mu- 
hammadan dynasties of India. 


(Sec Plates I—IIL) 

Of Ahmad Shah 1. I noticed in Mr. Furdoonjeo’s. collection similar 
coins to the British Museum No. 408, but with the mint Ahnia- 
dabad for the years 832, 6, 842, 3*, and similar to No. 411 also with 
mint Ahmadabdd, years 830-1-7. Of Gliiyasu-d-din Mnl^ammad Karim 
Shah tlie Museum list gives no^dated specimens. Thomas records 841), 
850 and (?) 856. The three now figured read 852, 3 and 5, the last 
named liaving the same inscription as in Thomas. The Museum ‘cata- 
logues no silver representative of Mahmud Sh£h Bigard* the famous 
Sultan of the moustachios. Thomas refers to three, of 891, 903 and 911. 
Neither give any mints : in fact, with one doubtful exception, none of 
the Gujarat scries in the Museum catalogue are minted. In the list now 
given are silver coins of 864-7 (8)70, 909 ; Ahmadabad^ 900, 903, and 911. 
In some cases the date is in words. The Museum list has two gold coins 
of Mnzaficar Shah II. Thomas’s copper coins are dated 92i-3-4 and 
8. The one now figured is dated 929. Two others have no name but 
may perhaps bo put down to him (?), Ahmadnagar (9)17 and 922. 

The inscription on No. XVITI of Bahadur Shah appears to agree 
with No. 427 of the Museum, but I note the years 938 and 939. 
Mahmdd Shah III. bin Latif is unrepresented in the Museum cata- 
logue. Thomas gives the years 946, 7 and 9. Among these now figured 
are the years 945,7 and 960. The suppositious king Ahmad 11. is 
represented in the Museum catalogue by one copper coin ; '[j^homas gives 
the dates 961 — 8. In the present list are the dates 961, in silver, x x 2, 
963 and 8. Muzaifar Shah 111. in the Museum and in Thoinas is 
represented by the dates 969, 971-7-8-9 and 930. The present list adds 
991. 

^ It is also worth while adding that among Mr. Purdoon joe’s dated 
Bahmani coins, I notice, Ahmad Shah I. like the Museum No. 454, the 
years, 836 and 888. Like the Museum No. 461, the years 843-5-6, 850-2-6. 
Like No. 467, the years 839, 842-3 and 850. Muhammad Shah II. like 
No. 474, the years 863, 877 and 875, and a fine silver coin of Ahsan- 
^.bad of X 77 figured in the present list as No. XXXIV. A* coin of 
his, figured as No. XXXV, also appears a novelty. 


* The above dates arc all A. II, 
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f • 

Genealogical tree of the Muhammadan Dynasties of Gujarat. 


1. Zafar KhXn. Appointed Governor from Dehli 791. Assumed 

I independence at Anhalwara 799 as MujsafFar 

I Shah I. Died^lA 

Tatar Khan. 

Tatar Khan. 

2. Ahmad I. Naairu-d-din, 814 to 84G. Founded Ahraadabad 

I ftnd extended his dominions considerably. 


1 • j, I 

3. Muhammad, I. Ghiyjiau-d-din, Karim 5. DXi5d, roi^rned 7 

• I Shah, 846 to 8.55. Given up • days in 863. 

^ I to pleasure and ease. 

4. QuTBiT-D-DiN, Ahmad Shah, 6. Mahmud I., Bigara, 863 to 917. 

855 to 863. The most famous of the 

line, founded Mahmu- 
dabad, took Junagarh 
and Champanir. 


8. SiKANDAR, 
93‘2, murdered 
after a reign 
of 46 days. 


7.* Muzaffar it., 917 to 932. 

” I * 


9. Mahmud IT., TO. BaitXdur, daughter 'Adil Latif Khan 
932, a child 932 to 943. mai’ried to 
called Khan of 

Na^iir Khan. Kandaish. 


11. Miran Muhammad Fariiqi originally called Asiri, 943. 

12. ]^fAHM6D TIT., 944 to 961. 

13. Ahmad •Siiah TI., 961 to 968. 

14. MuzAfc’FAR Sri AH in., 969 to 980, when Gujarat submitted to 
Akbar, but Muzaffar ruled for a short time again in 991.* 


Contemporary Rulers in 


A. 1[. 

(a u jurat. 

• 

Malwa. 

Ja unpur. 

Kaiulaisli. 

Dnkkan. 

Dchli. 

705 

796 

.797 

799 

• 

•• 

• .... 

MuzjifPar 1. 

.... 

.... 

Khwajiih i 
Jalian. 

.... 

Ghivnsn-t^- 

dm. 

dVIahmdd II. 

Na?rat. 


* The above dates are all A. H. 
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A. H. 

Gujnrat. 



HB 


Dohli. 

799 





Sharasu-d- 


800 



• .... 


din. 

Taju-d-din 


802 



Mubarak. 

Na^ir. 

Firuz. 

Mahmud II. 

803 

• • • • 

• • . . 

Ibrahim. 

«... 

.... 

804 

.... 

Dilawar 

.... 

t T t t 

• 

.... 

808 

.... 

llushaiig. 

.... 

.... 

« • * • 

.... 

814 

Ahmad I. 

. ■ 1 1 

.... 

It.. 

• • t t 

.... 

815 

...f 

.... 

t t • ♦ 

* , , , , 

Danlat Khan 

817 





• ^ 

Lodi. 

Khizr Khun. 

824 1 

.... 

«... 

• 

.... » 

.... 

Mubar.ak II. 

825 

.... 

.... 

.... 


Ahmad I. 

.... 

837 

«... 

* 

.... 

t • 1 1 

Muhamrflad 

838 


Muhammad. 



A^mad II. 


839 

• ••• 

Malim(jd I. 

tf f ♦ 

- * - - 

.... 

841 


.... 

’Adil. 

t* • « 

...f 

84 1< 

• • . » 

.... 

Maljmud. 

• • ^ t 

• • - 1 


845 


«... 

Mubarak I. 

.... 

• . •• 

8H) 

MIkI. Karim. 

.... 

■ Ill 

.... 

• t r t 

.... 

847 

4 t » f 



« •% • 

’Alim. 

855 

Qulbu-d-din. 

t . . . 



G^ani. 


Bahlol Lodi. 

801 

.... 

Muljam- 

* • « * 

.... 

862 

Daud. 


mad. 


ITumayun. 

• • • • 

863 

.... 

t • t t 

Husain. 

.... 

863 

Mahmud I. 

.... 

1 1 . ♦ 

t t t t 

.... 

.... 

805 

.... 

A . . • 

t • 1 1 

Nij;am. 

.... 

867 


.... 

i . • • 

• ••• 

Muhammad 

.... 

880 

• « • * 

Ghivas Shah. 



II. 

.... 

881 

• • • • 

Bocornos 


• • • • 

• * . . 

887 



part of 
Dehli. 


Mahmud II. 

^ikandar II. 

894 

.... 

.... 


• ••• 

Becomos split 

906 

909 

916 

917 
923 
926 

930 

932 

932 

932 

937 

938 
942 

/. • . 

Muzaffar II. 

• .... 

Sikaiidar. 
Mahmdd II. 
Bahadur. 

.... • 

.... ^ 

Ndgir Shdh. 

Mahmud II. 

BocomeB part 
of Gujarat. 


Da’dd. 
A’z.am Hn- 
maydn. 

Muljam- 
mad I. 

Mubarak 

11. 

up into «mal] 
provinces. 

Ibraliim II. 

' gabar. 

Humayun. 

• • t • 
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1 


A. H. 

Gujdrat. 

M^lwa. 

lannpnr. 

Kandaish 

Dekkan. 

Dehlf. 

943 

Muhammad 







F£ruqi. 






944 

Mahmud III. 



t. . * 


• • t • 

946 

.... 





Sher Shall. 

952 




.... 


Islam Shah. 

960 

.... 





’Adil Shah. 

9G1 

A|]imad II. 





Ibrahim Sur. 

9G2 

.... 



.... 


Humayiin. 

963 

.... 



.... 


Akbar. 

969 

Mnjiaffar III. 



.... 


.... 

974 

.... 

• 


Muham- 
mad II. 




980 

Becomes a 

<1 

* 

t , , , , 


.... 

‘ 

province of 
Dehli. 







Ghiasu-d-din Muhammad Karim Shah. 


I. JEt *65 64 grains. 

^.iJf y II iLii 

Compare Thomas, page 353. 

11. JEt *70 140 grains. 
II 

III. JE *65 72 grains. 


No mint. 855 H. 

Add II II jjLi 4A4^ ,,, 


8(5) 2 H. 

e>Ua.Jf 11 uU cb^-^ll ^ 1 ,.^ 

A [*] r 

853 H. 

Ad II r II ,yfJaXAA» 


Mahmud Shah I. 

IV. M i80 165 grains : (?) Ahmadabad. 911 H. 

II II In square |1 »'-& y 

II ^ 

margin y ,. ^ ,.^ .. || 

Ml II II 

V. Al *65 88 grains. 

The as No. IV, but without margin. 

• VI. M *70 87 grains. Ahmadabad. 900 H. 

Obv. same as No, IV. In lozenge Jjti y 

margin dU‘ ,, 

^ • • &ju*» ^ ej[)x A^jjp j 
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VIL iR *70 85 grains. Ahmadabad. 903 H. 

Obv. same as No. IV. In lozenge »U II 

margin L/®* . 

^ . r [ ^Lwla. 

VIII. ^ *70 88 grains, 909 H. 

Obv. as No. IV, with 909 H. Rev., variety of No. IV. 


Ditto. Al *50 42 grains. 

IX. Al *70 146 grains. 
II ^ II 

X. Al *70 173 grains. 
Obv. as No. IX. 


XT. JFj *85 250 grains. 
ujUJi II cKyl., 

Cf .. ‘...•'ji-ll 

XIT. ^ *85 215 grains, 

... -*>i [*^ij .. 

<s ... .. II 

xni. JFj-75 ICO grains. 
15^111 II 

XIV. yE-05 140 grains, 
[j , lie 5/1 

[ ] II 


No date or mint Mr. Furdoonjeo. 

No mbit. [8]G4, [8]67 H. Ditto. 

|j 11 

• ^ [a 1 *jl* 

No mint. (8)70 H. Ditto.* 

In circle Jji-A 11 

margin Ui U.3 ^ • 

Ditto. 

uU 11 {jU 

. e-lW- I 11 

II ^ifcu.. II all ^ 

t.. [ ] 11 

C ] 11 11 


MiizafFar Shah Tl. 


XV, JSj *70 100 grains. 

II I'll II ...J ... 

♦XVI. M *75 160 grains. 

*^.11 ur 11 


929 II. Mr. Fardoonjee 
|j »Li |j ^ikLii 

2(t^^Al=/e 

922 II. 

11 . . 


B 


* Doubtful coins. 
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*XVIT. M *65 143 grains, (?) AhniRclnagar (0)17 U. 

[ <1 ] IV 11 


Bahadur Sliah. 

XVIIL ^ -75 175 grains. 

939 II. 

in 11 .. 

Ji't^ 11 tyi 11 «'">*>.. 11 

, , fi ^ ^ ia j |( 


Compare No. 427, British Museum Catalogue. 

Mahmud Shah III, 

• XIX. M *80 180 grains. 

• Mr. Furdoonjec. 

.. •*- .. 11 

t ] 11 . . Li ] 

... ‘ ... •’I 11 

11 

XX. M '70 142 grains. 

Ditto. 

\\ji^ ll 

« 

jjUiLJf II jj(A [| ^ 

XXL iE‘80 159grainh. 

945 II. Ditto. 

y I 11 ^ ^ ^ 

[«lAj II jjiA }jU|| ^\k^\ 



XXII. ^*70 137 grains. 

9G0 IT. Ditto. 

, , , uAwi , , 11 , , , O , , (3^ . . * • 

aj*** 11 sUi »Li II .. 

y} j 11 


XXIIL ^-55 G9 grains. 



Lff II 11 lythLJj 

.. ..•'(..‘..•..■ll 

uAjJaJ 

XXIV. ^’55 n grains. 

957 H. 

... 11 1 4 V 11 C'<^. ,j» 

11 

Ahmad Shah IL 

•• 

XXV. Al-85 164 grains. 

9G1 H. 

II Alj(j 

In double |l jjU || ^ylhJUJl 

11 J 11 

lozongo II 4«i« 

* Doabtfal 

coins. 
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XXVL ^-55 73 gmins. 

• • II «•» 

...^1 


968 n. Mr. Furdoonjee. 

^ t. 11 ... II 






XXVII. ^ *70 140 graips. 
...II II 

r .. «jiU. 


•*2. *63. Ditto. 

A ..... ^ II 

j^Uajlo II 


Muhammad Shah (?)Protender. 

XXVIII. JR *70 144 grains. *63. Ditto. 

- II j . . II llA II ... ...] 

II , ’ 

Compare copper coins 437 — 9 in B. M. Catalogue. 


Muzaffar Shah III. 


XXIX. JR -GO 73 grains. 

II ... 


978 

||^Aia^J$tw |j IsU ^VA II if 


XXX. iR-70 73 grains. 
Ol)v. Inscription as No. XXIX. 


97*. 

II [| ^ ^ ^ 


-dl *50 36 grains. 

XXXI. ^1-85 175 grains. 
In square ‘^♦®‘^|| 

II 

margin II ...^1 

^'•...^11 ...•^>-.. II 

XXXIL M-lh 179 grains. 
i II 


Ditto. Mr. Fnrdoonjep. 

991 H. Ditto. 

In square || uLi 

^ylkU.,1 , II jU 

margin *a^t || || 

. ... ^ .. 


977 H. 

II 


Muhammad Shah II., Balimani. 


XXXIII. iB-95 166 grains. 

-i. 11 [ 

II « t « 


(?)Ahsanabad. x77. 
In square || 

margin ,,,vv 


[^doonjee. 
Mp. Fur- 


lytkl-Jl II 

lit* I „.-l] 
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Mahmud Shah II., Bahmani. 

XXXIV. ^-70 14G grains. 

II ^ II ...>♦*" II 


Ttuins and Antiquities of Bampdi* — By AsUTOsn Gupta, Esq., C. S. 

Unlike Upper Indid?, studded with monuments of ancient history, 
the Delta of the Ganges presents few places of interest to the antiquarian. 
Lower Bengal is generally as devoid of picturesque scenery as of objects 
of antiquarian interest. We have all heard of Saptagrama and Suvarna- 
karagrama and their once flourishing commerce with the West, but what 
remains to show their ancient greatness ? No Colossus, no Forum, not 
even a Hindu temple. Still there are a few places here and there, such 
as Gaur and Nadiya, which cannot fail to be of interest to the diligent 
antiquarian or the student oi history, and llamj)!!! is one of them. It 
is not so widely known as it deserves to be. It is now a straggling 
hamlet, situated approximately in Lat. 23'^ 38' and Long. 9()° 82' 10", 
being about four miles to the west of Munshiganj, the head-quarters 
of the subdivision of that name in the district of Dacca (Dlidka), corres- 
ponding with the old fiscal division of Vikrampur. It was the seat of the 
old Sen kings of Bengal, and notably of Ballal Sen, wlioso name has 
been handed down to posterity as the founder of Kulinism in Bengal. 

Such is the case with Ramjial and the dynasty that reigned 
here. The ruins, as the sequel will show, are not so imjiortant and 
interesting as in Gaur and a few other places in Bengal. But there 
is abundant evidence to show that Rampal was once a royal city. The 
large Rampal Dighi, or the artificial lake of Rampal, the huge mound, 
to which tradition points as the Bari or the palace of Ballal Sen, the 
very broad I'oad^ and the existence of innumerable bricks which can 
be found buried under the earth wherever you dig in Rampal and 
its environs^ arc unmistakeable indications of a ruined city of palaces. 
Old bricks of small size wci’c found in such abundance in ynd around 
Rampal, that they were carried in vast quantities to Dacca for build- 

* [Comparn with this paper General Sir A. Cunningham’s acoaunt of the same 
sites and legends, in his Arcluvological Stu'vey ReporlSf vol. XV, pp. 132 — 135, The 
two aceoniits differ in some minor details. En.] ' 
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ing purposes. Such is still the case with Gaur. Many stone idols 
of Hindu gods and goddesses havo been found bni-icd under the earth. 
There is a huge stone idol of Vishnu near the temple of S'iva in Atpara, 
about a mile west of Ram pal, and I havo seen many smaller idols col- 
lected by a Vaishnava in ’Abdullahpur. 

Rampal appears to have been the only seat of the Sen kings up 
to the death of Ballal Sen, but the later kings of the dynasty lived 
at Suvarnakaragrama, Gaur and Nadiya. Suvarnakarsigi’ama, locally 
called Shonargaon, is also in the district of Dacca, being about four 
miles from the existing Bandar of Jhaidya Bazar on the river Mcghna. 
L.aehhman Sen, son of Balhil Sen, getierally lived at Gaur, which, 
according to the Muhammadan* historians, he, greatly embellished, and 
called after his name J-akhnauti or Lakshmanavati. Nadiya wa^. the 
seat of the last Sen king of Bengal, when the Muhammadans conquered 
the country. It was in his time that Rampal attained the highest 
pinnacle of its glory. The principal works, the ruins of which still exist 
in some form or other, are attributed to him. Rampal seems to have 
been neglected, if not altogether abandoned, after the death of Ballal 
Sen. Lachhman Sen, his son and heir, lived principidly at Gaur. 

I now approach the solution of t) problem which has already 
evoked much animated discussion. I mean the question of the caste of 
the Sen Raj?is of Bengal. Before submitting my own opinion on the 
subject, I will briefly examine the dilfercnt theories that have been 
advanced, and the evidence on which they are based. T have obtained 
much assistance from the two articles of Ruj.a Rajendralala Mitra on the 
Sen Rajas of Bengal, and the Bengali work on the same subject by 
Kailash Chandra Sinha, to which Mr. Beveridge, one of the honoured 
members of the Asiatic Society, very kindly referred me, and also fi*om 
the Bengali book by Mahiina Chandra Majumdar called ‘ Gaude Brah- 
man Three theories have been advanced about the caste of the Sen 
Rajas:— (1) that they were Kayasthas, (2) that they were Vaidyas 
or of tho medical caste and (3) that they were Kshatriyas. The first 
theory is that of Abu-1-Fazl and the Muhammadan historians. It is 
not supported by any evidence other than tho statement of the Muham- 
madans, who are likely to hold erroneous views on the*subject of Hindu 
castes. It was never seriously entertained by the Hindus and may be 
summarily rejected. The second theory is supported by tradition handed 
down from generation to generation not only in Vikrampur, the old 
seat of the Sen Rajas, but throughout Bengal, and was universally 
believed, till JRaja Rajendralala Mitra in 1865 tried to establish that the 
Seuas wore Kshatriyas. This third theory is tho most recent one. 
It was first J)ropounded by Raja Rajendralala Mitra, a very high 
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authority in matters antiquarian and supported by others. It is based 
on some epithets of the Son kings found in the inscriptions discovered 
in Kfljshahi, Dinajpur and Baqarganj, and also in the Sanskrit work 
Danasagara of which Ballal Sen himself is the reputed author. These 
I will consider in the two following paragraphs. 

Tradition must give plaee to reliable material evidence if the 
one is really inconsistent with the other ; but before discarding a uni- 
versal belief, the evidence should be most carefully interpreted. The 
evidence on which the theory of the Sen Rajas being Kshatriyas is 
based is the following. In the inscriptions, found in the districts of 
Dinajpur, Rajshahi and Baqarganj, the Sen Rajas are described as 
descendants of the luiiay race, and*a» only the Kshatriyas have a 
r]ghtj,to trace their descent from that race, it ,is held that the Senas 
mnst be Kshatriyas. In the inscription discovered by Mr. Metcalfe in 
Rajshahi, Samanta Son is described as a Brahma-Kshatriya. The 
original Sanskrit is ^ | Dr. 

Mitra’s rendering of is ‘a garland for the 

head of the noblest Kshatriyas.* According to him, the word ^ 
therefore hero means ‘ noble * or ' exalted.’ With due deference to 
so great an authority, I am of opinion that this moaning is not the cor- 
rect one here. We have various Sanskrit words compounded with 
such as and so forth, 

and in in all of these the word retains its original radical meaning 
of Brahma or Brahniana. I therefore see no reason why it should 
not have the same or a similar meaning in the present instance. Dr. 
Mitra has not assigned any reason why ho takes to mean ‘ noble,* 
which is certainly not the commonly accepted meaning of the term, and 
cannot be found in the ordinary Sankrit dictionaries. At any rate' this 
meaning would be a far-fetched one. The word occurs in the 

Yajiir Veda, and* is explained by the annotator as meaning 

or ‘ kno^y ledge of the Brahmanas or the Vedas and heroism 
of the Kshatriyas.’ It is therefore not a caste epithet, and following 
the analogy, we can take to mean ^a person who has the 

knowledge of tho^ Brahmanas or tho Vedas and the heroism of the 
Kshatriyas,’ that ‘is, one who combines both those qualifications ; and 
the clause in question may mean ‘a garland for tho head of those who 
have the wisdom of the Brahmanas and the heroism of the kshatriyas,* 
withoulf any i-eference to race or caste. The word also occurs 

ip Adhyaya 21, part TV, of the Vishnu Purana, and is explained by the 
annotator STidhara Swamin to mean * that race from whi^h Brahmanas 
and Kshatriyas sprung The meaning seems to be obscure. The word 
probably means a mixed race of l^rahmaiias and Kshatriyas— a race 
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sprung from Brahman as on hhe father’s side and Kshatriyas on the 
mother’s. We have it from the Mahabharata that when the Kshatrija 
race was being exterminated by Para^urama, the women of that caste 
began to marry Brahmanas, and Va^ishtha himself is credited with 
having married Kshatriya women. From that time the race of pure 
Kshatriyas is said to have become extinct. In Adhyaya 21, part IV, 
of the Vishnu Puriina, Mahanandi is said to bo the last king of the 
Kshatriya race. His son Mahapadmananda was born of a Siidra mother, 
and from him began the reign of Varnasankara kings or ‘ kings of 
mixed castes.’ 

The above will I think bo sufficient to show that Dr. Milra’s 
interpretation of the word Brahma-kshatriya^is most probably not tlio 
correct one. I have now to consider the description of tlio 8cii ll/ijas 
as descendants of the lunar race. It is a well-known fact that all the 
princes of India, whether real Kshatriyas or not, have tried to trace 
their descent from the solar or lunar race of that caste. Even the 
llajas of Chutiya Nagpur, whom Colonel Dalton very rightly thinks to be 
of the aboriginal Colo or Munda origin, claim to be real Rajputs, and 
following their load, the inferior landholders, who, are iindoiihtodly 
aboriginal Muiidas, are gradually setting u^p claims to be Hindu Rajputs. 
I found this process in full operation when I was in Chutiya Nagpur 
three years ago. If the Sen kings belonged to the Sankara race or 
any of tho mixed castes, is it not very likely that they would aspire to 
be Kshatriyas and trace their descent from the lunar race, and their 
panegyrist Umapati Dhar, a poet and a famous adept in the art of ex- 
aggeration, would exalt them into members of tho race of the moon ? 
Even now tho Sudras of Bengal are looking up. Some time ago there 
was a movement among tho Kayasthas for taking tho ijajnopav'ita or ‘ the 
sacred thread,’ on tho assertion that they were originally Kshatriyas; 
and at the present moment there is a similar movement among tho 
Suvarnavpnikas, who now claim to have been originally Vaisyas. 

In tho Baqarganj plate, found by Mr. Piinsep, tho title of 
S'ankara Gaudeswara is repeatedly applied to tho Son Rj'ijas. Tho 
word Gaudeswara, no doubt, means the king of Ganr or Bengal, but it 
is not dhsy to explain tho real meaning of tho word Sankara here. It 
is said to bo written with palatal L Dr. Mitra takes it to mean 
‘excellent,’ but ho has not shown any reason for asshimjpg this 
meaning, T^iich cannot bo found in tho ordinary Sanskrit dictionaries 
and is certainly not tho commonly accepted import of the term. Ac- 
cording to the dictionaries and the common usage of the word, it is,’ 
when a substantive, a synonym for S'iva or Mahadova, and when an 
adjective, it naeans ‘ auspicious. ’ I find Mr. Prinsep translating the 
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phrase as * the auspicious lord of Gourr* It is well known that the 
Sen Rajas, at least some of them, were Saivas, or worshippers of S'iva, 
and the phrase may mean ‘ the lord of Gaur, a worshipper of Siva 
(S'ankaia).’ Bnt none of these interpretations seem to me to be appro- 
priate. I am of opinion that the word sankara here is an euphuism for 
saulcara^ with a dental s, and then it must mean a mixed race, a sug- 
gestion which has been noticed in Dr. Mitra’s paper. This meaning 
will be a very appropriate one. Mistakes of a palatal s for a dental one 
and vice versa are not uncommon in the old inscriptions, and when we 
remember that the inscription in question was written in the Tirhut or 
Gaur type, which represents an intermediate stage of orthogiaphy 
between the Kutila and the modern Bengali character, the commission 
of such an error is all the more likely. S^ridlij^ra Swamin, the annotator 
of the Bhagavata, mentions the commencement of kings of the Varna- 
sankara or Ihe mixed castes in India in his time. 

In his own work the Danasagara,* Baikal Sen docs not call the 
Sen dynasty Kshatriya, but applies the epithet which 

means ‘following the practices of Kshatriyas’. So in the Gth stanza of 
the inscription iriptho copper-plate found in the Sundarbans, the epithet 
of which virliudly means the same thing as 

is ai)plied to Lachhman Sen. It therefore appears that the Sen Rajas 
are never distinctly described as Kshatriyas, Does not this show 
that they were not pure Kshatriyas but belonged to a mixed caste ? 
If they were Kshatriyas, why is it not so stated in unequivocal terms ? 
There is a legend current in Vikrarnpur that Baikal Sen waas born of 
a Brahmana father, the river-god Brahmaputra, who visited his mother in 
a dream in tlie form of a Brahmana. Docs not this indicate the mixed 
nature of the Sen race ? 

I will, now briefly consider the evidence on which the theory 
that the Sen Rajas were Vaidyas is based. In the various Kulapanjikas 
or genealogies of the Ghataks as well as in tlio Laghubharata, Adisiir, 
Ballal Sen, and other Rajas of the Sen family have been distinctly 
described as mcmbei's of the Vaidj’^a caste. It is very likely tluit Dovati- 
vra Ghataka, Kavikanthahara and other Ghatakas of the Varondra 
Brahmanas, who lived about four centuries *ago and composed the 
genealogies, knew the true caste of the Sen Rfijas. 

coiitention is that the inscriptions of the Sen Rajas are not 

* [in his Boole of Indian Eras f i>. 77 f General Sir A. Cunningham ascribes this 
•work to “ Ilalayudha, the spiritual adviser of Lnkshmaiia Sena,” referring as his 
authority to llaja Ilajendralala Mitra, in his paper on the Se«ia kings, in the 
Journal A. S, B., vol.XXXIV (1865), p. 137. But this is an error, Dr. Mitra there 
quotes a Sanskrit verse, ascidbing the work to Ballal Sen. Ed,] ' 
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inconsistent with the genealogies of the Ghatakas and are therefore 
not opposed to tradition. I think the inscriptions support the view that 
the Senas were of the Varna Sankara or mixed caste. Manu recogiiise=i 
three classes of mixed castes : (1) Murdhavasikla^ or those born of lirali- 
mana fathers and Kshatriya mothers, (2) Anihashthaf those of Brahiiiana 
fathers and Vaisya mothers, who are identical with the modern Vaidyas, 
and (3) Mdhishya^ born of Ksliatriya fathers and Vaisya mothers. There 
was no practical difference between the Ambashtlias’and Maliisliyas, 
and Vidydbhushana, the author of Laghuhharataj called the Mahishyas 
Vaidyas. He calls Vira Son or Adisdra, the founder of the Sen family, 
a Mahishya. Remembering that they were Kshatriyas on the father’s 
side, the Mahishya or Sen Rajas*of* Bengal naturally traced their descent 
from the lunar race of Kshatriyas, and this explains the epithets in^tho 
inscriptions recently discovered. Probably the Mahishyas and Vaidyas 
became gradually amalgamated, and the Sen Rajas came to \)o regarded 
as Vaidyas. I am finally of opinion that the Sen Rajas were never pure 
Kshatriy.as, nor originally Vaidyas, but wore Miirdhavasiktas or Ma- 
hishyas, who were both allied to the Vaidyas. The distinction afterwards 
wore away, and the Senas became gradually amalgamated will) the 
Vaidyas. • 

I will now proceed to describe briefly the principal ruins and 
objects of interest in Rarnpal. I have visited them .several times during 
my incumbency as subdivisional oflicer of Munshiganj, and carefully 
collected all the traditions and legends by which they arc enlivened. 
Pir-st of all, I will take the Masjid of Ba-A'dam* or the mosque conse- 
crated to the Muhammadan fa(j[ir of that name. It is a pretty largo, 
strong, brick-built mosque with a high arched dome. The bricks are 
of the same small size which characterize old Muhammadan architecture. 
The mosque has two massive stone pillars which are appaj*enfJy snatched 
from a Hindu temple, and which tiadition idtmtilieji as the gadds or 
clubs of Ballal Sen. It is in a dilapidated state, but is worth pre- 
serving. It* has a stone tablet in front which bears an Arabic inscrip- 
tion, a reduced facsimile of which is herewith publislicd (see Plate V). 
It will be observed that it states that the mosque was built by Bads hah 
Path Shah bin Sultan Mahmud in 880 Ilijri or 1475 Ar D. It is there- 
fore 414 years old. The faqir to who.se memory it is dedicated died, 
however, in HOG A. D., (supposing Ballal Son to have died^ after a 
reign of forty years) or 3G9 years before the mosque was erected. f ^ 

* [The real name of the faqir is Baba Adam, of which Ba-Adam is a more, 
vnlgar cormptioT^; another corruption, Babardam, is moiitionod in Arch. Survey 
Rep., vol. XV, p. 134. Ed.] 

t There is a similar mosque with a somewhat similar inscription in Quji Qaa- 
0 
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'riiure is tlie following logend about^he death of the faqir and the 
fate of Hallal Sen. There lived a Muhammadan family in Kanai Chang, 
a village south of ’Abdullahpuf and not far from Rampal. The master 
of the house Lad no children. One day a faqir came and begged alms 
of him, but he refused alms, saving, “ I»will give no alms, when Allah 
has not given mo the boon (child) for which J am praying so long.” The 
faepr predicted that ho would beget a child and asked him to sacrifice a 
bull to the altar Of Allah when his desire was fulfilled. He then went 
away without any alms. Tn course of time the man had a son born to 
him, hut the Hindus would not allow him to sacrifice a bull. He there- 
fore repaired to the lonely jungle, south of Kanai Chang, and secretly 
sacrificed a bull. Taking* as much^ meat of the bull as he and the 
members of his 'family would bo able to ccyisume, he buried the re- 
mainder under the ground and returned home. A kite, however, snatch- 
ed a morsel of the flesh from him, and another kite trying to snatch it 
the morsel fell down in front of Raja Hallal Sen’s palace. On enquiry 
the king learned the whole story and ordered the child, to comme- 
’iioraie whoso birth the bull Avas sacrificed, to be brought before him 
and killed the nc.\t day. The Muhammadan learned the king’s dccreo 
and at night escaped with his wile and child and as much property 
as he could carry. Ho fled to Arabia and, meeting lla/.rat A'dam, a 
faqir, at ^lecca, told him all that had hai)poned. Learning that there was 
a country in Avhich there was no religious toleration, and people wore 
not at liberty to practise their own religious rites, Hazrat A'dam came 
to Uampal with six or seven thousand followers. Ha-A'dam is only 
another name for llazrat Adam. He began to sacrifice bulls and cows 
on the spot where the mosque dedicated to him now stands. Raja 
Hallal ISeii sent his ultimatum, asking him either to leave the country 
or light with him. The faqir chose the latter alternative, and a protracted 
warfare took ])4co between his followers and the king’s army. The 
battles were indecisive for many days, and the loss of men on both sides 
was heavy. At’ last the faqir’s followers were reduced to only one 
hundred men. One May Raja Hallal Sen’s men, while going to the mar- 
ket, saw the faqir alone reading Naniaj (saying his prayers). The king 
marched to kill •the faqir at this juncture, but as ho was diflident of 
success, he constructed, before leaving his iialace, a largo agnikunda or 
funeral ^)yrfi (literally ‘ a pit of fire ’), which still exists in the form of a 
large jnt, and asked the women of his household to kill tliemselves by 
throwing iheinselves into the fire, if ho Avas vanquished and killed. He 

bah two miles from Kampal. It is described in p.ago76 of Blochmapi’s Contributions 
to the Geography and History of Bengal, (Jour. A. 8. B., vol. XLII, p. 284.) 
[See the note at the end of this article. Ed.] 
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took a pigeon in Tiis coat and proclaimed that ilio bird’s return to the palace 
without hini would mean his death and servo as a signal Tor the females of 
the house to perish in tlie flames to save their caste and cliastity. llallal 
Sen came to the faqir and struck him with the sword, but the faqir was 
invulnerable and the sword* would not cut his skin. After concluding 
his prayers, the faqir asked Ballal what brought him there. “ To kill 
you, ” replied the king. The faqir asked him whether ho would embrace 
the Muhammadan faith or not. The king of cour.so answered in the ne- 
gative. The faqir said: “It is so ordained that 1 shall die at your 
hands. But no sword other than iny own will cut me. So take this 
sword and kill me.” Ballal took the sword thus offered and killed the 
faqir at one stroke. Ilis body was cut into two parts, llis head (low 
to Chittagong, whore tlTero is still a prayer-house consecrated todiiin. 
His body was buried at Rampal, and the mosque was siubso({uently 
erected over his remains by the Badslnih after the Miihaniinadau con- 
quest of Bengal. After the death of the faqir, Ballal went to tlie tank 
to bathe and purify himself. As he loft his gory clothes on the bank, 
the pigeon, unobserved, flow to the palace, and at this signal the fcJiiales 
of the royal household threw themselves into the fire a*lid porishoil. Soon 
finding that the [ngeon had flown awaf, Balldl rode to bis palace, but 
it was too late. Finding that all his f.imily was killed and life was not 
worth living, ho throw liinisolf into the lire and perished in tlio fliimes. 

Such is the legendary account of the death of Ballil Sen and tins 
fall of Hanipal. The city Jippears to have been abandoned after I) is 
death, and I think there is a substratum of truth in tin; legend. It is 
a historical fact that the Arabs were tbo first race of ^luhammadans 
who invaded JJimlustan, and it is not unlikely that their missionary 
expeditions penetrated as far as Bengal in the eleventh ceiitiiiy and 
fought the Son kings who had no standing army. The I'al kings re- 
gained their asoendaney in this part of Bengal after tlfc doatli of Ballal, 
It has been asserted, and not without some show of rea.son, that Baksli- 
maniya-, after his flight from Nadiya, took refuge in old Vikrampm-, 
and lie and some of his descendants lived in Hamp.il or .Siinargaon, 
and maintained their sway in this part of Bengal during the early yc'ai’s 
of ]\[uhafbmadan rule. It is mentioned in the Bengfali book on the Sen 
Rdjas of Bcjigal l)y Kailash Chandra Sinha, that probably ^tlicre was a 
second Baydl Sea who reigned after the ^Muhammadan comf^iost. It 
first struck mo that if there was a second Ballal Sen, he must ‘bo the 
prince who reigned at Rdmpal and killed the faqir B.i-Adam and aftoiir 
wards himself perished in the funeral pyre, thereby ])utting an end to 
the Sen dynasty. But the theory is not based on any reliable evidence, 
wliilo tradition distinctly says that the Ballal Sen who killed the fiujir 
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was tho founder of Kulinisni and the most* disLiiiguishcd prince of tlie 
Sen dynasty. 

The next object of importance is the Rampdl Dighi* or the artificial 
lake of Rainpal. Formerly it was about a mile long and about 500 
yards broad. It is now fast silting up and remains dry for nearly half 
the year. Cultivators have now broken up parts of tho lake and 
grow horo paddy in it. The following is tho traditional account of the 
origin of tho lake. Raja Ballal Sen once promised to excavate a lake, 
as long as liis mother would be able to walk in one direction without 
stopping, and this ho undertook to do in one night, namely, tho night 
immediately following tho pedestrian performance of his mother. So 
one afternoon the^ queen-mother walked but of tho palace and proceeded 
towards the south. After she had walked some distance, the idea suddenly 
crossed tho king’s mind, that if she walked much further, he would be 
unable to cut such a large lake in one night and keep his word, and if 
he once broke tho promise ho made to his mother, ho would bo doomed 
to eternal hell. After a short reflection he hit upon a dexterous device. 
1 lo asked his servants to suddenly touch his mother’s feet and paint 
them with red pigment (alahtaha)^ J?iving out that a leech bit her 
and was sucking blood. The sbrvants did so, and tho stratagem had tho 
desired olTect. The queen-mother stopped, and the point whence sho re- 
tui-ned homewards bccamo tho southernmost boundary of tho lake. On 
that very night tho king collected innumerablo men and excavated tho 
whole lake. It was so large that one bank was not visible from tho 
other. But for a long time tho lake remained dry. Guided by a dream, 
Rampiil, an intimate friend and, according to another account, maternal 
uncle of Balldl Sen, one day rodo into the lake, and assembling a largo 
number of men on its banks, asked them to call it after his name, when 
it was filled Svith water. As soon as ho entered into the lake, water 
streamed up from beneath and filled it in a moment. But Rampdl 
vanished. Everybody cried ; ‘ Rampdl, Rdmpdl,’ but ho could no moro 
bo seen. Since that time i^he lake is called Rdrapdl Dighi. 

This explanation of the genesis of tho lake’s name never satisfied 
me. Rdmpdl is also the name of Balldl Sen’s city. Is it not very 
strange that BalhU’s city and tho largest lake he excavated should bo 
named after an obscure person unknown to history ? Rdmpdl is certain- 
ly the niuno' of a person and is analogous to the names of Bhim Pdl 
and other Pdl kings of Bengal. I conjecture that he was a king of the 
Rdl dynasty which reigned at Rdm])dl after tho death of Balldl Sen, 
and that it was he and not Balldl who excavated tho lake, . and the city 
and the lake have been named after him. To tho north of tho Burhi- 
* lUmpal Dighi or tho artificial lake of Kampal. 
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Ganga there are still many ruins to show that the Pal kings reigned in 
that part of Bengal, and it is a historical fact that they flourished both 
before and after the Sen dynasty. But as they were Buddiiists ruling 
over a population, the mass of which were Hindus, their names have not 
been liandod down to posterity with that halo of glory which surrounds the 
Sen kings, who were orthodox Hindus and great patrons of Brahmans 
and Brahmanical learning. Again, it is a well known fact that one of 
the characteristics of the Pal kings was to excavate large lakes and tanks 
wherever they lived. The Mahipal Dighi, still existing in Dina j pur, 
is perhaps the largest lake they cut in Bengal. For all these reasons I 
am of opinion that the prince who ^ave his name to the city and lake 
of Rampal was a king of the Pal dynasty. ♦ 

There is another bilt smaller lake in Rdmpal. It is called* the 
Kodal-dho;i (the spade- washing) Dighi. It is about 700 cubits by 500 
cubits, and is still very deep. Tradition has it that when the excavation 
of the Ilampal Dighi was over, each digger scooped out a spadeful of 
earth from a place close by, and thus the Kodal-dhoa Dighi was made. 
The story of course is fiction pure and simple, invented to show that 
myriads of men wore engaged to excavate the llampal*Dighi. 

The next object of interest is Bari* Ballal Sen or Ballal Sen’s 
palace. It is a very largo and high mound of earth, surrounded by 
a deep moat, about 400 yards by £00 yards. No architectural re- 
mains are visible. The cicerones point to a largo black pit insido 
the ruins as the Agnikunda or funeral pyre in which perished Ballal 
Sen and his family. 

Another object of interest in Rampal is the everlasting Gajariyd tree. 
It is a large living ti’ce standing on the north bank of Rampal Dighi. 
It is about 100 cubits high and has two largo straight stems. Trees of 
this species abound in this part of Bengjil, and there is nothiTig peculiar 
in its appearance : only it shows no signs of age or dlecay, though it is 
undoubtedly very old. It is said to be immortal and existing from tho 
time of Ballal Son. Respectable men of seventy and eighty years of 
age, whose testimony I am unable to disbelieve, have told me that they 
saw tho tree in its present state of growth from their very boyhood. 
The tree Is certainly a botanical curiosity. It is hold in high veneration 
by the Hindus, and various stories are current about its virtues and 
sanctity. J/i is worshipped by the women, particularly by the barren 
ones, who besmear it with oil and vermilion in hopes of being cured of 
barrenness. A faqir is said to have violated its sanctity by cutting a 
root, but he instantly vomited blood and died. No one would now ven- 
ture to tear a leaf or lop off a branch. A small fair is annually held 
under the sacred tree on tho eighth day of the moon in the month of 
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Cliaifcra, when it is worshipped by pilgrims from various parts of the 
SLibdiviaioii. 

The following legend explains the origin of the Giijariya tree’s im- 
mortal ily. It was at first in a decayed state and was used for tying 
Ilalhil Sen’s elephants. One morning some hermits (Rishis) presented 
themselves before Ballal Sen’s gate to confer a boon on the king as a 
reward for his piety. They sent their message to the king by his door- 
keeper. The man went in and returning said that the king was smoking 
and was unable to come out that instant. After awliile he was agaiu 
sent in. Tiiis time he returned with the news that the king was 
besmearing his body with oil. The ^door-keeper was sent in again and 
again, but he always retmmed with some excuse or other for the king’s 
inal>ility to come out and receive them. Onde the man found the king 
bathing, aiuj again taking his noontide meal, and the third time taking 
his siesta. He never communicated the message to the king, but only 
Avent ill to observe whether he had leisure to come out. Disgusted Avith 
the king, the hermits left the palace, but at the time of departure they 
blessed the Gajariysi tree and conferred on it the boon of immortality 
which was originafly intended for the king. Instantly the tree showed 
s[gns of vitality. Leaves and hlossoms sprouted forth in every direction, 
and the people were struck with awe. ’riio king came out shortly 
afterwards aud, being apprised of the news, immediately sent for the 
hermits. But it was too late. The hermits had vanished. 

There is a comparatively small tank in the south-AVost part of 
Rampal, Avhich deserves a passing notice. It is called Raja Haris 
Chandra’s Dighi. It is overgrown with trees and shrubs Avhich are 
flooded over Avith water for a Aveek once a year at the time of tlio full 
moon in the month of JMagh. Before and after this period the tank is 
dry. I have as yet received no satisfactory explanation of the pheno- 
inenou The tank is said to have been excavated by Raja Haris Cliandra, 
])robably one of tJio kings of the Pal dynasty. 

There is a mosque called Qii/i’a J\tasjld not far from Ba- A'dam’s. 
It is an ordinary plain- looking ])rayer mosipio, which was certainly 
erected after that of Ba-Adam. It boasts of^ no inscription, but has 
several stone idols of Hindu gods and goddesses in its verandah, which 
the proprietors htiva evidently preserved as trophies of Islam. The 
present (Jizi of the mosque slmwed mo a firman of the BmporQ'* ’Alamgir, 
granting lands for the benefit of the institution ; but I cannot vouch for 
its genuineness. 

There are two roads the construction of which is** attributed to 
Ballal Sen. The one connects the river Dlialeswari on the north with 
tlie Padma on the south, and the other goes in a different direction from 
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Bampal right up to the Padnia\ The latter is called Kachki Dwarja. 
The roads are now overgrown with trees and shrubs, and have in many 
places been broken up by the cultivators’ plough, but what still remains 
clearly shows that they were once spacious roads as wide as thirty cubits. 
I once proposed to utilize the first mentioned road in constructing one 
from Miinshiganj to the Police outpost at Rajabari, a distance of about 
twelve miles, but it was found impracticable. The Kachki Dwai’ja is 
named after the fish of that name. The astrologers had predicted, so 
the story runs, that llfija JJallal Sen would die of bones of fish sticking 
in his throat. To avoid such an unnatural and painful dcjith, the 
kimr refrained from eating any fisli, except the kachki whicli was devoid 
of bones. Ho therefore constructed the road to the Padma, to enable 
fishermen to supply his table daily with the boneless fish. 


[Note uy the Editor. — Tho inscription, of which a reduced facsi- 
mile, based on three ink impressions, is published in Plato V, leads as 


follows : 


Line 1 ^ *i)) Jli 

^ 

^ * I i ^ ^ h , , ^,1 

ij ^ ^ aUI 


Line 2 : — (mjI j(^ uSti/o cSlUlf t 

J (4.]} Ax.m 


It is dated “in the middle of tho month of Rajah in tho year 
888 A. n., during the reign of Jalalu-d-din Path Shah,” Mr. Gupta 
reads^ the date as “ tho 2nd day of Rajah 880,” on the authority of a 
Maulawi of Dacca, who deciphered tho in.scriptioii for him. Rut this is 
certainly wrong. The date can bo quite clearly road. It is expressed 
in words : above sanat there is samd ; by the side of sanal, to tlie 
left, there is e.r-dUi samdnln ; above sawduiu again is samanamiijat 

(sic) ; below the latter word is one j ^vaw, and below samunm is the 
other j ij^aw of the date. Thus the whole roads sanat samd wa samanin 
U’a samdnainiijat^ i. c., eight and eighty and eight hundred. Nor does the 
date specify “ tho 2nd day,” but simply says ausat or “ tha<*middle.” 

On comparing this inscription with tliat published by Blochmann 
in this Journal for 1873, VoL XLII, p. 284, there can bo no doubt Hui^t 
the two ins<jriptions are identical. There are, indeed, three slight 
divergences. In the date Mr. Blochmanii reads but the inscription 
has only U3 (without the final nthi). This is apparently a mere blunder 
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of the engraver, who seems to have forgotten to incise it. Possibly the 
wrong reading of the date as 880 may have been caused by this faulty 
legend. He also reads whereas in the inscription the word is 

really spelt ^Ui*j (without the first alif). Again Mr. Blochmann reads 

ali/o aj whereas the inscription really has al aOt, But 

there can be no doubt that those three divergences are the mere result 
of an oversight. As may bo seen by referring to the numerous similar 
inscriptions, published by Blochmann in vol. XLII of the Journal, it is 

the word (not that is uniformly used in them ; and there is 

no difficulty in recognising it on the facsimile of the present inscription. 

Mr. Gupta, in his footnote (pp. 17, 18) says : “ There is a similar 
mosque with a sorfiewhat similar inscription in Qazi Qasbah, two miles 
frorai Ram pal,” and he is disposed to identify this inscription with that 
published by Blochmann. This identitication is quite untenable. I 
have obtained four impressions of this second inscription, throe through 
Mr. Gupta, and one through Maulawi Abul ^air Muhammad Siddici, 
the Superintendent of the Dacca Madrasah. Unfortunately the inscrip- 
tion is too badly preserved to bo wholly read, but luckily the date is 
sufficiently legible to show thaj the month is 5^i-l-Qa’dah, and and that 
the year is expressed m. figures as well as in words. The figures arc 976. 
This is quite sufficient to preclude the identification of this inscription 
with that published by Blochmann. Moreover this inscription is incised 
in three lines, while that of the Adam Shahid mosque, published by 
Blochmann and now republished by Mr. Gupta, occupies only two lines. 
In fact, Mr. Gupta was misled by an error in Blochmann’s account, or 
rather by an error of Dr. Wise, whose account Blochmann quotes. Dr. 
Wise says that “the Masjid of Adam Shahid is in Hikrampur, at a 
village, callqd Qazi Qa§ibali, within two miles of Baldlbari, the residence 
of Ballal Sen,” But this is quite wrong ; the mosque is not “ two miles 
from the Baldlbari,” but only “ about half a mile to the north of it,” 
as General Sir A; Cunningham, from whom Blochmann received the 
inscription, distinctly^states (see his Arclu Surv. Uep.j Vol. XV, p. 134). 
It, therefore, occupies the precise position described by Mr. Gupta. 
Dr. Wise, in hist account, — it is elear, — confused two mosques, one of 
Adam Shahid at Rampdl, and another placed by him and Mr. Gupta 
at Qazi (^isbah. The exact locality of the latter mosque, however, 
would seem to be the Rikabi Bazar, to judge from Maulawi Abul IDiair’s 
letter, quoted below. There are four mosques in or near Qazi Qasbah, 
afid these four mosques seem to have been more or less confused by 
the several writers on tho subject ; and the confusion probably arose 
from tho circumstance that Qazi Qasbah is a name applied to a large 
area, apparently including the localities of all four mosques. 
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In order to clear up the matter as much as possible, Maulawi Abul 
Khair, at my request, was good enough personally to visit the .differoiit 
localities and himself procure impressions of the two inscriptions. 1 
subjoin the substance of his interesting letter. 

“ As arranged I wont yesterday to Munshiganj to see the mosquo at 
Qazi Qa^bah. I took with me as my guide a man who proved to be not so 
well acquainted with the locality as I expected. He had informed me 
that there was another old mosque at Rikabibazar [No. I] which was 
close to the ghit where we were to land from the steamer. We landed 
at about llO’Cl. and proceeded to the latter mosque. Wo found it to be in 
a dilapidated condition, though ^thero were signs of its being used as a 
prayer-house. It appeared to have been an edifice of, elegant stniciiiro 
with a floor, 15 cubits square, and one dome. The bricks are all polished 
and carved, and the corners and edges are so neat that from a distance 
they scorn to be stones. The cement used is a whitish substance, not 
ordinary surkhi and lime, but perhaps powdered stone and lime, or 
something else. There was no inscription in the mosque, but on 
enquiry wo learnt that the stone was removed and placed in another 
mosque [No. II] in the neighbourhood recently built. * There wo repaired 
and found the inscription. The stone not being good many of the 
letters are corroded, and are not decipherable. 1 have taken an impres- 
sion, however, which I send to you in a separate cover for whatever use 
you may think tit to make of it. It is dated seven hundred and odd, 
which I could not read. The name of the month is Zi-l-Qa’dah. 

“ Wo then proceeded towards QAzi Qasbahjand after a tedious joiiimey 
reached the mosque [No. III]. My disappointment was great when I 
found that the nioscpie, though old, did not present any interesting feature, 
the construction being of an ordinary type, no ornamentation or elegance 
having been attempted. Besides there was no inscription ; ^the stone I 
was informed had been removed by the Collector of Dacca, during the 
jiroceeding of a lawsuit between rival claimants to some land belonging 
to the mosque. The only interesting thing that ;^ve found there was a 
Hindu idol, carved out of a block of stone, lying with the face down- 
ward and forming a step to the verandah of the mosque. I had 
become so fatigued that I feared I would not be able to return to th(j 
gha^ without some sort of conveyance. But none was availg^blo. I was, 
however, iwformed that the route wo had taken was a circuitouS^onc, and 
that the ghat would not be very far from that place by a short-cut 
through Rampal. I farther learnt that we would pass by the mosque o^f 
Baba Adam [No. IV]. This news somewhat enlivened ino, and I was 
on my legs again. Wo passed by the famou.s Balhilbari, of which T saw 
the ditch about a Imndrod yards ^Yide. The Ballalbari or palace of 
D 
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Balldl Sen seems to have been an entrenched fortress of which only 
the trench and some ruins now remain as a memorial. Not far from 
this I found the tomb of Adam Shahid or Baba Adam and the mosque 
[No. IV]. This edifice is also in ruins, but presents an interesting 
view to the archroologist or antiquary. The structure is of the some 
style as that of the mosque at Rikabibazdr [No. I], but more exquisite 
and ornamental. , The cement is of the same nature, the bricks polished 
and carved. The roof consists of six domes supported by two stone 
pillars in the middle of the hall. One of the domes docs not exist, and 
another has partly fallen down. The pillars are monoliths of a whitish 
stone, which always “ perspire,” and lead ignorant people to associate 
superstitious ideas with- them, as they see water flow down on their 
surface, and feel them very cold. I saw marks of red pigment on the 
pillars, which I heard were put there by Hindu women, (and I believe by 
Musalman women too, though the IQiddim denied this) on making 
vows for the attainment of some object. The stone bearing the inscrip- 
tion is placed very high, so that it could not be distinctly read. I dis- 
covered, however, that the copy I have sent to you was only of one line, 
there being anotheV Hue above it of which no impression was sent to mo. 
As it was already very late in the afternoon and I could not wait for a 
scaffolding being put up, I could not obtain an impression. The inscrip- 
tion published by Blochmann is, I believe, of this mosque, and he was not 
very wrong in giving the name of the place as Qazi Qa^bah j for Qazi 
Qa§bah extends over a largo area, and the place where this mosque stands 
is also included within it. This fact decides the dispute as to the name 
of the place being given by Blochmann as Qazi Qasbah and by Babd 
Asutosh Gupta as Kdmpdl. It may be called by four different names, 
viz.f Qazi Qasbah, Rarapdl, BalUlbari and Durgd-bapi. The inscription 
is quite legible, no letters have been destroyed or mutilated, the stone 
being jot black and well polished, not liable to corrosion. The Khadima 
showed me twelve places in the interior of the mosque, where, they said, 
lay twelve stones of great value which were removed by Mags during an in- 
cursion into Bengal in remote ages. These stones, they said, shone in the 
darkness of the njght and illuminated the hall.! Some things have been 
dug out of the walls, no doubt, but whether they were stones of great 
value which shone in darkness I cannot vouch. This mosque at any 
rate is an object of interest to the antiquarian.” * 

From another letter of his, I may quote the following passages : 

• “ The mosque at Qazi Qafbah [No. Ill] is not known as the mosque 

of Baba Adam or Adam Shahid. It is called Qa?i Bdfi mbsque. Ballal- 
bari is situated near the mosque [No. II] of Adam Shahid and not near 
Qazi Qa§bah j and Ballal Bap and Rampal are only two names of the 
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same place. There is no one’s* tomb near the mosque of Qazi Qasbah. 
As for the inscription, no one can say what it contained. The other 
mosque, of course, is called after Babd Adam or Adam Shahid and is 
situated in Durgdbdri, which is close to Rampal or Ballalbari, at a 
distance of about half a mile. * And Ballalbdri and Durgabapi both stand 
at a distance of a mile from Qazi Qasbah. The tomb and the mosque 
are lying unrepaired. Some religious man has the charge of the mosque, 
and prayers are said therein. The •mosque has two domes between 
which there are two stone pillars one on each side. There is no court- 
yard outside the mosque. The mosque of Qazi Qasbah [No. Ill] also 
has two domes but no courtyard {ind pillars. There are stones at the 
threshold carved into images and placed overtiiTned.” • 

I have numbered the mosques in the above quoted extracts by 
corresponding numerals. > 

No. I, Mosque of Rikabi Bazar ; a beautiful structure, similar to 
the mosque of Adam Shahid at Rdmpal (No. IV) ; with only one 
dome ; its inscription, dated in the month Zi-l-Qa’dah 976 A. H., 
removed to mosque No. II. It is the mosque referred to in Mr. Gupta’s 
footnote (p. 17), as situated in Qazi Qasbah, two ’miles from Ram- 
pal ; ” it is also apparently the mosque, said by Dr. White to be 
** within two miles of Ballalbari at a village called Qazi Qasbah ” and 
erroneously called by him the Adam Shahid mosque (No. IV). 

No. II. A mosque recently built near mosque No. I; contains the 
inscription belonging to No. I. 

No. III. An ordinary plain mosque, with domes, but with no 
pillars, also with Hindd carved images in the floor of the verandah ; its 
inscription removed to Dacca ; referred to by Mr. Gupta towards the end 
of his paper (p. 22). 

No. IV. Mosque of Adam Shahid, close to Rdmpal, at the dis- 
tance of about half a mile ; a highly ornamental structure, resembling 
the Rikabi 'Bazar mosque (No. I) ; with the inscription ‘(Plate V) dated 
“ in the middle of Rajab, 888 A. H., in the reigi>of Jalalu-d-din Path 
Shdh ; ” described by Dr. White (quoted by Blochmann) in Journal 
A, S. Vol. XLIIj p. 286, General Sir A. Cunningham in Arch. 
Survey Reports, Vol. XV, p, 135, and Mania wi Abul Khair, as possessing 
six domes, of which, according to Dr. White, threcy but according to Maulawi 
Abul KhaiiFonly two have fallen in, while General Sir A. Cunningham 
does not notice the destruction of any of them. On the other hand, 
Mr. Gupta, who describes it as a “ brick built mosque with a high arched 
dome,” would* seem to allow it only one dome. In that case, he would 
seem to have confused it with the mosque (No. I) at Rikabi Bazar, 
which Maulawi Abul Khair states to have only one dome.] 
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N(nuHchi-)injth ; or an attempt to explain the text of Ruji'eda 

14, 13. — By Charles R. Lanman, Professor in Harvard Collogo, 

Cambridge, Mass., U. S. A. 

Tlie fact has been recognized, ever since the earliest days of Vedic 
study, that the myths of the Veda are the poetic outgrowth of certain 
natural phenomena. The fact appears, for example, from the work of 
Yaska, when he quotes the opinion of his predecessors. And the na- 
tural basis of any given myth is usually not difficult to ascertain. Such, 
however, is not the case with the one now in question. Tlie text cited 
above reads : 

ftTT I 

ftirr II 

Tt is commonly understood and rendered as follows : ‘ Witli the 
foam of the waters, Namuchi’s head, 0 Indra, thou didst cut off, when 
thou wast conquering all thy foes.’ 

There is no cioubt about the incorrectness of this interpretation. 
Nevertheless it is an exceedingly ancient one, as appears from the 
legends into which this brief allusion of the Vedic Samhita is expanded 
ill the Rrahmanas. Prom the Brdhmana- passages* and from the ex- 
plicit language of Sayanaf, it is clear that the water. foam was conceived 
as the actual weapon with which Indm cut off the demon’s head. The 
fable says that Indra used this most remarkable weapon because he had 
sworn to Namuchi, saying, “ Neither by day nor by night will I slay 
thee, neither with the mace nor with the bow, ... neither with the dry 
nor with the wet.” And so, in order to slay him, without perjuring 
himself, In&ra smote the demon at twilight, which was neither day nor 
night, and with the foam of the water, which was neither dry nor wet. 

‘ Ho cast the water-foam into (the shape of) a thunderbolt ’ — 

water- foam he made by pouring or founding 
(as molten metal) to be a bolt.’ 

All this is quite in keeping with the style of the Brdhmanas ; and 
it follows naturally enough from the text of the Saiphita, provided wo 
misunderstand it as did the authors of the Brahmanas. But to my mind 
there is no conceivable natural phenomenon of which this may be re- 

* See ^atapatha Br., xii. 7. 3 ; Taittiriya Br., i. 7. 1. Those passages, with on© 
from the Mahahharata, are conveniently assembled by Muir, in his Sansknt Texts, 
iv*. 201. 
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garded as the mythical reflex. We are therefore led to inquire, did not 
the words of the sacred text mean something different from what even 
the ancients themselves supposed them to mean ? I believe that they 
did and that the misunderstanding can bo accounted for. 

I suggest that the Vedic text be translated: ‘With water-foam 
Namuchi’s head, 0 Tndra, thou didst cause to fly asunder, when thou 
wast conquering all thy foes.* This appears to me intelligible if we 
assume that the natural phenomenon to which it refers is a waterspout 
(‘ trombe ’) on an inland lake. How, now, does this view accord with 
the natural facts in question and with a strict verbal exegesis of the 
text ? , 

Major Sherwill has given a description of Bengal waterspouts in the 
Journal of this Society for 1860, volume XXIX., p. 366 f., along with 
some excellent pictures. And in a German work of Th. Reyo, entitled 
Die W'irhelutdrme, p. 17 f., further information and pictorial illustration 
may be found. The waterspout is of course an object of terror, and 
it is most natural that it should bo personified as a demon. The verb 
means ‘ cause to rotate,’ and the motion is qualified as upward 
and outward motion by the proposition The compound 

means accordingly, ‘ thou didst cause to move upward and outward or 
to fly asunder with a gyratory or centrifugal motion.’ It is not possiblo 
to express by one simple English phrase the ideas involved in the com- 
pouTid ; but they seem to me to bo quite simple in themselves and to 
follow unforced from the Sanskrit and to be thoroughly suitable for the 
not infrequent phenomenon of a waterspout as seen by unscientific 
eyes. The head of the column is twisted and made to burst asunder and 
scatter itself ‘ with foam as an instrumental of accompaniment), 

i. e , in abundant foamy masses. Then, with the dispersion of the 
column, often comes (see Sherwill, p. 370, Reye, p. 32) a heavy rain. 
This is all in enliro accord with the usual representations of gracious 
Indra’s deeds of prowess. 

In particular, also, it accords most strikingljj with the quite differ- 
ently expressed idea of Rigveda v. 30. 86 (= vi. 20. 66), where Indra is 
spoken qf as ‘ twirling (like a stick of attrition or likg a churning-stick) 
the head of the demon Namuchi,’ 

and that, immediately after the couplet in stanza 7, 

This explanation of the stanza in question, moreover, harmonizes well 
with the succeeding stanza, Rigveda, viii. 14. 14, 
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XM I 

^ u 

in which Indra is praised for hurling down. the demons that were striv- 
ing with magic wiles to creep up and to scale the heights of heaven. 
To the poetic fancy, nothing would suggest more naturally the idea of 
demons trying td scale the heavens than the sight of this strange magi- 
cal ladder betwixt earth and sky. 

In this connection, the discussion of Bergaigne, La religion vedigue, 
ii. 346-7, should be compared. The language of the i^loka at Mahd- 
bhdrata, v. 10. 37 = 328 seems also to favor my view. The whole epic 
passage is a reminiscence of the Namu chi- story. 

The false interpretation of the ancients, finally, rests simply upon 
the ambiguity of the instrumental case form The case might 

denote the relation of accompaniment — as it really does here ; or it 
might denote the relation of means — ^as the authors of the Brahmanas 
supposed it to do. 6 0^. 


On some neto^r rare Muhammadan and Hindu Coins. — By 
* Dr. a. F. Rudolf Horenlb. 

In July and September last I received from the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Hoshangdbdd, in two instalments, a hoard of 477 gold coins, 
which had been found in a field in the Sohdgpur Tahsil of the Hoshan- 
gdbdd District, by some ploughmen while ploughing their field. 

This hoard was carefully examined by me, and a detailed report 
published in the Proceedmgs of the Society for December 1887. 

Among the 4^7 coins, there were 451 belonging to different (so-called) 
“ Pathan emperors of Dehli ; 4 belonging to the Mu gh al emperors 
Aurangzib and Farru^i Siyar, 1 belonging to the Bengal king Sikandar 
bin Ilyas, and 21 silver-gilt forgeries. 

The “ Pathdn,” emperors of whom there wore 'coins, are Qhiydsu-d- 
din Balban (1 specimen), Muizzu-d-din Kaiqobad (1), Jaldlu-d-din Firuz 
(1), *Aldujd-d/n Muhammad (391), Dhiydsu-d-Tughlaq I. (3), Muhammad 
bin Tughlaq (24), Firdz Shah (19), Ffriiz Shah and Fath'l^dn (2), 
Firuz Sbdh and Zafar (2), Ghiydsu-d-din Tughlaq II. (2), Abd Bakr bin 
Zafar (1), Muhammad bin Firuz (1), Mahmdd bin Muhammad bin Firdz 
(1), and Mabmdd bin Muhammad bin Tughlaq (1). ' 

Most of these coins belong to more or less well-known types, which 
have been already published in Thomas* Chronicles of the Pafhdn Kings 
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of BehU. See details in the ‘report above referred to. It will be seen 
from that report, that in the present hoard there are several types of 
coins which were still noted as “ unique in Thomas’ book ; e. g.j the 
coin of JaUlu-d-din Firtiz (Chron. No. 120), several of Muhammad bin 
Tu^laq (Chron. Nos. 172, 179), one of Firuz Shah (Chron No 226), 
one of Firdz Shah and Zafar (Chron. No. 245). There are in it also 
some coins, which are not to be found in Thomas’ Chronicles^ though 
they have been published elsewhere : thus two of Mahmud bin Muham- 
mad' bin Firuz (with Ahu-UMuzaffar^ as published by myself, in tliis 
Journal, vol. LII, p. 213, for 1883), and one of Mahmtid bin Muham- 
mad bin Tughlaq (published by, Mr. Delmorick in this Journal, vol. 
XLIII, p. 97, for 1874). 

The most important in this collection of “ PathAn ” coins, howCver, 
are five, which, to the best of my knowledge, are unique, or at least have 
never been noticed or published. These are the following (see Plate 
IV) ! 

1, One coin of Muhammad bin Tu^laq (Plate IV, No 1). It 
reads as follows : 

Obv. ^ ^ Rev. 

aUf j/oU 0 

The reverse seems to bear a date, consisting^ of two numerals. 
One of them, 6, is distinctly seen by the side of abu ; but the other 
above the s of 'Abbas is obscure. As the Kbalif Abu-l-Abbas Ahmad 
reigned from 741-763, the date of 4the coin can only be 746. This coin 
has some similarity with Muhammad bin Tughlaq’s copper coin, No. 218 
in Thomas’ Chronicles. 

2, Two coins of Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq II. He is mentioned in 
Thomas’ OhronicleSf as the twenty-first king (A. H. 790-791 = A. D. 
1388). He reigned only a few months, as the rival of Muhammad bin 
Firuz and Abu Bakr, Thomas’ Chronicles only notice “silver and 
copper ” coins of his (p. 302). The present collection contains two gold 
coins of his, of two different types. The first (Plate IV, No. 2) reads 

« 

Rev. 

. , O ' 

* o 

Margin ; on reverse : [ ^ ] M 


as lollows ; 


Obv. 


^ 9 
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It was struck at Dellii, in the year 791. The mint is distinct on 
the margin, but the date is only partially preserved. There can be no 
doubt, however, of its being a coin of Tu^laq IL, and not of Tughlaq I., 
on account of the mention of the A-bi ’Abdullah, This lOialif 

only ascended the throne in 763 A. H.,’ while Tughlaq T. died already 
in 725 A. H. Abi ’Abdullah’s Khalifat lasted, with interruptions, down 
to 808 A. H. J-’his identification I owe to Mr. Chas. J. Rodgers, of 
the Archaeological Survey, to whom I showed the coin. 


The second (PI. IV, No. 3) reads as follows : 
Obv. • 


Rev. 




AiJl 


Margin, on reverse : illegible. 


This coin is also shown to be one of Tughlaq II. , by the mention 
of the Khalif A1 Jl^tawakkal ’Ali Allah, who is the same as tlio above 
mentioned Abi ’Abdullah. The execution of this coin is rather crude, 
especially of the word Abu-l-Muzaffar. 


3, One coin of Abu Bakr, the son of Zafar Khan and grandson 
of Firuz Shah. He succeeded Tughlaq II., but only reigned for a little 
more than a year, from 791 to 792 A. H. In Thomas’ Chronicles 
(p. 303) he is noticed as the twenty-second king, but only copper or 
silver copper coins of his arc de.scribed. The present collection contains 
one gold coin, which reads as follows*(Plate IV, No. 4) : 

• Obv. Rev, 


There are faint traces of a margin on the reverse, wluch probably 
gave the mint and date. 




4, One coin of Sikandar bin Ilyas, one of the independent kings 
of Bengal. For some account of him, see this Journal, vol. XXXVI, 
’p. 58, and vol. XLII, p. 256. So far as I am aware, only silver coins 
of his have hitherto been discovered ; they have been* described and 
figured by F. 'Thomas, in vol. XXXVI. The coin in the present collec- 
tion is of gold, and reads as follows (Plate IV, No. 5) : 
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Ohv. 

jjI 

4j;j| 8^ 


Rev. 


^^lJaJLM.j| j|Lm iixs 

Thoro was a margin on the reverse, which probably contained the 
mint and date, but it is quite mutilated. The readings are identical, 
and their arrangement nearly identical, with those on Thomas* typo 
No. 4 (or coin, No. 22) in vol. XX^JIVI, p. 64. Tho mint, accordingly, 
would seem to have been Firuzdbad. » 

To these live coins I add another which is not new, as it has been 
already described by Thomas in his ChrMiides, p. 298. But I am nob 
aware that it has ever been figured ; and the present specimen has tho 
further advantage of having preserved a portion of the margin on the 
reverse, giving tho mint and date. It is a coin bearing the joint names 
of Firuz Shah and his son Fath Khan, and roads as follows (Plato IV, 
No. 6) ! 


Obv. 
o sU 


jSJi «JKl iM 


Rev. 

jdJI 


Margin : on reverse : ^ 

Fath Khan was made co-regent in 760 A. H., and the Khalif Abu- 1 
•Fath whose name appears on the reverse, reigned from 753-763 A. H. 
It follows that tho date of the coin, of which only the numeral 1 is 
preserved, must be 761. The name of the mint I am unable to read. 

I take this opportunity to publish figures of two copper coins of 
Saifu-d-din al Hasan Qurla^. They belong to the* well-known “ Bull 
and Ho^eman ” type, already noticed by Thomas in his Chronicles^ 
p. 96 (No. 82). They show on the obverse a horseman wii’h the legend, in 
Nagari characters, ^ S'ri Hamirah ; and on the reverse a humped 
bull, also wijh a Nagari legend. The latter, as given by Thomas, is 
Nri Hasana Kurala ; and this is, no doubt, tho style in 
which it is met with in by far the greater majority of specimens. But 
occasionally the .name is found in full frciwr Kurlaha, Among a number 
of 100 of these coins, discovered not long ago in Shihpdr in the Panj^b, 
and examined by me, I found about a dozen giving the full name (see 
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Proceedings for December 1888). On Plate IV, I give the reverses of 
four specimens (Nos. 7 — 10). No. 7 shows the usual form kurala, 
but No. 8 has distinctly kuralaJca (the ^ I is slightly injured); 

No. 9 reads ^ ^ S^ri Hasana Kuy and No. 10 has ^ Sri 

llasana Kurdla. 

I also take this opportunity to publish two gold coins (Plate IV, 
fig. 11, 12) which I found among a lot of 506 coins collected by Babii 
P. C. Mukhe^'ji, on special duty with Archaeological Survey, and for- 
warded to the Indian Museum in Calcutta. They belong to the class 
commonly known as ‘ Kanauj coins.’ Coins of this description were 
issued by the Kulachuri kings of Ch^di, the Gahaywar (Rathor) kings 
of Kanauj and .the Ckandel kings of Khajuraha. As the two coins, 
hero published, are said to have been found in Khajuraha, I think it 
most prob 9 ,ble that they are Chandcl coins, though I feel uncertain as 
to their exact attribution. 

No. 11 — T propose to read. 

^ Sri Mat Pa- 

ramarddi 
Dcra 

No. 12 — may be read. * 

^ Srt Mat Vi- or ^ Sri Mat Bd- 

ra Parmnia* * la Varmma* 

* * Dct't * * Devi 

’rhe final long i of devi seems clear ; but it is puzzling. 

The king to whom No. 12 belongs, T take to be the 20th of General 
Sir A. Cunningham’s list of Chandel kings {Archdological Survey Re- 
l>vrfsy Vol. XXI, p. 80), viz, Vira Vftvmma, who reigned from about 
1240 — 1280 A. D. Or it might be Bala Varmma, mentioned by Mr. 
V. A. Smith in his paper on the “ History of Bundolkhand” (Journal, 
B. A. S., Vol. L* p. 19) ; but he appears to have been only one of the 
younger scions of the regal house, and would not have been entitled 
to issue coins in his^name. 

No. 11 I take to belong to the well-known Paramarddi Deva (the 
18th of Gen. Sir A. Cunningham’s list),' who reigned from about 
1 16.5—1203 A. D., and fought with the famous Prithvi Riij and Qutbu-d- 
din Aibak. 

• 

If* ray attributions are correct, both the coins now published would 
appear to be unique. For the only Chandel coins hitherto known and 
- published, so far as I am aware, are those noticed by Gen. Sir A. Cun.- 
ningham in his Archceological Survey Reports, Vol. X, pp. J25 — 27 (see his 
Plate X). They belong to the following five Chandel princes : Kirti 
Varma (12th of the list), Hallaksha^ia Varma (I3th), Jaya Varma 
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(14th), Prithvi Varma (16th), Madatia Varma (17th). Then follows 
Pararaarddi Varma (18th), a coin of whom is now published for the 
first time. I may note, however, that Gen. Sir A. Cunningham's coins, 
Nos. 15 and 16 on his Plate X (Vol. X), appear to show some resem- 
blance to my No. 12. They too seem to read devt. They are marked 
on bis Plate as “ unknown." 
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Life of Sum^ 2 ^a Khan-pOf also styled Yehs-Bpal-hhjo'^y the author of the 
Uehumig {Ohronological Table.) — By Babi!/ Sabat Ciiandba DXs, 
C. L E. 

.This great Lama was born in the year 1702 A. D. (Tree-monkey of 
the 12th cyclo of 60 years) at a place in the neighbourhood of the i?gon-lufi 
monastery of Amdo in ulterior Tibet. He is bettor known by his family 
name of Sum-pa, which means ono from the country of Sum, a province 
in Western Tibet. In his infancy he is said to have given indications of 
his identifying himself with the spirit of his predecessor. While very 
young he learnt to read and write with extraordinary facility. ,He became 
well known by the name of Sumpa-Shabs-druA. He was admitted into the 
monastery ,of Pgou-lun in the 9th year of his age. He received instruction 
in the sacred literature of the Buddhists under Lchan skya Rinpo-chlie 
iSfag-jDvaA chhos Zdan) and Thu Kwan chhos kyi»*gya-??ttsho and other 
great Lamas. From Xchan-skya he received tlio vows of monkhood, 
who g{^e him the name Yeses Bpa? /tbyor. He studied metaphysics, 
logic, rhetoric, poetry, Buddhist liturgy, ritual, and the dogmatical and 
theoretical differences of the various Buddhist schools. H'i also learnt 
arithmetic, Aiedicine, the science of vocal music, the works on Sutras and 
Tantras, and the art of sacred painting. With the acquisition *of all 
this learning he was occupied till the twentieth year of his age. In addi<*‘ 
tion to acquiring all the virtues and talents of his predecessor, he 
gained the highest proficiency in astronomy, astrology and the science 
r 
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of figures. His fame of learning surpassed that of all othor Lamas 
of his age in Tibet, China, and Mongolia, In the twentieth year of 
his age he visited Tibet proper, and took his admission as a student 
in the monastery of Hbra^-^Puh (Dapdh). In tho year 1725 ho visited 
(7tsan, where he took tho final vows of monkhood from Panchhon i?lo- 
Zssan Yese^. In the 22nd year of his ago ho went on a pilgrimage to 
Lhokha with a view to visit Sam-yea, and tho famous sanctuaries of Yar- 
luh, where he wa*s very much pleased with an interview with J5gya Isms 
Rinpochhe (^Sfag Dvan Hjig^ med). i?gyal-sras is said to have explained 
to him in a prophetic manner what he was destined to achieve and how 
he should proceed to Amdo, for the purpose of founding monasteries and 
temples there, and also for diffusing Buddhism in China. In his 23rd year 
ho was appointed' If Khanpo (abbot) of 8go Man in Ehras spun. In the 
following year, when a dispute arose between tho two provinces Dvu^ and 
Gtsah, he ‘persistently declined to allow the monks of his college to 
take up arms against their enemies, as it was an act prohibited by the 
laws of Buddhism. The monks of other colleges followed his example and 
desisted from fighting. He filled tho chair of %o-man for a period of 
five years, after \yhich ho returned to Amdo. In the 30th year of his 
age, in pursuance of the prediction of Rgyal-sra.?, he founded tho monas- 
tery of Pshad 5grub-<7lifi with about eighty monks. Ho brought the 
recluse hermitage of Psam.grtan-^lin ri-khrod with fifteen monks, which 
was founded by Dpa/ ^Dan hod sscr, under his own monastery, and 
afterwards called it by the name of Sum-pa rikrod. At the age 
of thirty-four, at the command of the emperor Chhin-luii (divine pro- 
tector), and in the 2nd year of his reign, ho visited China. Both Lchan 
ifkya RoZ-pa7ii rDorje and he wore presented to the emperor, who asked 
them many questions on religious matters. Sumpa Khanpo is said to 
have answeved all of them without any difficulty whatever. Pleased with 
him the emperor 9 ommanded that he be appointed tho spiritual guide of all 
the chiefs of Mongolia, and he also conferred on him a high sacerdotal rank 
by letters patent, and authorized him to bear the title of Huthogtu (saint). 
The Lama respectfully accepted all tho imperial favours, with the excep- 
tion of the title of Huthogtu which honour ho respectfully declined, accord- 
ing to him it being intended for those who aspired to worldly glory. The 
emperor was struck with the Lama’s indifference to such a high 
honour, , and remarked that within his vast empire he did not know 
one who like him could look with indifference at such an exacted distinc- 
tion, Henceforth he rose high in the esteem of the emperor and was 
declared to be a real Lama. He resided in China for nine years. Tho 
emperor occasionally used to call him to his presened. The Lohan 
«kya, who presided at the head of Labrang (church), commanded that all 
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the Tibetan books on Buddhism extant in Chinn should bo revised by 
Sumpa, which he did to the great satisfaction of all. He therefore gave 
him the clerical title of Ertone (precious) Pandita. He presented him 
with a diploma inscribed on a yellow scarf. Once on every month the 
emperor used to give him audience and converse with him on religious 
matters for several hours. He resided for five years in Peking, during 
which time he enjoyed the esteem and the veneration of the Manchu and 
the Mongol residents and the pilgrims of Poking. At the time of his re- 
turn to Amdo, which he performed via Dolonor and Khar siionpo ho re- 
ceived considerable presents from the emperor, Lchah-skya and the great 
Wangs (chiefs) of China and Mongolia. At Rivo-rtse Zha (Woo-thai) 
he stayed one year in order to perform religious worship in the great 
sanctuary of Manju Ghosha. In his northward journey he visited Alak- 
sha, receiving immense presents from the Mongols, whence he proceed - 
ed to Dgon-liin. Being indifferent to worldly comforts, he*did not like 
much ostentation, and consequently kept few retainers and servants. 
In the 43rd year of his age ho was appointed to the headship of Dgon-luh 
monastery. Out of the immense wealth he had acquired in China and 
Mongolia he used to send large presents to the Panchheii and Dalai 
Lamas, to the great monasteries of S<jra, H’bras-spun, Dga/i Zdan, 
Bkra sis' Ihunpo, &o. He also sot up innumerable Buddhist images, 
inscriptions and chhortens &o. His works are voluminous and many. 
Being dissatisfied with the existing works on astronomy, astrology 
and chronology of Tibet, ho wrote a dissertation on them after 
collating 20 works by different authors. He found tho works of 
Mkhas-grub rje and Bu-stoh to be more correct than others. He died 
at the ago of 73. The following are his principal works: 

Kun-^sal molofi (on arithmetic, astronomy and astrology) a largo 
volume written in very small characters. 

BdutZ rtsi thig-pa (drops of nectar) on medicine. 

Lag-lbn (practice) of medicine, &c. 

S'eZ-tZkar melon (crystal mirror) on diagnosis. 

Gso-dpjsid. 

Skjj-gsrun thug-rtan dkyil thig tshaeZ (structure, proportion and 
form of images, diagrams, symbols, &o.). • 

Sgv£Lf 8^nan-nag and sslo 5 gar (rhetoric and poetry and drama). 

Rgya-Bod and Hor Chhos /ibyun (Ifjon-6ssan), i. *e. the his- 
tory of BuSdhism (rise and progress of Buddhism) in India, China 
and Tibet. This work was completed in the year 1747 A. D., 
and also contains the “ Re^umig (chronological table) . 

A work on Buddhist charms to enable men to work miracles. 

Hdsamglin Sfpyi (general account of the world) on the geogra- 
phy of the world. 
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A work on Yoga. • 

A work on fortune telling and divination. 

A work on meditation. 

BEiTUMlO.* 

(Translation.) 

CTCLEf — I 
A. D. 1026. 

The twelfth Kulika emperor, called Siirya, ascended the 
throne of Sambhala. Dge hios Potova Rinchhen grsal was 
born. Gyi-jo Lo-chdva translated th^ Kala-chalcra system of 
astronomy for inlyroducing it into Tibet. The year of the Bud- 
dha’s Nirvana being fixed in the year called Fire-hare, this 
year (1026) was tho 361st year of the period of Adhi-drishti. 
According to the calculation of those who place the Buddha’s 
death in the year Iron-dragon, this was tho 408th year of Adhi- A. D. 


drishti. 1026 

According to some writers the work, called Du.^-^khor 
^gre/-ohhen, was ^translated in Tibet by Gyi-jo Lochava in tJie 
year * 1027 

Se-.s*ton Kun-rigs, tho spiritual teacher of Ma-chig Sha-ma 
icham Srih and pupil of /iBrog-mi Lo-chava, was born. 1028 

Phu chhuA-va (/shon-rgyan was born. 1030 

Rinchhen snin-po of Stod lun, the pupil of /Spyan-sna-va 
was born. 1031 

)8pyan Sna-tshnl khrims Abar was born. 1032 

Jlkhon Dkon-mchhog rgyaZ-po of ;Sa-skya was born. 1033 

La-chhen (6Lama Chhenpo) DGon^s-pa rab gs&\ proceeded 
to tho mansion of purity (died). 1034 

Rnog Chhos-^rDorje, the disciple of Marpa, was born. 1035 

Jovo rje DpaZ Wan Ati^a arrived at M~^ah vigs. 1038 

Rje-^^tsuu Milarad?-pa was born. Bari Lo-chava Rinchhen- 
grag.9 was born. tIio Shalu monastery was founded. Naro 
Pan-chhon died. ' 1039 

Ye-sos hhfxv '*of Snelixi ssur, the oldest son of JOgonpa-pa 
was born. Miar sgora fertsou Agrus hbar of ^8myug rum, who 
was the pupil of /Spy an ma-pa, was born. Ati4a visited gr<ifat 
Tibet (according to some) in the 61st year of his age. 1041 


• Tbe italics in the proper nonns are not pronounced. ^ 

\ The Vrihaspati Cycle of 60 years was introduced into Tibet by the Indian 
Pandit Chandra Natha in the year 1025 A. D. 
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The monastery of Myu-gu luh was founded by Zfbrogmi Lo- A. D. 
ch^va. 1042 

Machig Sha-ma*s husband was born. i?ma-Lo-chava Chhos 
Abar of La-^toci was born. ^TBrom met Atisa in the 41st year 
of his age. 1043 

7/briii jSfton of Rgya,l was born. Ssla-va grag.f-pa, the son 
of Lche dal sgahpa, was born. 

Chhag-kliri mchhog met Ati^a. 1044 

JJgya-AduZ Msin dwah phyug tshul-khrims 7ibar was born. 

Ati^a miraculously witnessed the religious service performed by 
Maitreya (Byam^-pa) and ManjuM^(Jffjam-dwyah 5 ) at .fNe-thaA. 1046 
Mu-dra-va founded the monastery of E-dgou. , 1048 

Gml chho5 /ibar was born. JTbrom made his first pre- 
sents to Atii^a. ^ 1049 

Ati^a wrote his work on the Buddhist chronology. 1050 

Machig Lab sgron of Kham-pa Lun was born. Machig yumo 
became the pupil of /Sba-sgom ye-byan and others of the later 
jRuin-rna school. Dharma Bodlii’ was born. 1051 

i8dih-po snubs Chhos-Abar was born. •» 1052 

JBdorje Senge of 6rlah-ri thafi (Potova’s disciple) was born. 

Lama ^shon, the pupil of Ronssom Lochdva Chhos- 5ssah, \ 
was born. > 1053 

Ati^a died at the ago of 73. ) 

Pa-tsha-va Lochava called l^ima Grags-pa was born. i2ma- 
sgom chhos gses of the Shi-bye(Z school was born. Shin ston 
chhos Ttbar was born. The celebrated Machig Lab-Sgron was 
born. Rinchhen 5ssanpo the great Lochava died. 1054 

Tropo mchhogs, the spiritual teacher and Mkhanpo of Rnog 
legs, was born. * 1055 

Sher-hod of Shahg Kama was born. The monastery of 
Rva sgren f^as founded by .ffbrom ston-pa. 1056 

Chhag-khri-mchhog, one of the disciples of Atisa, died. 1057 
i?nog jBlo-Zdan iSes-rab was born. Dol bu i&r-rgya-ma 
was born* Rog-dmar-ehur was born. 1058 

JSraa-bya Ena-ra-va of rGyaZ was born. iSna-nam rdor 
dwah of Shah died. 1059 

Machig receives spiritual instruction from A-ston. * i060 

/Skhor-chhuh of Phyag chhen school was born. Ma-chig 
Shama, the pupil of Se-ston Kun-rigs, was born. So-chhuh Dge- 
Adun Abar of the Shi-byed school was born. Kun-dgah, the 
second of Zhe Shi-byed school, was born. 1061 

Se-mkhar-chhuhpa (of Lam- Abras-pa) held the monastery of 
ihogm-khar-chuh. Hbrom ston died. 1063 
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A. D. 

Bml-hhyor Ame held the headship of Rwa-Sgreh. 1064 

ligy-agar Phyag-na visited the Ye-rah monastery in Nepal. 1065 
Padma byah-chhub of S^a-po sgah, the pupil of Phu- 
chhuh-pa, was born. Byah-chhub ye4es of iigyaZ-tsha was born. 

IIJam-Lpal and Skyi khuh-pa Hab-jo, the two dis- 
ciples of the Grub thob Yumo, were born. OTsad Dharma met 
Pha-dampa Sans rgyas. Zfche-/9gom Nah-pa unearthed the 
concealed scriptural treasures of Lche-b tsun, the i2hih-ma 


Lama. 1066 

Chhos kyi EgyaZ-po of Jfkhon-phu, the brother of Machig 
S'ama, was born. ^ 1068 

, S'arava Yontan Grags, the disciple of Potova, was born. 1069 
Ifkhon founded the gmnd monastery of Sa-skya, and 
i?hog logs ses founded the monastery of (rsah-phu. Ema- 
Chhos met Pha-dampa. 1072 

^Sgro-phug-pa, the pupil of Ssur-chhuh and disciple of 
Dka7i-Z)shi, was born. iJbrog-mi Lochava died. S'er-grags, 
the Ehih-ma Laupi of Ssur-chhuh, died. 1073 

6'prul-sku Gahon-7iocZ of Bya-yul, the disciple of Spyan- 
sna, was born. Sb^-rab Ertsou of Khu was born. Ertson yyuh 
Khu-chhon died. 1074 

The great religious institution of king ilfha7i Z>dag rtso ^de 
was founded. Edog Lochava visited Ka.4mir. 1075 

Gtsah-pa Rin-po chhe, the disciple of Bya-yul-pa, was born. 

Nam kha ?’do7’]o was born Pa-tsliab sgompa, the disciple of 
Kun dgah of the Shi byc(Z school was born. Milaraspa pro- 
ceeded to study under Marpa Lochava. 1076 

JlbroiQ-ston of EgyaZ was born, fifgro-chhos 6ytson, the 
pupil of iSgom of the Shi-byecZ-pa school, was born. 

After the death of Ames, Mdsod eZgon-pa became the abbot 
of Rva-5groh. 1077 

Elo-gros grags' Lha-rje sgampopa of Dwag-po was born. 1078 
Egya-hduZ ^dsin practised the ascetic v5ws of vinaya at 
the monastery of DgaZt-va-r/doh. 1079 

The foundation of the monastery of Gra-thah was laid by 
Gra-pa. whon ^es chan (a certain monk who was possessed of 
foreknowledge). 1080 

Potova Rinchhen grsal died, after discharging the functions 
of abbot at the religious seat of Rwa-sgreh for one year or 
(according to some) three years. AfdsocZ tZgon-pa died. ' 1081 

Henceforth for many years there prevailed a religious 


1082 
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Byan chhub c2ge-mdso5, tlid pupil of /Sfno-Au ssur-pa, was 
born. Ra^ cbhun rdor grags, tho pupil of Milaras-pa, was 
born at GuA thaA, Milaras-pa performed asceticism to attain A. D. 


sainthood. 1083 

S^ami sgom-pa Smon lam Abar, the pupil of So-chhun-pa, 
was born. 1084 

CYOLE~IL 

S'arava attended on Potova as his pupil. 1086 

Ma Loohdva Chhos-Zibar died of poison. 1088 


Bgyer Sgom ohhenpo Gshon-grags, tho pupil of Bya-Yu^, 
was born. i2nog-?w,do-sde, the spiritual son of Bhog Chhos- 
rdor, was born. Tshul-^phag5-dan lapa, the Buddhist scholar, 
was born. Rog ^e6*-rab 61ama, tho spiritual successor of ii5gyal- 
wa rten-nas, was born. Gra-pa winon se^?-rab chan died. 1089 

JBrtson hgras dbar, known as Bya-MuZ-va 7tdsin-pa (the 
Vinayio priest of Bya), was born. 1090 

Sa-ohhen Kun 6*uih, tho son of Sa-&kya Pkon rgyaZ, recog- 
nised as the 9th spiritual emanation of Chanra-ssig, was born. 

The saint Pha-dampa visited Tibet. JKuog Lo-chava returned 
to Tibet. 1091 

The Glan-than monastery was founded by Glan-ri-thah-pa. 
Milaraspa, after the completion of his ascetical propitiations 
(attainment of sainthood), proceeded towards Tesi &o. 1092 

S^iA pliug-pa Chho5 grags, tho saint of Shah who was tho 
pupil of Bjah-soras Ssla rgyan, was born. 

The Emn Lama, called jKgya-nag-pa (the Chinese), was born. 


Ras-chhuh-pa met Milaras-pa. 1093 

The monastery of LoeZgon was founded. . 1094 

Tshul-khrim.s cZpaZ, the red cap Lama, was born. .. 1095 

Bkra ^is rdorje of Shah /Ston, a iZnih-ma Lama, was born. 

Marpa Chhos 61o was born. 1096 

Hod sser seh-ge, the disciple of Bya-yuZ-pa, was born. Dva 
gs-po Chlio« gjuhf the chief spiritual son of Sgampo, was born. 1099 
Ye-rdor of JEfchhad kha, tho disciple of S'arava, whs born. 
Pha-dampa visited China. 1100 


On the demise of ifkhon-^ton Dkon-mChhog rgyaZ-po, 

Bari Loohava ascended the throne of Sa-skya. 

On the death of Glan-tshuZ bya A, //brih ston succeeded to 
tho headship of RGyal (became abbot of iZgyal). 

linog Chhos rdor died. 1101 

Stab ka-va Darma grag^, the disciple of S'arava, was born. 
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Khyun tshan Tho<i-imar-va was born. ‘ Stod lun-pa founded 
the monastery of J5tsou-gro (fGonpa. /Spyan sha tshuZ hh&r died 


at >SAug-rum. 8grol 8gom, the pupil of /S'gampo, was born. 1102 
6fgam-po-va received the final vows of monkhood. 1103 

Potova rinchhen gasd died. 1104 

Crtum-ston ^lo gros grags, the pupil of S'arava, was bom. 
Phu-Chhun-va died at the monastery of Poto dgon. 1105 

/Steh-pa Lo chava who brought the Ka4mirian Pandit Al- 
anka Deva was born. 1106 


Chhos-sen of Phya-pa was born. After the death of Bnog 
Lochava Shah-Tshe srin Chhos kyi 61ania held the headship of 


6rsah-phu for thirty-two jears. A succession of twelve lamas 
occupied a period of 159 years. /Snug-rum-pa chhenpo died. 1108 
i^dorjo rgyaZ-po (Phagmo-grub-pa) was born. Karma duj 
psuin mkhyaupa was born. Sgsuapo served Milaras-pa as his 
pupil. 1109 

Kun-shih ascended the throne of Sa-skya. The Gva-gor- 
dgon-pa was founded by (rhal Ohhos /jbar. 1110 

At Chhu-baivMilaras-pa triumphed over a troop of demons. 
6'gampo performed ascetic propitiations at Hoi kha, Gml 
Ohhos febar died. 1111 

The final visit of Pha-dampa to Tibet. The incarnations 
of Las chhen Kun-rgya2, &c., founded monasteries in Bya-yu/. 1112 
Khyun tshan ye^es dlama, the disciple of Ras chhun, was 
born. Jo-tshu2 S'es, the spiritual son of JKhog 7?ido-sde, was 
born. Kham luhpa Chhenpo, the pupil of JTgrom, died. 1114 

iSgompa tshui Khrims of Dvag-po was born. RgyaZ-va 
ye-grags dmar-va was born. Stod Luhpa Chhenpo died. Se- 
stoii Kunrigs died. 1116 

IfChhu5 d&r fcrtson, the disciple of Sgro (of the Shi hyed 
school), 'was born. Some of the Gter-ston of the Snih ma sect 
discovered hidden books. Pha dampa died. 1117 

Ma Khro-phu l?gya2-tsha, the disciple of Papchhen S'akya 
i§ri, Ehog-mdo-sde and Phag-gru, &c., was born. Yeses /ibar of 
Sne?iu Ssur died. 1118 

JDgyer sgom founded the monastery of 22gya-ma Rin-chhen 
sgah-mih. * 

jP^briA-ston died. Skam ye-rgyan of the Shi-byed school 
died. 1119 

Thog-med grag^, the spiritual son of Bfiog mdo-sde, was 
born. Rma Ena-ra-va became the abbot of Egyah' The 
age of Samadhi commenced. 1120 
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Chhos rgyan of Se-skyiZbu, the disciple of ifchhad ka, was 
born. 

The monastery of ^9garapoi Jgonpa was founded by Dvags 
po Lba-7’Jo. * 1120 

Tliog.s med Ilod of Bnog was born. J5rtson-grags of Shah 
was born, Whhn Skor-chhuh died, his body received animation. 

The resurrection was due to the Indian saint Mrupa having 
entered it in a miraculous manner. 1121 

Ssla-hod, the spiritual son of ilkhon-idui-pa, was born, 
(^yubrag pa was born. 6'shon-bri.son of (?lah-luh, the pupil of 
Bya-yiiZ Lochava, was born, ii’je Milaim* chhc^i died.* 


ii'do-rje sehgc of Crlah tliah died. 11*22 

Jo //bum, the father of lita-ston Jo-ye and Jo-/sod of the 
/?hih-nia school, was born The later Kun-dga/i of the Shi-bye^^ 
school died. 11 2d 

Karma dus ?/ikhycu was adinited into the order of monk- 
hood by Tre-po /acliliog /dama. Aeharya Abliayakara died. 1142 
Mai Kapa chan, the disciple of Sama, was born. Zchc- 
ston yon-tan (/ssinrs of Se-brag was l)orn. 1125 


The Kasmiriaii Pandit HYikya Sri was born, 
y/jig-rten (Jrag.^’-pa 7?gya-va rten, who became the dis- 
cii)le of Pa-tshab 6gom-pa of the Shi-byed school, was born. 

LLod //jo ^shon-nu yoiitau was born. 

Tlie 13th liigA’-Zdau (Kulika), called /9na-tshog.s* j/.ssug.^ 

( Visva-rupa), a ceiidcd the throjie of S'arnbhala. 1126 

X)gc-?7ses //Ian of Bgyal was boi’Ji. Pa(7ma-7*dorjo Ka6*-pa 
(lie with locks) of the i/brug-pa school, was born. 

Karma dus 7akhycn visited 1)yus. So-chhuh dge /ibar died. 1127 
/Sbal-te Dgra, &choin-pa, the saint of Balti, was born, Jo 
hod //chuh, also called llhog jo va-soh, was born, lima Narava 
died. . 1128 

Ses rab Byan-chhub, also called Dvags po /9gom-Chhuh, 
of l)vag?-po was born. , 

Mgyal tsha Byah yeses became abbot of llgyal //dansa. 

6hmb5 chho6* hhav died. • ^1129 

Karmajm S'es-rab hod of Shah died. Rgya-hdal //dsin-pa 
died. S'a-vo-sgah-pa died. S'e5 rab rgyam of DoZ died. Il30 

The red cap Lama TshuZ khrims /ibar died. 1131 

Nam- 7 aklia//. hod of the red cap school, who was the rc-ombo- 
diment of Shva rmar TshuZ dpal, was born. 

Du&" ?//khyon received the final vows of monkhood from 
Mai /nlii7 /idsiu. 1132 


G 
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/S^gampo hdul Msin was bom. 5tgro-pbugpa died. 1133 

Mha.h Mag ^anral, king of Tibet (recognised as the 11th 
incarnation of Chanrassig), was born. 1134 

Hod sser SeAge founded the mocastory of Khrom Kam 
dgonpa at Khrom Gusher. 1136 

Sans rgyas ^pon-pa, the younger brother of 2?gyam£r dgyer 
sgom, was born. Shon-febyun was born. Rog 6 kra grag. 9 , the 
spiritual son of Rog S^os-rab 61ama, was born. Qshon-hod of 
Bya-yuZ died. 1137 

Dus Mkhyen visited /Sgampo at Dvagpo. Khyun-po died. 
RgyaZ-tshab Byan ye^SKlied. 1138 

" Jlbrom ston of Hgyal became abbot of JSgyal ^fdansa. 1139 

S'aravft yontan grags died. 1140 

Bsod nams rtse-mo, the spiritual son of Sa-. 9 kya Kun-snin, 
was born. 

^kra^i .9 dpal of ThaA-pa chhenpo in /Stag-luA was born. 1141 


fijig-rten gisum wgon Rin 6 ssaA the governor of Hbri-gon, 
was born. Af tor’the death of JTbrom-ston of i2gya?, the abbot- 
ship of Cfdansa remained vacant for nine years. Ar spent his 
summer recess at (7dansa. Khu-^er irtson died. 1142 

Bgyor sgom tsliuZ soA, the disciple of Mai Ka-va chan and 
Phag-gru, was born. 

Gsaii ston spyipa ohaspa, one of the Pan chhen of Sa-skya, 


was born. 1143 

ITkhonphu-pa, the brother of Ma chig S'ama, died. 1144 

J?Aog jo bsod died. 

Bgyfil Chharmo, the spiritual son of i?Aog thog mcc?, was 
born. JKAogjo Hod died. 1145 

CYCLE III. 

J7jo-6tsun Grags-pa rgyaZ-mtshan, the spiritual son of Sa- 
chhen, was born. ^ 1146 


Kun-/dan Jlas ChhuA, the younger brother of Khro-phu 
rgyal-tsha, was born. 

JKAiA-nia i?gya-nag-pa, the disciple of Sgro-phng i2AiA-ma 
Lama, died. II 47 

Shig-pa 6 ducZ rtsi, the disciple of ii^nin ma Se-brag, was 
born. Machig S^ama died. 1148 

Rog SWrab 61ama, the religious and ministerial sticcessor 
of i 2 gyai-va-rten-na, was born. 

Dvagpo sgom-tshu? held the abbotship of fi^gampo, DpaZ- 
chheu Hodpo chhe, the son of Sa-chhon, was born. 
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Phagmo grub-pa interyiewed 22je-i8garilpo-va. 

22dor-sen, the younger brother of i2hog Chharmo, was born. 
Sgro chhos ftrtson died. 

Chhag Lochava, also called Dgra-6chom jBte^u rava, the 
disciple of /Steh-pa Lochava, was bom. 

Gro-bdud-rtsi grag.? of iSfnarthah was born. Gtum-ston 
founded the monastery of sNar than. Dag-pa tsuZ Pha- 
gfi-paof lam became abbot of Bgy&l gfdansa. 

Dvag«po iSgampo-va died. 

l?dorje tshui khrims of ZTbri goh was bom. Dvags-po Sfgom- 
tshui founded the monastery of 3ftshur-lha Iup. at Stod-\\in. 

Dus mkhan pa founded the Karmapa monastery of Gshu 
mtshur Lha luii at 6/shu/ii gru bshi Lha lun. 

Thogs med grags of 22 nog died. 

Kun dg&h rdorje, the spiritual son of Ehog jo-tshuZ, was 
born. 

Dvah-phyug byah rin of Llia luh, who was the disciple of 
Se-spyiZ-pa, was born. .Bssan mo, the spiritual son of ^ahs rgyas 
dpon ston, was born. 

^ih /ibum, the son of iZiiin-ma shah-^ton, was born. Pa- 
tshab 5 gompa died. Sa-chlien Kun-silih died. 22uog jo-tshuZ 
died. Phag gm-pa founded the monasteiy of Gdansa wthiZ. 

Bsod nams rtsc mo became the grand hierarch of Sa-skya. 
Dge-hics ^Tanlampa died. Dus ??ikyen founded the monastery 
of Iftshur-phu. 

San 5 -rgya 5 j 5 gorapa rdor jyshon of Bya-yuZ was born. Dge- 
bses Zohah rib was born. 

22raa Lochdva and Yah dnenpa, the immanations of Madiig 
S'araa, were born. 

Ye4es rdorje (also called (/tsan-pa 72gya ra/? pa), the dis- 
ciple of ITbrug-pa g\in raspa, was born. Gtsah rinpochhe Nam 
rdorje died. Ra^-chhuhpa died, 

Chfiihgis Khdn, the conqueror, who turned the wheel of 

might, was bora. 

Skor Nirupa tava died. 

22ta st®n jo ye^e^, the J2nin ma Lama, was born. 

Qno8 22gyaZ-va lha nahva Sans rin, the disciple of Skyob-pa, 
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was bora. 

Dus mkhyen founded the monastery of lower Kam-po gnm 
naft. The monastery of Hchhad-ka gfsarma was founded by Se- 
fikyiZ-pa. Khyufi-tshaA Thod dmar became abbot of BgyaZ- 
gdansa. Hab jo Sras, the disciple of Yumo, died. 
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Bya-/icli]ian-kha-pa foun'ded the nionasto^ of Malgro Bya- 
/icliliaA kha. The two (ilinra^^pa of iStaglun interviewed Phag- 
gru. 

Ser-7iO(/, the son of Rog 6kra-grag.^, was born. 1164 

Gtum-ston died at Chli05-lun. Rdor-ston. S'ot grags be- 
came abbot of t^Narthan. 

i2nog mdo-sdo died. S'er hod, the spiritual son of Ro^-7>kra 
Grag.*?, was born. 1105 

Mimhvi dge-mdsai- died. Shan ^ton &kra rdor, the 22hin- 
nia lama, died. The abbot of IXbri-gon became the disciple of 
Pliag-gru. ^ . 1100 

Jo-haod of Dvm, who was the younger brother of Rta-«ton- 
jo-yc (12nin-ma Lama), was born. 

ZZdsed Dharmabodhi died. 1167 

Oyam ?>ssaii Ghho.s' smon lam, the disciple of Ssva-ra-va 
6ikal-ye, the son of Phag-gru, was born. 

The Kashmirian Pandit S^akya SVi took the final vows of 
monkhood. The monastery of Ildod span phug was founded 
by Dus-mkhyen. The monasfory of Skyor luh was founded by 
Spal-to. Dvag^rpo sgom-tshul died, after which tlio abbotship 
remained vacant for two years. Phya-pa Chlio.9 sen died. 1168 

Ihod rdor of /Sbom-brng, the disciple of Karma saiw rgya.s 
Ra.<f-chlien, was bora. 

h’gyal died at Phag-gru, and the abbotship of /Sdan-sa re- 
mained vacant for six years. 

Khrom ^^er died at Kam kam. 1109 

Rin-chhen S'osrab, the younger brother of Rog S'orab 
hod, was bofn. 

S'aini smon Ijtm 7ibar died. 1170 

Grags rgyan-pa ascended the throne of the Sa-skya hierarchy. 

Ser byah was appointed to the abbokship left vacant by /8gampo. 1 171 
Khro-phu Lo-chava Tshul-se*’ byatns dpa7, who was a 
nephew of the Khro-phu Bgyal tsha brothers, was born. Rog 
S’esrab lama died. 1172 

Darma p'ags pa of /Stabs-ka died. Jo-7tbum, the Rninma 
lama, didd. „ II73 

Rinchhen Hod, the disciple of Phag-gru, was born. The 
monastery of Tshal was founded. Bya-7ichhad kapa died. 1174 

Chho5 rje i8gan-pa was born. Khyuii tshan yes’es Lama 
died. 

PPon ras dar sen of the middle Hbrug school was born. 

The 8kyob-pa (hierarch) of Zfbri-goh received the final vows of 
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monkhood. Shah Lo-chava grub-dpa? died. Dvags-po Chho^ 
gyuh died. 1176 

Sans rgyas sgompa of <8nai’fchah was born. Ye-grags Jmar 
became the abbot of iJgjal-^ddn sa. 1178 

Oshon rdor of Jlfgar dampa Chhos sdift, the disciple of Sky- 
ob-pa, was bom. Jfbom dgon SWab rZpal, tho disciple. of i8tag 
luh-pa, was born. Tho monastery of /Stag luh <fgoii was found- 
ed by Lama /Stag luh-thah-pa. 1179 

Sa-skya Panchhen, tho son of Dpal-7md sros, was born. 

Bsod rgyan of Ko-brag was born. , 

The monastery of Egyama Rin ,<?gah was -rebuilt by Sans 
rgyas i/von-ston. 1180 

Usod nam.^ ?'tsho of Sa-skya died. Llia-htsun ssla ITod ,of 
IZklion-phu died. 

J?nog Chliarmo died. IISI 

Ssahs tsha haod rgyixu, the younger brother of Sa-skya Pan- 
chhen Kun (/gall rgyal-mtshan, was born. ' 1183 

Tho monastery of Karina lha sJeh was founded by Jlus 
7akhyen-po. 

Bdo stou ^er grags died at iSnarthah and was succeeded by 
Shan btsurn rdor hod who was born in the year iron-horse. 1184 

Tho venerable Hgro-va/a mgonpo dvaii phyug /Fod Lha- 
luh (/pon eras was born. 

Grags rgyal, of Kharagpa, who was tho spiritual son of 
Bgod-tsluui tho 7fbrng-pa Lama and disciple of Bhuriba, was 
born, l&ih phug-pa died. Rog 77kra sis grags died. 118.> 

Dvon S'er /ibyuu, tho disciple of /S’kyob-pa, was born. 

Rloras (/van &rtsoh of lower Zfbrug, who was tho disciple of 
Glsah rgyara, was born. The monastery of Tshal gun tliah was 
founded by Lama Shari irtson grags. Tho imago Lhaclihen 
was constructed. JBgyal-va yeses died at Grags dnia,r. 1186 

jffbrug-pa (/liii ras pa Padma-(/orje was born. 1187 

J5sam* </lih-pa, the disciple of Gah-ba and spiritual son of 
Karma dus 7nkhyon, was born. 

Egos tshah wigon-po rdorje of upper Jlbrag, who becaijie 
the disciple ofj Bgya ras, was born. 

Vgc-Mcs Qian rgyal became the head of Odan-sa (chief 
seat of the hierarchy). 

The monastery of ilftshur-phu was founded by Dus 
mkhycn-pa. 

Hor Ohhin-gis became king of the Mongols. Sc-. 9 pyi/ 
len-pa died. 
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The kinej of upper Mo-rtse i2gyaZ-po presented the Lord 
Buddha’s imago with a golden crown. 

^chhad-ka monastery was governed by Lhaluh dvan 
phyug of ISo-spyil. 

King Chhingis conquered Man-churia. /Steft-ba Lo-chdva 
(Tshul-khrim /tbyuh ^nas) died. 1189 

Ssim rinpochhe of Bya-yul (Sans-rgya^ /Sfton-pa grags) was 
born. Rin mgon fiku yal-va of /Stag luh dvon kar was born. 

(?lan died and was succeeded by Dge-hios dri-Mul at Bgj&l 
Gdansa. . 1190 

King Chhin-gis conquered Solon country. Jdchhus dar 
brt6on died. 1191 

/Skysa^5ton by ah rin pochhe held the abbotship of Egjnh- 
gfdansa. Lama shah died at Guh than. Karma Dus grsum 
mkhyen-pa died. Gshon-un 6rtson /igrus of Glah-luh died. 
Dvus-pa died. 1192 

Henceforth Chhih gis became emperor of China. *Snas- 
thah Shah 6tsun-died and was succeeded by Groms chhe-be 
who was bom in the year water-bird, 1193 

Bya-skyuh-pa (mdo-sdo wgon of Phorog), who was kobrag- 
pa^ disciple, was born. Khro-Lo-chava visited Nepal. Chhih 
gis conquered Tartary. Khro-phu rgyaZ-tsha died. Yon- tan 
gfssahs (JBhihma Lama) died. 1194 

Jo /ibar, the son of Nima-hbum (Rnih-ma Lama), was 
born. Chihgis subdued the Danmag. 1195 

The latter Chho.s rje dpal Chhag was born. 1196 

iSkyolp-pa and iStag lih-ba built temples at Phag-gru. 

Khro Lo-chava invited Mitrapa to Tibet who after a staying 
there for 18 months returned to India. Chhih -gis conquered 
Kherah. Joftsoti (Rhih-ma Lama) died, 1197 

Dvags-po grot-sgom died. Shva-dmar nam Jiod died. 
Rhih-ma-pa Shig-po died. ' 1198 

i8gam-po ^hi 5gam-chhen-po was bora. Bkra-Grags, the 
re-embodiment of the red-cap Lama called Nam-hod who was 
a disciple fof Dus mkhyen, was born. Gshon-seh of the middle 
Hbrug-pa school was born. Khro-Lo-chava brought Bifddha 
S'ri to Tibet. Chhih-gis subjugated Na/^imanpa Ta-ge. 1199 

BgQ-hihQs Zchah-ri hold the abbotship of Bgyal ^dan-sa. 

Sans rgyas sgom-pa protected the Lo-chdva of Bya yuh Gssi 
6rjid Grags, the spiritual son of JKhog kun ?-dor was born. 1200 

i8pyan sha Rinchhen Ldan, the disciple of Ko-brag-pa and 
Yuh dgonpa, was born. Chhih-gis conquered the whole of fibr. 1201 
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Egva Lo-chava (I2nam rgyaZ iZdorje) of Ron was born. 
Phag-gru Thog-rdug pa was born. San« rgyas yar byon 
S'es rab 61ama of Stag Inn was born. 

San« rgya^ ms pa Rinchhen ^monlam, the disciple of Shi- 
byod pa Rog sbig-po, was born. 

Sa-skya dpaZ-chhen Hod died. 

Karma Bakshi Chbo5 Zidsin, the disciple of Sbom-brag-pa 
and pupil of Karma Ras cbhen, was born. Khro Lo-chava 
brought the Kashmirian Pandit S'akya S^ri to Tibet. 

Chhih-gfs subjugated Harilig.^ Dgyer-tsbul Sen died. 

i2gyal-po tZgah, the younger brother of Jihog C?8Si-brjirZ, 
was born. The monastery of Rde-va-chan at Sne-thah was 
founded by iBgya-Ztchhih rupa, the disciple of (#haZ shah. 

His nephews, Sah« rgyas (Zpal and others, managed the 
monastery after his death. 

The monastery of Gyam fcssah tZgon-pa was founded by 
Chho5 Smon lam of (7yam 6ssan. 

Chhihgis visited Tibet and subjugated all its provinces 
with the exception of Mi-iiag. 


CYCLE IV. 

Ssvara-yeseh, the pupil of Phag-gru, died. 1206 

Spfku-snsb grags /ibyuh became the abbot of Phag-gru 
<7dansa which dignity ho held for twenty-seven years. Sa^^kya 
Pandita received the final vows of monkhood from S^akya S'ri 
Pandita. 1207 

Dvon dkarva occupied the abbotship vacated in con- 
sequence of the death of /Stag lun than-pa. Rgya-ma Sans rgyas 
dvon ston ‘died. 1209 

Tilla rdor grags, the younger brother of ilbri-gofi-pa, was 
born. 

Dv®n-po Dar sefi became abbot of Hbrug Ralun after 
the death of 6rtsan-pa rgya-ras. Mal-ka-pa-chan died. 1210 

Hguru Chhos dvan, a JKnin-ma gfter-ston was born. Khro- 
Lochava constructed a gigantic image of Maitreya, eighty 
cubits high;*which he also consecrated. 1211 


JZgyalva, the eldest spiritual son of JTbrug-pa iZgod-tshan- 
pa, Yan dgon-pa and iZgyaZ-wtshan dpaZ were born. 

The Kashmirian Pandita S'akya S^ri returned to Kashmir. 
The monastery of Gian than Chhos-sde was founded. 

Gshon-nu yon-tan of Hod jo-va died. lininnxa Sima 
^bum died. 
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Tho pupil of /Tjam-^ser called Chlios /Sku-^ 06 Z sser, who be- 
came the disciple of Semo-chhc the professor of Dus /ikhor, was 
born. 12 13 

Khublai (emperor Se-chhen) Khan of Hor was born. 

/SPaZ-te Dgra-tchom died. 1214 

Shva-dmar-tshul dpal, tho disciple of Karma Cakshi, was 
born. iSne^mdo tliarns chad mkhyen-pa, the eldest son of /S'mar- 
sciigo, was born. Chhag dgra-5chom died. 

Drags rgyan of Sa-sky died. 1215 

Ddorje tslml-khrims became th^o heirarch of Jfbri-goh. 

/S‘kyob-pa 7/jig-r(teii 7»gou-po died. 

t Khro-phu kun-Zdan-ras-pa died. Yah-dven-pa died. 

Dgyal-va ^’ten nas-pa died. 1216 

Kin-chhen nlorje his younger brother, who was tho 12th 
(in succession), was born. 

Dgc-Mcs /chan riba died. <6gampo Mu/ /idsin-pa died. 1217 

Glah sion ^esrab Son became abbot of Jtgyixl-gdixn sa. 
jRhog rdorscfi died. 1218 

jf/dorjo tshul K brims of 7Jl)ri-goA died.' 1220 

Dvoii S'esrab byuh became hierarch of Ifbri-goiV. Bud- 
dhism was lirst introduced in Hor (Mongolia) . Clihin-gis an- 
nexed 8ar-tha-gva-clihen. 1221 


y/dorje yeses (Ohhos go*ba of Tybri-guij) was born. JE/klirnt 
Shig Darma sehge, the disciple of Rog-?»chhad r/sun, was born. 1122 
Dvoii dkar commenced building the grand hall of wor- 
ship at >8 tag lun. 

Ghos Lba nah-va died. 1223 

i>de-l(3gs ?gya/-'??itslian of Nerah, who became tho pupil of 
Orgyan Rinchh'en dpal, was born. SJiah ston /ttsliem-pa be- 
came abbot of 7/gya/-va ^dansa. 

Tho monastery^ of Dge-/idun .sgan was founded by the two 
disciples of S'akya S'ri Pandita named Byah an'd 72dor. They 
also founded the^nionastcjy of iShomo tshag-mig. 

Sakya sehge founded the monastery of ^amrih in Byah. 

(north) after which ho died. S'akya S'ri died in Kashmir. 1 224 

Rin Sen of Thog-kha of ITbrigoh was born. «^he 
fourteenth Kulika ascended tho throne of S'ambhala. Chliin- 
gis subjugated Mihag in Tibet, after which he died. 1225 

Ogoti, the son of Chhihgis, who was born in tho year fire^ 
sheepj assumed tho sceptre of the Mongol-Chiua kingdom. 1226 

6'gampo Suepa jo sras was born. Sans rgyas sgom-pa 

died. 
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Orgyan Seiige rinchhen cipal, blie pupil of Bgod tshafi-pa of 
Stod ITbrng, was born. * 

JiJta-ston jo-ye, the i2nih-ma Lama, died. 1228 

JBkra^is 61ama of Sta,g Inn was born. Jo-^bod, the iBhihma 
Lama, died. 1229 

Bin-seii of Kham luh in Bya-yul was born San.s rgya jo-ro 
dvah phyug ^shon-nu of Bya-yul was born. Gromo^chhe of 
SNar thafi died. Lha-luu tZvah phyug died. 1230 

Chhos smon lam of Gyam-fcssan died. Rog S'eA'rab felama 
was born. 

Ogoti died. Guru Chhos* dvah recovered concealed 
religious books from the rock of 6?nam-i?kas brag. * 1231 

S'ahs sfcon tshul ?ugon of the S'aUcV-pa school was born. S'or- 
hhyun died at JIbrigoh. Gotan, who was born in the Jhr-ihjrr 
year, ascended the throne of Hor. JZiiog kun-rdor and litogs 
Zdan 6ssah died. 1232 

Pbag5-pa, the son of Sa-.'jkya Ssan.s'-tsha, was born. Srhge- 
sgra, the son of Eiiog rgyal-t/ga//., was born. 1283 

Bvon (Zkar ^kuyaZma of /9tag lun died. /Sgam-po 6Tii 
.'9gom-ohhen died. 1234 

Dar Sen, the disciple of Rgjn, ra*- of Glsah, died at ZTbrug 
ra luh. Gshon-sah succeeded him. 1235 

llin-rgyan and Ye-/tbyuii, the sons of SsaiU tsha of Sn- 
A’kya, were born. 1236 

Phyagna rdorjc, the younger brother of 7/phagA’-pa of Sa- 
skya, was born. 

Ssahs tsha Bsod rgyan of Sa^skya died. 1237 

Grag.s’-pa yeso’s of Phag-gru was born. Gra-g.^f iBod 
(lltsham 5cha^Z-pa) of i/bri gun was born. The hloii^ol chief 
Chhigya dorta, with his troops overrun Bvu (U) and ZVlsah, 
and killed So-ston and five hundred monks of Sa-.skya, after 
which he burnt liva-sgrch and TZgyaZ-khah monasteries, 1238 

Childs kyi 61ama died at #Snarthah. I}von-S'er-/tbyuh 
died. . 1239 

Rin ?>ssah, the younger brother of 7?hog Sen ge .fgj’a, was 
born. Melon iZdorje, the pupil of iZhihma jo /tba<Z and discyjle 
of Seh-ge ygyab-pa, was born. Jonah kun-spah Thugi? bvtson- 
hgnis rje, the pupil of Chho.s- sku hod sser, was born. 12 1 1 

Ifpliags-jja and Phyagna, the two nephews of Sa-.skya 
Pandita, proceeded to Mongolia. Rog-scr ho(Z died, fiboin 
dgon-pa of /Stag luh died. 1242 

Rog-shigpo Riii-chhen S'esrab died. 1243 

H 
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Cbhos kyi rdorje, the younger brother of iihog Rin-chhon 
?;Ssah-po, was born, 

Sa-fikya Pandita arrived at Lan-ju (Lan-chau). 1244 

Sa-skya Pandita interviewed the Mongol king Gotan. 
iShe-wdo smar seA died. 1245 

Sa-fikya Pandita*s saintly powers were tested. Having 
found him to bo a feage and saint, the king imbibed faith in him. 1246 
King Ootan sent a proclamation to Tibet making a pre- 
sent of the provinces of U and Tsan to the Sa*skya hierarch. 

G}a-pa gah^-pa, the disciple of Dus-?nkhyen, died. 6^bom- 
grags-pa died. * 1247 

Graga rin gills mchho<i-pa of Phag-gru was born. Se- 
jSpyif Kha-va yesea of Lhobrag was born. 

ShaA (ilton (ipal was born. Lo-chava Raa died at the capital 
of the 7/brug-pa hierarchy. Sana-iS^gom of Sims than died. 1248 
Sana rgyaa dvon graga dpal of Stag Inn was born. S'ea- 
rab SeA-ge of RoA, the spiritual son of Rgva Lo-chava, was 
borif. f^ima senge^of middle ifbrug was born. 1249 

IfChhim nam graga bccajne abbot of Snarthah. Sa-akya 
Pandita died at Sprul-ado in Mongolia. King Gotan died. 1249 

Mun-khe, who was bom in the year fire-liarey ascended 
the throne of Mongol- China. The Mongolian army suppressed 
Mon ?akhar 7??gonpo f/don in Tibet. 1250 

iZPhaga-pa of Sa-akya became prince Khublai’s spiritual 
guide. The Saakya-pa hierarch took possession of the 
thirteen provinces of Tibet, called Khri-akor bclm-gsum. 1251 

The Mongolian king went at the head of an army to 


Gara 7jan yi^l and returned to his capital in the following year. 1252 
Graga sen of Mun-mebrag kha-wa, the pupil of Jonan kun 
apaA, was born. 1253 

iSpyan ana graga i^byun died. 1254 

Bakshi became the spiritual guide of the Mongol king Mun- 
khe. Ssem graga soA of Bya-yul died. Guru Chhoa dvan 
unearthed the six Jinin ma scriptures. 1255 

Sana-?'gyaa dpul issan (Stag lun dvon-po) was born. Phorog 
mdo-adejdicd. 1256 


SeAgo rinchhen of SpaM-akya and of the middle If brug- 
pa school was born. 

Kun dffah 5ssan-po of <S'ne-mdo, an incarnation of Bgod- 
tshaAa-pa, was born. " 

Bgynl-va yaA dgonpa, the son of Thama chaa mkhyenpa, 
died. Bgod tshan mgon rdor of Stod Hbrug died. 1257 
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JBde-legs rgya? wtslian founded the monastery of Ssah ssaA 
nerah. Lha /igro w?gon dvaA phyug died. 

Muh-kho, the Mongol king, died. 1258 

Yon rgyam, the pupil of Jonah kun ^paA, was born. Karma 
JBsam-grlih Rinchhen died. * 1259 

Egy&l mtshan ?<.bum of iZjag, who became a leader of 
the Sahspa school, was born. 

Karma Bakshi, during the years fire-serpent ^ iron-mo ulcey 
and iron-bird^ made miraculous religious demonstrations. Hmd 
rgyan of Go-brag died. 1260 

J&dag-chheii ftssanpo dpal, the son of Sa-skya Ye-7tbyuh, 
was born. 

Sakya ftssahpo, well-known by his other name /Stag luh 
Lo-chava, was born. , 1261 

Ssur-phu-va, the pupil of /Spyan-sna rin Zdan, was born. 

The great shrine of 3/tshur-phu was built by Bakshi 
Zdan sgom. 1262 

Sans ?gyas 5ton tshul Khrim^ Sehgo of Bya-yul was born. 1263 
Chhag chhos rje dpal died. * 

H Phag.v-pa of Sa-,vkya roturnod to Tifiet from Mongolia. 1264 
Kumara, the son of Melon rdorje (of the i^nihma school), 
was born. 

Oshon-seh died at J/brug-Raluh. 1265 

CYCLE V. 

Thog rdug-pa died at Phag-gru. Phyagna of Sa-skya 
died. 1266 

Dharmapala Rakshita, son of Phyagna of Sa-skya, was 
born. ' 1267 

Hphags-pa again roturnod to Hor (Mongolia). 1268 

Emperor Sa-chhen (Khublai), the grand so^ of Chhin- 
gis was eftgaged in building Poking and three other cities, 


from the year wood-mouse up to this year, 

Kharag grags rgyaZ of Hbrug died. 1269 

Gshon-nu /Smon lam of Bya-yul and /Spyi-ther pa^i Bvonpor 
G rags- pa of Cvagpo were born, • 1270 

Sans rgyas yar-byon of /b^tag luh died. 1271 

Guru chhos tZ vah died. 1272 


The monastery of Tharpa^lih was founded in the confines 
of Nepal and Tibet. 

Ye-hbyuh of Sa-skya died in Ljah-yul. 


1273 
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S'akya 5ssan-po of Sa-skya became the viceroy of the thir- 
teen provinces of Tibet, called Khri-.<fkor 5chu gsum. 1274 

//jam-^^vya^is doii-rgyan of Sa-skya and Dvah-bo 5rtan 
JBlama of Bsos rgyan were bor/i. 

Saiii- rgyas dvon grags dpaZ of /Stag-luh founded the monas- 
tery of Byams rinpo-chhe. 1 275 

Ssur-khan-pa fZvah ye of Se-i?pyil was born. Grags-pa 
Isod dpal of the y>'kaA-5/*gyiid school was born. /S^iie-7Jido Tham^ 
chad 7//khycn-pa died. 1276 

iZdorje rinchen of Ifbrigon was born. 1277 

Ycse.s' hlama of >STag luh was * born. jS^gampo chho 5 
hrgjan was born. • 

•Rincliheii rgyaZ Fatshan of Sa-skya died. Bchuh Tilli died 
at JTbrigcn.* 1278 

Rinclihen Cliho.s* rgyaZ of tho Shi-byod school, who was the 
grandson ot 7/phru/ shig-dar sen, was born. 7 fphag 5 -pa of Sa- 
skya died. Tho twelveth Gchuh died. 

Sansrgyas Ras^pa of the Shi-byed school died. 1279 

Dharniapala became hierarch of Sa-skya. Bya-rog Rdsoh 
(jong)was captured. Mog Gssi-brjid Grags died. 1280 

Bya-yul Kharns luh-pa died. 7i?ga-Lo-chava of Miuagag 
died. Bkra-grags, the red-cap fjama, died. 1281 


Chlio.9 7*gyaii, the son of latter J?/hag Chho 5 rdor, was born. 

Shva dinar Gragr sen, the first incarnation of Bkra-grags 
tho red-cap Lama, was born. 

Ii’dor rgyan of Ron, tho first disciple of S'er sen, was born. 

Karma Bakshi died. 1282 

Sans ?'gyas ^'gompa of Bya-yul and Tshul khims S'esrab 
wero born. 

The third Karma-pa hierarch Ran byun ?*dorjo, an incarna- 
tion of Karma Bakshi, was born, 

JZdor-rgyaZ, the 28th hierarch of Ifbrigon, was born. JiJnog 
7-gyaZ po dgii/i died. . 1283 

Lha-hlo hod^ of Se-spyiZ was born. The Hbrigon-pa 
authorities burnt Bya-yul. 

Sans rgyas Gchun S'ton died, and tho abbotship remained 
vacant for five years. 

Thog kha-va died at ITbrigoA. 

Lha brag kha-va died. 

Gyuh-ston ii’dor dpal, tho pupil of Ssur-byams senge* (the 
Rniii-ma Lama), who was Karma Rail byun’s spiritual guide, 
was born. 


1284 

1285 
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Dharmapala died at Sa-skya, and S'ara-va ITjam (Zvyan^ 
succeeded him in the hiei’archy. N'e-aoh of JEfbrug Ralun died, 

Ratna guru of /^tag luh was born. Htsham bchadpa died 
at JTbrigoh. Phag-gru Grags-ye died. 1287 

Sohge rgya?-po of middle If brug was born. Jlfclihim nams 
grags of /Snarthah died. 1288 

Bu-5ton Rin-chlicn grub was born. JSilihma Lama Leg**- 
' /dan was born. 

The Sa-5kya-pa authorities sacked If brigoh. 1289 

TshuZ-wgon of Bya-yul was born. 1290 

(7ser-j7lih fekra ^is dpal, a folio \Ver of S^ans-pa, was born. 

DoZ bu S'er-rgyan, a disciple of Jonan yon-rgyan, born. 
Kun-mkhyen chhos 5ku Ilodsser died. 129 i 

Grags rgyaZ of Phag-gru, who had acquired the fourfold 
Hhirima perfections, was born. 

Urgyan mgonpo ^er cZpal of /Stag luh died. 1292 

Mkhan-chlion Jhuna Prajha was bom. Sa-chhen’s (Khub- 
lai’s) grandson Olcha/athu, who was born in tho year wood-ox, 
became tho emperor of Mongol China. 1293 

Bgyal-sms Tliogme(Z &ssah po dpal was bom. The IZhihma 
Lama Gyuh-^ton Ssla-va Hjam dvyah^ Z>sam-Igrub rdor jo 
was born. 1294 

Mchhuim karma A;loA-chheii-pa was bora. /8gam-po fi'hi-va 
Jo-sras died. 

Sam’ rgyas dpon-grags of Stag-luh died. Emperor Khublai 
died. 1295 

Pkrasis Mama died at iS'tag-luh. 129i> 

Karma IZhin Lama (lyuh-ston visited Hor. 1297 

Tisri Kun-61o, son of UpaZ tssah of Sa-skya, was born, 
fryag-sdo, Panchhen (13rtson-/igrus Dar rgj&s), the pupil 
of Shva-dmar Orag^-seh, was born. 1298 

Ratnakara of /Stag-luh was born. > 1299 

Ti/d situ Byan rgyan of the Phag-gru dynasty was bom. 1301 


Dvah fo-chava ByaA-chhub rtsemo, also called Blo-brtan 
dpon-po, was born. 

Tho monastery of Lha-^ten was founded by Ban-byun rdorje. 
Hkhrul ‘Miig DarseA of the Shi-byed school died. The 
IZniA-ma Lama MeloA rdorje died. 1302 

The venerable nun Legs Mo rgyan, a disciple of J^ssaA 
dpal of Sa-skyaf, was born. 1304 

Jonan Phyogs las rnam rgyal, a native of Mmh ris, who was 
the pupil of Dol-bu i§er rgyan, was born. 


1305 
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Emperor Olcha/iitliu of Hor died. 1306 

/non Chhenpa, the disciple of Kumam (the 12£iih-ma Lama), 
was born. Another grandson of the emperor Sa-ohhen, named 
Khulug who was born in the year irm-serpenty became emperor. 1307 
The Sage S'aAs 5 ton Tshul wgon died. 1308 


The saint Orgyan pa seAgo died. 

Tisri knn rgyan, the son of JBssan dpaZ of Sa-skya, and 
JFTjam-dvyaA.? don rgyan were bom. 

JBgyaZ-tatshan DpaZ 6ssan of S^aAs ^ba/t-ra, who became 
the disciple of Ssur-phuva, was born. (7sar-ma Grags-^es, the 
twelvcth Phag grn hierarch, was born. Iljag-chhon Byams 
fZpal of the S'afispa school was born. 

' OmH-mchhod died at Phag-gru. Dpal-6ssaA of A9tag-laii 


died. * 1309 

Crshon nu rgyal-mtshan of Ri-pa, the disciple of Ssur-phuva, 
was born. Rhog chhos rdor phyi ma died. 

Emperor Khulug died, .Blama Dampa hsod nams rgyal 
witshan, the son of Rssan dpal of Sa-skya, was born. Sans rgyaa 
jovo of Bya-yul died. ^ 1310 

In Hor, Pauyanthu (born in the year wood-bird) y the 
youngest brother of the emperor Khulug, ascended the throne. 

Ye^es Lama of iStag-lun died in India. 1311 

Sans-rgyas Rin-chen died at Hbrug Ralun. Jonan Kun 
span died. The metaphysical theory of “ Lun thig ” was in- 
culcated by Tshul rdor, an incarnate i2nih-ma Lama. 1312 

The sage ffjam dpaZ yoios was born. If jam dyafis Kun 
dgaZi sehge of middle fibrug was born. 1313 

After the death of Udorje Rinchhon, iBdorje rgyaZ-po be- 
came abbot of ilbrigon and built the grand shrine of JIbrigoA. 

S'esrab Songe of’ Ron died. 1314 

Kun-cfgah 6ssan-po of iS'ne-mdo died. 1315 

Dkon-mchhog dpal of Shan died. 1316 

The (astrological and astronomical) work, called Btsi Kun 
bsdus, was comppsed by Ran-byun-pa. 13\7 

iSgampo Sans-rggas Chhos Sen was born. The sage 
Gshon-na Qrub, the disciple of Sans-rggas ston of S'ans, died. 

Rhog Ain-6ssan died. * 1318 

Orgyan wgon-po of /Stag-lun erected a largo shrine and 
furnished it with images and religious books. Emperor Pau- 
yan-thu died. » 1319 

Gogen khan, the son of Pau-yanthu, who was born in the 
year water -harey ascended the throne. 1320 
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Bio gros Enam dag was born in Bya-yul. Bu-ston wrote 
the historical work called Clihos Ahyun rin mdsotZ. Bssah dpal 
of Sa-skya died. Emperor Gegen Khan died in Hor. 1321 

Ye-sun-the-mur, the great-grandson of Sa-chhen (Khublai), 
who was born in the year water-serpent, became emperor. 1 323 

iiJdorgyan of Ron died. Sahs-rgyas-ston of Bya-Yul died. 

Seh-rgyaZ died at Jffbriig Ralun. 1324 

Nam wikha^ rgyai-mtshhn of Lho-brag, who was Tsoh- 
khapa’s tutor, was bom. 1325 

Mthah-yas (Ananta\ the fifteenth Kulika, ascended the 
throne of S'ambhala. Kun-61o of Sa-skya died. Yon-rgyam, 
the Jonah Lama, died. 1320 

Emperor Ye-sun-the-mur died. 1327 


The two sons of the emperor Khulug, namely Rinchhen 
Ifphag5 (born in the year iron-mouse) and Kans'ali (born in the 
year water-tiger), successively became emperors, and each died 
after a few months’ reign. Pau-yanthu’s son Chi-ya-thu (born 


ill the year wood-dragon) became emperor. 1328 

The abbot Ye^es hmd nam rgya-wtsho was born. 1329 

Don-grub dpal, the son of Sehgo-hbum, the spiritual son of 
RAog Chhos rdor, was born. 

Rah-7ibyuh /iJdorje visited Hor. 3330 

Ta-dven hlo-rgyan and Ta-dvon Chlio^ ^gyan, the sons of 
Tisri Kun-rgyan of Saskyn, were born. Emperor Ohi-ya-thu 
died. Ratna S'ri, the son of Kausali, born in ii\o year fire-tiger, 
became emperor. After one month’s reign lie died. 1331 

Nara-mklia7i dpal of 6’tag-luh wUvS born. The monastery of 
Guos nan was founded by Mtshur. Tho-gwan theinur the son 
of Chi-ya-thu, born in the year earth-horse, became emperor. 1332 
Jfgyan hhnm of S'ahi.' jag was born. 1333 

Ubri goh Chhos rgyaZ, who became Tsonkhapa’s tutor, was 
born. Se-spyiZ-pa Rinehhen Sen was born. 1334 

/S^gampo Chhos rgyan died. 1335 

S('-spyiZ Lha of Ssur-khah died. 1336 

Sans-rgyas Sgoin Phyi-ma died in Bya-yul. 1337 

Ratna Guru of /S’tag-luft died. Karma Rah byuh rdorjo 
died in Hor. ’ 1338 

The fourth Karma hierarch RoZpahi rdorje Dharma Kirti 
was born in Koh-po. 1339 

Bsod nam ossah of Smynii-gnas was born. 1340 

i?sod nams rgyaZ-wtshan (Kun-spah chhenpo) was born. 
6c-i>pyiZ.pa S'akya 6sod was born. 
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On the death of Nam legs-pa, i?lama Dampa became the 
Saskya hierarch. Gshon-smon of Drag-po died. Kumara, the 
Ii5nih-ma Lama, died. Dpal-Wo-brtan died. 1341 

Muu-Mo brag Kha-va, the J'onah abbot, died. 1342 

According to the chronology of Bgj&-Sion the Siitranta 
vyakarana was introduced. 1343 

S'akya fcssah the Lo-chava of /Stag-luh died. 1344 

£lo gros Sehgo of the middle Hbrug-RaluA school was born. 1345 
Lho-rin-pochhe Grags you of the JJka/irgyud school was 
born. Kun Sen died at Ubrug-Raluh. 1346 


Rje-htsun raft /idaA-pa 6/shon was born. Theg-chhen chhos 
rgyai kun 6kra, the son of Chhos rgyan of Sa-.9kya, was born. 

Tahi Situ Byafi-chhub Rgyan became the ruler of the entire 
Uvus (or ‘central Tibet). Shva-rZmar Grags sen died. The 
Shi-byed-pa abbot Rinohhen Cliho« rgyaZ died. 1348 

Rin rgyan Du^ Akor-va, the pupil of J/j'am-dvyahs Chhos 
mgon Dolbus, was born. Gyag-phruy Sans was born. 

Aikha-spyod dvaft-po Ye-dpal, tho second red-cap hier- 
arch, an incarnation of Grag6*-sen, was born. Sans rgya.s* rin- 
rgyan, the disciple of J/jam-dvyans 6ssam grub the Rriiii-iiia 
abbot, was born. Se-spyil-pa Lha 6lo hod died. . 1349 

Chhos /ibyun rin-chhen, the disciple of 7Jjag-chhen Byam.v- 
(?pal, was born. The town of ijJtso-thari (also called i^tsis-ihaii) 
was founded by Ta/d Situ. Rdor-rgyaZ died at Jlbri-gon. 1350 

Bsod nams Ihun-grub of Sc-spyii was born. The sage 
Jnana-prajiia died. 1351 

Karma Ro? paM rdorje entered monkhood. A great earth- 
quake took place in Tibet. 1352 

S'ar-rin-pochhe (of tho Rka/i rgyueZ school) of Khains was 
born. 

Byan-pa Ta/d dven, with tho permission of Ser-?-gyan, re- 
paired tho monastry. of iftam rin. Ta/d Situ brought tho whole 
of Gtsan under his power. 1353 

.Rlogros See ge of TJgyaZ-lha khan and others commenced 
tho Jliiion-pa (Abhidharma.) 1354 

i/jara,dpa/ rgya-mtsho, the adopt, was born. Ghlio^ 6shi 
gfsarma Grags byan of Phag-gru, who became Tsoftkhhpa’s 
spirifual guide, was born. 1355 

Tsoh-khapa was born at Tson-kha. His dit|Biplo S'akya 
hsod was born. /Spyan sna-va Bsod nams Grags was born. 
Grub-pa Sosrab of j8nar-thaft was born. Karma Rol-pa/ii 
rdorje received the final vows of monkhood. 1356 
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Ta/<i S'ri Kun-^-gyaii of Sa*6‘kya died. 1357 

/?soc?nam Grag^f of Pliag-gru was born. Pkra-sw r/pal 
hv tsegs of /S'tag-luii was born. Qyag-i-do pan chhen founded 
tlio monastery of E-bam. Rhog clihos rgyan died. 1358 

Blo-gros 5ssan-po of Gtsah, the pupil of /Jba7a‘i, was born. 

Byaii dpal, the son of i^nog don-dpaZ, was born. Chho 5 6shi 
iZiiih ma died at Pliag-gru. 135J) 

Rainakara, the abbot of <8tag luh, died. 

Jonah Lo-cliava S'er-rgyan died. 1360 

Rimi Zibab-pa was born. TZje Tsonkhapa received abhiseka 
from Dou-rin-j)(jchhe. , 1361 


J^god phrug ra.s-pa Grags /djyuh of the 7?ka7i hrgynj, school, 
a native of Ninii, was born. /fjo-Z>lama (Tsohkliapa) became a 
(JS'ramanera) ncophite monk under Don rinpa. TshuZ ^? 2 gon of 


died. Z^nihma /iloh-chimii died. 1362 

Darma Rinohhcu (Khri-chhen rgyaZ-tshab) was born. 

Yeses riuchhen of middle Ilhvwg was born. Rii-.9ton Thams 
clia.s iakliycn-pa retired to tlie mansion of purity (died). 13()3 

6^scr-ylih-2)a 5kra-dpal of B'ahs died. 136 1 

Byah-Sems kun hssah, a pupil of (Tsoh-khapa), was 
bom. Orgyau 7n.gou-2Jo of Stag luh died. Rsam-^tau dpaZ of 
the Rkali-rgyud school died. 1365 

6'ton B'akya rgyan of Khams rgyaZ-mo roh wjis born. The 
monastery of Roh-Byam6* chhen was founded by Senii’-di^aA 
j/shon rgya/. 1366 

The Mongol emperor Tlio kwan themur, having lost tho 
tlirono, fled to Mongolia which ho ruled over. Huh- Wu, the 
founder of tho Tamih dynasty, became emj^erorof China. CZyuh 
•flon, tho predecessor of Mkha.i grub, died. 1367 

The great Tai Mih invited the sago (sthavira) *0111111- 
/?gram-pa to*Cliina. 

Rgyal sra.9 thog med was born. 1368 

The twelveth Gsarnia died. 1361) 

Sgoir^po clihos dvLih phyug was born. S'er-seh of middle 
ITbrug was born. * 1370 

JZje-tlama (Tson-khapa) proceeded to Dvus and Crtsah 
(Tibet proper). * 1371 

Ilor ston nam mkhah dpal, the abbot of the Byah-rtso 
division of DgahZdan, was born, 

itje-6Iania (^Tsoh-khapa) visited Rbri-gon and J5de-va chan. 1372 
The Vinaya teacher Grags-pa rgyaZ-7ntshau was born. 1373 

Sha-lu Legs rgyaii (Khri-chhcii) was born. Bo-doh chhos 
1 
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rgyan Pliyogs las mam rgya? was borii. Bio grags died at 
iSnar-thafi. J^lama Dampa haod rgyan was born. 1374 

i2je-61ama collected the first series of his religious dis- 
courses. IZjam 6sam rdorje, the Enin-ma Lama, died. 1375 

Grags don-pa of Nnarthan was born. ‘ 1376 

The monastery of iStag-rtse mam rgyaZ sgan was founded 
by Mkhoih spyo4 t^van-po (a red-cap Lama). Gyag-sde Pan- 
chhen died. 1377 

Bjam-dZvyans chhos rje Jkrasis dpa? ?dan was born. 
iS^tag lun Nam dpai died. 1378 

Npyan sna hsod issan of Phag-gru was born. Mhan-po 
Te^es baod rgyam died. Dv'an Lo-chava Byan-rtso died. 1379 


' jDpaZ Zdan Don grub, also called A^tag-phru-gu S' ri, a disciple 
of B']e (T^son-khapa), was born. Chog-ro iSfor-pa Kun-issan 
of Sa-skya was born. Kun-rgyan of Sa-skya rdsofi was born. 1381 
Byams chhon-chos rjo of S'era was born. ^S'pyan sna dpaZ 
issan of Phag-gru was born. Gun Ru rgyan issan of Sera was 
born. 

Karma RoZvdorje died. 1382 

Tlie Indian Pandit Pan-bhhen Nags Rin was born. De- 
Ishin ^s’egs-pa, the fifth Karma hierarch, was born. S'akya 
rgyaZ-po, the JZnifima Lama, who was the abbot of Yan rtsc-ra, 
was born. 1383 

Tho red congregation hall of Stag lun was erected by Dpal 
rtsegs. 

Dge legs (ZpaZ Jssaii (Khri-chhen wikhas grub-thams chatZ 
mkhyenpa) was born. (He was tho first of tho line of Pan- 
chhcn Rinpo-chhes of Ta4i-lhunpo). Than-stoii rgyal-po, the 
physician, was born. 1384 

Ku-jo rtogs Zdan was born. Karma /Smras sen rtog Zdan 
was born. Bsod rgyan, the twenty- second Phag-gru hierarch, 
was born. ^ 

The shrine of Mamo in Dgah Zdan was founded by iirkha/t 
spyod-pa. Tho Bshipa gfsar-ma of Phag-gru died. Jonafi Phyogs 
legs mam rgyaZ died. 1385 


CYCLE YII. 

•The monastery of Sc-pyiZ was governed by tho earlier 
S'akya baod nams. 1386 

Mus-chhen kun mchhog rgyan, the disciple of Dorpa Kun 
tssan, was born. 

Khri Blogros chhos skyon was born. 


1387 

1388 
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il/klian chhen Hjain-ye died. JBlo sen died at JTbrug Ra- 
liin. Ripa f/shon-nu rgyaZ wtslian died. 1389 

Dge-Mun grub, the first of the line of the (7?gyal-va 
Rinpo-chlio) Talai Lamas, was born. Baod nam rgyaZ-?atsban 
of Se-spyil-bu was born. • 

Hjag-chhcn Byams (ZpaZ of S'afi died. Sfan Ifba7i-ra, the 
pupil of Ssur-phu and disciple of <Spyaii-sna Hin Zdaii, died. 1390 
Byah-sems ilo rgyan, the disciple of iZje &lama (Tson- 
kliapa), was born. Hgos Lo-chava (yi^Z issaii rtso ^slion-nu 
dpaZ), tho Karma-JBnin abbot, was born. iZje ilama, after be- 


ing miraculously visited by /fjain-^Zvyans, proceeded to Bya- 
bral in JfoZkha. S'er sen died at /Zbriig Ralun. 1391 

iidsin-phyi was repaired by JRje-ilaraa Tson-khapa chenpo. 

Ho was miraculously visited by 2/jigs-bye(Z at irgya sog phu. 
6rshon-nu yosc.<f died in Bya-yuZ. * 1392 

Byan-sems sor issan of 8m^d was born. iZjo Jlama 
(Tson-khapa) mot Lho-brag-pa. 1394 

iZjo ilama founded the educational college of 1395 

Rin-sen of Sc-spyil-bu died. 1396 

Nam-rakha/i dpal of middle of /7’brug#was born. 1397 

Bmd nams ???chhog grub of 6biarthan, who became Mkha- 
grub’s disciple, and il/khaii-chhon grub ^er’s nephew were born. 

The second Mih emperor Ilufi-wu tsha ascended tho 
throt\o of China. 1398 

Grags-pa fZpal Zdan of /Spas and ^dul-Msin Rlo-gra^, the 
disciple of Hge-hdun grub, were born, 1399 


i/ssoj-pa dpal grub of /S^narthan was born. Rsod nams 
niam rgyaZ of Byaras </lin, who taught asceticism to JZje 61ama 
Tson-khapa, was born. Lama kun died at tho monastery of 
^S'narthaa. Nam-'»tkha7i rgyal wtshan of Lho-brag died. 1400 

Baso cliho 5 kyi rgyaZ 7 ?i/tshan, the younger brother of ^Lkhas 
grub rjo, was born. Khri Bio gros 6rtan-pa was born. Bpyan 
snjx ilo-gros rgyal mtshan was born. HpaZ Zdan 5ssan*po of Hdul 
nag was born. Sans rgyas chhoA’ kyi seh-ge of Bgampo died. 1401 
Byan-chhub rgya-jutsho of Btag-lun, the red-cap. Lama, 
was born. Ratna ^/lin pa of the JZfiin-ma school was born. 
Yuiiglo became emperor of China. • ^1402 

Ohho^ eZvan grag.'j-pa of Shan Shun was born. 1403 

S'er-abs Rin chhen, called >Stag Lo-chava, was born. Jfkhas 
grub rje took the final vows of monkhood. IZge-/idun grub 
entered monkhood. Mkhah 6'pyod (Zvan-po, the Shva-mar (red- 
cap) Lama, died. 


1404 
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CI 1 I 105 d\i\d yeses, the third Shva ttear Lama and incarna- 
tion of JJ/khah fh'ah, was born. 1405 

3/khas grub Thani.9 cha^i 7//khyan-pa became a disciple of 
JJje Tsonkhapa. The fifth Karma-pa Lama proceeded to China. 

;Spyan siia </pai ftssan of Phag-gru died. ^ 1406 

iJkra-sis fZpa? ho^Z of /S'tag-lun was born. Emperor Tai 
Ming (Yunglo) invitod Byams cheii chhos ?-je, abbot of Sera, to 
China. Grag.<< h^iod nams died at Phag-gru. Chhos Ahyun 
Iliiichhcn, the saint, died. 1407 

l)\yiil issaii of Se-spyil-bu was born. Tsonkhapa founded 
the grand prayer meeting of Lhasa, called Monlam chhonpo, and 
founded the great monastery of llivo Dga/i Zdan ruampar rgyaZ 
va/iji (j\in. Kunsrafi isod rgyan died. 1408 

Panchhen ^>ssanpo 6kra si.s- of Bkra Ihun-po was born. 

S'akya 8'ri of Tsah was born. Dge-Mun grub took the final 
vows of monkhood. Sakya isod nams of Se-spyi/-bu died. 1409 
Sans rgyas 7ipho/, the Rab /tbyams-pa (doctor of divinity) 
of Byams chhen, was born. 1410 

Zi’je-2>tsun Rc^ /nla/i-va died at Shin shun. 1411 

Ye-ses rinchhen died at ITbrug-Ralun. 14P2 

Khri Smon Dpal leg.s ^»lo was born. Gyag phrng sans (?pa7 
of Sa-skya died. Lho Rin-po chhe grags yon died. 1413 

Khri Yes’es issanpo was born. Karma Do-5shin giegs- 
pa died. 1414 

il/thon-va don-7dan, the sixth Karma hierarch, was born. 

Jljiim dvyiihs Chhos rje (/pal founded the great monastery of 
J/bras .spun. Da-pun Bsod hssan of Phag-gru died. 1415 

Dge /(dun 6s.sanpo of Gtsan gi khyuh-po bya-bra/, the 
pupil of Baso, was born. The twenty-second hierarch of Phag- 


gru succeeded his predecessor. The historical work, called 
Chhos /ibyun 7;stan-pa Gsiil byed, ^vas written by Don grub 
(/pa/ of Kam kam. //fiin-ma Rin (/lin recovered some concealed 
religious works front undei’neath the rock of Khyun tshan brag. 1416 
Nag dvan grags of Stag-lufi was born. ' 14 L7 

Kun (/gall don-7(grub, who founded Jigjnd stod, was born. 

The monastery of Sera theg chhen ylln was founded by 
Sakya yeses-. ].)harma Jiinchhen became Tsonkhapa’a succes- 
sor on the grand hierarchical throne of Dga^ /dan. i^jo 
Tsonkhapa returned to the presence of Maitreya Bodliisattva. 1418 
S'er rgyan of /Shiarthan was born. The monastery of 
(7san snag.s 7/ikhar was founded. 1420 

7/je-nor issan ?’gya-?7itsho was born. .Z?gyan-.5de founded 
the monasteries of Gnas than and Ssun.man of Me-rtog /dan. 1421 
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Otaari hlo-gvosj tho pupil 7)pa/i ra, died. Grub S'erab.5 
of /S'narthaA died. 

OI 1 I 105 dvan-phyug of /Sgampo died. 1422 

Grags ^er (the second) of /SnarthaA was born. 

Lo-chava Baod nams rgyam was born. He wrote thirteen 
volumes. Bkra, sis /ZpaZ rtsegs died at Stag lun. 1423 

il/khan-chhen Dus /iklior-va Rin rgyan was born. Karma 
ilftshur-phu-pa composed ByecZ rtsis and Sa-byar /S'grub ?-tsis 
and Gasah gnas drug. 

Ilunshi, the fourth Ming emperor, ascended the throne of 
China. Nam dpal of ifbrug Ralun died. 1424 

Panchhen nags kyi Rinchhen first visited Tibet, ^sson-te 
became the fifth Ming emperor of China. 1425 

Dpal-/ibyor Ihun grub of Sera (a native of (7nal-ston) was 
born. The sixteenth Kulika, named Bhiipala, ascended tho 
throne of S'ambhala. DpaZ Zdan 6Io-gros of Sera was born. 

S'ar Rinpochho died. 1426 

S'akya lachhog Zdan was born. Rgyal dvaA chhos rje dpal 
of middle Jfbrug was born. Rtogs Zdan ITjam (ZpaZ rgya-^yitsho 
died. • 1427 

Rio issan grags-pa of /rdar-ston was born, 
i/jam rZvyans Dgah /;lo (Legs-pa chhos /ibyor) was born. 

Scr Jssan of Byan-rtso was born. Jl/chhog lha of Rva sto(Z 
was born. Goram baod sen was born. iZtogs Zdanpa’s incarna- 
tion, IZgya sras ^es rab Z/pliol, was born. Rssan dor kiin- 
Zjssan of Saskya founded tho monastery of E-bam. Se-spyil 
baod Ihun died. 1428 

Rkra s5is dpal ho(Z-pa became abbot of Staglun. Rsod rgyan 
of Sc-spyil-bu died. 1 12l> 

Ifkhas grub rje became the grand liiemrch of Dgah Zdan. 

Sans rgyas nuchhen rgyaZ ?yitshan, tho JZnin-ma Lama of Yc-rtso, 
died. 1430 

Kun-dgah main ?’gyal of Thon-mi, tho disciple o^ Panchhen 
Byams gUrij was born. Rbum phrag y/sum-pa of Saskya and 
Kuu-(7ga/i chhos issafi were born. • 1431 

Panchhen Ye-rtse of Rkrasis Ihunpo was born. Se-spyil- 
pa Snan grags was born. Tho monastery of Ugynd smad ^^^aa • 
founded by zJje-sen. Baod bsaah of Rmyun Gnas died, 1432 

Mkhas grub rje wrote a commentary of the Kalachakra 
system. Hdul Zidsiu grags rgyan died. 1433 

The monastery of Nalcndra was founded by Ron-ston. 

Tho possession of GtsaA passed to Rin-spuA from tho 
hands of Phag-gru. 


1434 
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The monastery of Stsbg mo ^rlih was^founded by Muschhen 
Dkon Tnchhog rgyan. The sixth Ming emperor Tiftg-thdii 
ascended the throne. Kun rgyan of Saskya Jong died. 1435 

The monastery of Byams-pa gflih in Chha5 mdo in Khams 
was founded by ;S^mad S'cs rab fessaii, -tho disciple of Tson- 
khapa. 1436 

The monastery of Mdo Shags glih was founded by ByaA 
8cms kun dgah. Mkhasgrub Chlio^ rjo died. 1437 

Bio tssan Sima, the Dvon-po (disciple) of TsoA-khapa, 
was born. The first /fphag-pa-lha of Khams was born. i2jo 
Nag dvan of Phag-gru was born. The great chhorteu of DpaZ 


Akhor chho.9-.5de 9 f Gyan-tso was built. 1438 

, Chhos skyoA 6ssan-po (Slivalu Lo-chava) was born. 1439 

Byan Sems S'akya h&od iiams of Rva-sgroA died. 1441 

Y on tan rgya-mtsho of Thon-pa was born. 1442 

Bdag-chen J51o Egyan of Saskya was born. ByaA sems 
kun (7ga/i 6ssaA died, 1443 

Don yod dpaZ Zdan of Sera was born. 

S'ciTab senge of #SnarthaA, who founded the llgyud grva 
tslinA of Gtsan and Dvus, died. Gu-jo rtogs hlan died. 1444 

Kun dgah bdo leg.5 rgyan 6.ssaA of 6'iias ruin, who became 
Baso’s disciple, was born. Lhariba of Egynd dod was born. 

Lha dvan dpal /ibyor was born, i^nog byan d^al died. 1445 


CYCLE VTIT. 

Rinchhen Chhos rgyen (Chhog Lo-chava) was born. The 
monastery of Rkra-^w Lhun-po in GtsaA was founded. Nam 
mkhah t/paZ (Hor-ston, the Ijama of the Mongols) died. 1446 

Byan Chhub rgya-?ntsho (of the red-cap school) of /Stag 
luA died. • 1447 

Chhos rgyaZ ?/stanpa (Rab 7ibyams-pa or doctor of divi- 
nity) of Dvag.9po, who was S'ans rgyas /iphol’s disciple, was 
born. Kun /tssan Chhos nam of ii’do-raA was born. The 
monastery of Skyid tshul of Hbras-yul in Sa-skya was founded 
by Sans Aphel, the Rab libyams-pa. J/jam dvyans chhos rje 
died. 

Ronstbn died. 1448 

Khri S'is dar legs bio was born. The seventh Ming emperor 
Tsing-the ascended the throne. Legs rgyan of Shvalu died. 

GuAru ?’gyen 6ssan died. BodoA phyogs las rnam rgyaZ died. 1449 
Grags rgyan Sgam Smyon of Sgampo died. 1450 

Btiod nams wiChhog grub of iSnarthaA died. Shva dmar 
Chhos dpa? ye^es died, 


1451 
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Khri-pa Chlios Jses was bora. Khri-pa Rin hod was born. 

Chho Grags Ye^e^, the fourth Shva-timar Lama, was bom. 
Panchhen Nag^ rin visited Tibet. Karma Mthon-va Don Zdan 
died. Rimi ^bab-pa died. 1452 

/Sigampo isod rgyan was •born. The seventh Karma hier- 
arch Chhos Grag5 rgya-mtsho was born. 1453 

Phyogs las rnam rgyaZ and Chhos dvan Lhun-grub were 
born. 1454 

Kun-^ssah of ^or was born. 1455 

Grub Chhos rdorje was bom. 


2?kra-sis dpal, the Tantrik saint of the Karma school, was 
born. The eighth Ming emperor T'hen-smn ascended the 


throne of China. Byan semA- i^er Z>ssan of SniSid died. 145l> 

Chhos Zdan Zdo gros of i^gyud stod was born. Panclihen 
^ag dvah grags-pa was born at /Shun. 1457 

The second S^akya Jsod nams of Se-spyiZ was bom. J5kra 
^is dpaZ of fi'tag lun died. 1451) 

Tlio second iikra dpaZ of Stag luh was born. /Shan grags 
of Se-spyiZ died. • 14G0 

Baso Chhos rgyan became the grand hierarch of Dgah- 
Zdan. Kliri B\o gros Chhos skyon died. 1402 

The monastery of Gonkar iZdorje Man was founded by 
Thon-me kun tZgah. 1403 

The monastery of Skyo mdali dgonpa was founded by TFgro 
^}?.gon Bio gros Assanpo of /S^kyo mdiih in the eighth year of his 
ago. The nineth Ming emperor Hwa ascended the throne of 
China. 140 1 

Blogros rgyaZ-mtshan founded the monastery of Ni-stin. 

/Stag Phrugu S'ri died. Lo-chhuh Dka/i ishi-va died. 1405 

Grags don of /Snarthah died. 1400 

Panchhen Nags rin died at PaZpo in Nepal. 1467 


Btsun-pa Chhos rgyan of Sera was born. 7?nam rgyaZ 
Orags-pa of 5tag-luA was born. The monastery ot^ (rSor-?/idog 
chan was founded by S' akya mchhog. Mus-chhen Bkon rgyan 
died. ’ 

B]g drun Chhos dvah Grags of Shahshuh died. 1408 

Bssah djpsd died at Snarthah. Bio rgyan (Sems-BfTa/i • 
chhen-po) of Bdemo than died. 1469 

Smon lam 51o gros, the first embodiment of Senis dpaA of 
Bdemo thah, was born. 1470 

Bsod nams dpaZ 6ssah of AStagluh was born. The monastery 
of Grva Byams ^liri was founded by Thumi Lhau Z>kras. /S^pyan 
^ha h\o rgya-7?itsho died. 


1471 
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Kliri Chhos iS'kyoA ?^ya-i>itsho was born. Lha Clili05 issan 
of Se-spyiZ was born. B\o irtan became the grand hierarch of 
Z^gah Zdan. The monastery of Thnb-Jstan rnam-rgyaZ was 
founded by Karam-pa. Baso Chhos rgyan died. JTduZ nag-pa 
of /S'nar than died. ‘ 1472 

Dgc /idun grub died, and Panchhen Bs.sah po ilcra ^is 
became abbot of i^kra ^is Ihunpo. -Bnin-ma S^'akya rgyaZ died. 1473 
Dgc /idun rgya-witsho, the second embodiment of the Bgyal- 
va Rin-po-chhe, was born. 

Bio gro5 Grags dpaZ (JTdul /idsin) died. Byams pa (rlih- 
pa died. ^ 1474 

Ssla-va rgyaj witshamof Stoh. skor, an incarnation of Ildwl 
Ads/n gragA- rgyan, was born. Kun dj^aZ of 7Ibrng-pa school died. 1475 
Kun tZga/i legs Z»lo of Ngom-rum was born. 1476 

Khri-pa Panchhen bsod Grag.s, an incarnation of Bu-ston, was 


born. Bssah Z>kra having died, Luh rig rgya-uitsho became 
abbot of Bkrai^is Ihunpo. Ko-mm bsod Schge founded the 
monastery of Thub-bstan rnam rgyaZ ^Hn. Khri Bio irtan 
died. •! 1477 

Ssur-mah Bya itan-pa was born. At the .sixty-first anniver- 
sary of Tsohkhapa, a religious controversy took place at 7Ztse- ' 

.sar. 1478 

The Jftsc ^ar controversy having terminated, 6^mon lam 
dpal became the grand hierarch of Bga/i Zdan. 1479 

The Lama Shva cZmar led the Tsah army to Dviis, Ugos 
Lo-chava Z^shon-iZpaZ died at YhZ rtse. 1480 

Nag-dvah I/jigs mod Grags of Rin spun was born, Lo- 
chava isod rgyam was born. 1481 

In the sacred chronology of Nor &ssan rgya-7i<.tsho the 
712th year of tlw second age expired. 1482 

Byams Chhen Rab /ibyams died. 14S4 

Talai Lama Bge-/tdun rgya-mtsho entered monkhood. 

Grags ^es rab bccam*e abbot of /Snarthah. Kungrul of Bgyud 
•stod died. 1485 

BpaZ Jssan * of Se-spyiZ died, TTphags-pa lha of Khams 
died. I486 

/8gam-^o Jsod Ihun died. Hunti, the tenth Ming empjror, 
ascended the throne of China. 6"gara-po ftsod rgyan died. 1487 

Lo-chava Rinchhen Z>s.san of Shvalu was born. The mo- 
nastery of Nan yod sans chhos sde of Sa-skya was founded by 
Bfbuni phrag gisum-pa. Gor rampa Bsod Sen of Sa-skya died. 1488 
Bio tssan Sima became grand hierarch of Dgsji Zdan. Tho 
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monastery of Tlmb-istan Yan6--pa-chan was founded by Rab 
Abyam«-pa Thug-rje dpal of Mus. 1489 

Khri Mi nag rdorjo 5ssan-po was born. Khri ^'mon lam 
dpM died. 1490 

Khri-pa Dvon-po B\o issali Sima died. 1491 

Khri Chho5 grag^ Jssanpo was born. Khri Dge-Mun 
Jstan-dar was born. • 1402 

The work, called Bhih gdoms Ohhos Ztbyun Gstil sgron, was 
written by La.9 Chlicn kun %ah rgysd latslian. 1493 

Kun <?gali GroZ mchho^, the head of the Jonah school, was 
born. • 1494 

Thonmi Kundga/i rnam rgyaZ died. Kun(?gah 5de* leg5 of 
6'na5 rnih died. Sag Grag.9 of >9tag-luh died. 149S 

Khri rgyan issan was born. • 1496 


Rinchheii >Spunpa of Gtsah, after taking Snelm rdsoh, took 
possession of Spyid S'an. — At the grand annual prayer meet- 
ing (Monlam Olihonpo) of Lhasa the Lamas of tho Gsan-phu 
and Karma schools humiliated those of the Sa-skya-pa and 


iTbras spuA schools. Khri ve issan died. , 1497 

Karma Grub thob J5kra dpa? of Ghan founded the hermit- 
age of Orgyan Rikrod. 1498 

ifdarston became grand hierarch of Dgah Man. Panchhen 
lachhog Lhapa died. 1499 

Khri hag dvah Chho5 Grag6* was born, 1500 

J?lo gsal rgya-7?itsho of Tshar-chhcn was born. Sgom- 
smyon died. 1501 

jffjam dga/i 51o died. Kun dgah Chho.9 Jssan, the abbot of 
jSkyid tshal, died. Dpa/i-po Chhos dvah Chun Grub died. 1502 

The second Dpa^-po Gtsug-lag phreh-pa, the astrologer and 
chronologist, was born. Jfbum phmg, Gsum-pa of Sa-5kya, 
died. • 1503 


Khri Dge-legs dpal of IIol dga/i was born. 

The tlfird incarnation of tho Panchhen Rin-po chlie, named 
-Slo 5ssaA don gi’ub, was born. 

The sage Phyogs la^ rnam rgyal was bora. Tift-to, the 
eleventh Ming; emperor, ascended the throne. * 1504 

Karma Chhos Grag5 rgya-wtsho died. 1506 

CYCLE IX. 

Mi Jskyod rdorje, the eighth Karma hierarch, was born. 

Sans rgyas dpal, the second incarnation of J/phag^-pa lha Kliam^, 
was born 
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Sier-&ssaA died at ByaA rise. S^akya ?»clihog of Sa-skya 
died. 1506 

The second Bkra dpaZ of /Sftag-lun died. 1607 

JDgo-Adun rgya-mtslio founded the monastery of Chhos 
Jikhor-rgy&l in the plain of Bgy&l Metog thaA. 1608 

Chos Zdan ilo gros of Bgynd stod died. Khri Ifdar Sion 
h\o 6ssaA grags-pa died. 1510 

Blama rinpochhe Dge-Jidmi rgya-7)itsho became the grand 
hierarch of Bkra ^is Ihunpo. 1611 

Panchhen Bkra iis mam rgyaZ of iSgampo was born. 

Mkhas grub Nor Jssan rgya uitshV) was born. 1512 

Dpa? Jlo of Sera died. 151.3 

* The Panchhen died at SnvLg. 1514 

Khri Byam^-pa rgya-mtsho was born. /isofZnams Dvan 
rgyal of /S'gampo was born. Lbaripa of Bgynd stod died. 1515 

The grand Lama I)ge-7tdun rgya-?<itsho became abbot of 
Hbras spans. 

Khri Rin Ao(2-pa wrote a treatise on tho chronology of 
the Buddhists. , 1516 

The power of Gtsan-pa, having waned since the year fire- 
mouse^ the monasteries of Sera and Jfbras spun recovered their 
place in the Monlam Chheupo, the grand prayer assembly 
of Lhasa. 1517 

Thub dy&fk Jstan /j.dsin of iS'gampo was born. Kun-f?ga7t 
dpsil of ^an, who was born in tho year /re-ox, became abbot of 
Chliab-mdo. 1618 

Khri Tshe^fertan rgya-mtsho was born. Bsod d\}el of >8tag 
luA died. 1519 

Grub-chhen Chhos rdorje made over the book of miraculous 
revelations of TsoA khapa to the Talai Lama Z71o-6ssan Don 
grub. Thon-pa Yon-rgya-iatsho died. Grub thob of Gnan, 
having died, was re- born in tho same year. 1520 

Kya-JiA, the twelveth Ming emperor ascended tho throne 
of China. 1521 

Khri dam Chhos dpa? 7ibar was born. 1522 


Ifjam tZvyaAs mkh-you hrtse (ZvaA phyug was born. 
iZnam rgyaZ 6kra iSis of j8tag luA was born. Don yod rZpaZ 
Zdan of Sera died. Chliov kyi Rima of iZdo-roA died. Rab 
?>byams-pa of Dvags-po died. Chhos Grags Ye^es of the Shva- 
dmar school died. 1523 

Mkhas grub Sans rgyas Ye4es was born. Dkon ruohhog 
yanlag, tho fifth Shva (Zmar hierarch, was born. 


1524 
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Khri Dpal ^byor rgya wtsJio was born. Metri Dongrub 
rgyaZ mtshan of Bod mkhar was born. 1625 

B^od nam^ Ohhos ^pbeZ of Dgon Gmv was born. Hbrug- 
pa Pac^ma tZkarpo, the great antagonist of Tsoftkhapa, was born. 

Tho sixteenth Kulika (fabulous emperor), named Dpa? skyoft 
(S'ri-pala), ascended the throne of S'ambhala, Tho great Shalu 
Lo-chava was born. • 1626 

B^od Grags-pa became tho grand hierarch of Dga^ ?dan, and 
wrote tho Buddhist historical work called Bka^ ^dan Chho 5 
febyuA. 1528 

Khri S'esrab Icgjs ilo died. J2ham rgyaZ Grag^-pa of /Stag 
lun died. * 1520 

The foundation of tho monastciy of Phan 6do t7gon was 
laid by Sam rgya^ Z>kra 4i6’, tho father of Jlphags-pa lha the 
second. 1630 

Khri Bgo /idun rgyaZ mtshan was born. Sgom Zde mam 
rgyau of EgyucZ stoci S'ar-va was born. 1531 

JRgyaZ mtshan 5ssan-po became abbot of Egyud-sm^d. 1532 

Span (Zkar Rinpochho was born. , • 1533 

Tharim/a rgya? mtshan, also called Naga grub-chhen, was 

bom. 

Cliho 5 rgya-mtsho became the grand hierarch of Dga/t Man. 1534 
Kun-5kra of Stag lun was born. The work on astrology 
and astronomy, called Etsi^ ^shun, was composed by 6^tsugla 
phren-va. 1535 

Ejo-drun Lha c?van Chhos rgyan, tho incarnation of Baso 
Chlios rgyan, was born. Tho abbotship of Sera was filled by 
Rjo 5tsun-pa. Tho Jfbrigun authorities dispossessed tho Ego 
/dan-pa hierarch of eighteen communities, HofZ sna &c. • 1536 

Edor issan of Mifiag became tho grand hierarch of Ega/i 
Zdan. Khri Chhos skyon rgya-witsho died. Karma Uphrin las 
pa died. 1538 

Khri *Saiis-rgyas Rinchhen was born. Khri-pa Chhos 
tses died. Khri-pa Rin hod died. By a 5tan of Ssur man died. 1539 
Enam rgya? Epa? 5ssan of Egyuc? Smad was born. Jlfkhan 
chhon nam rgyam was born. The monastery of JfnaA ris Grva- * 
tshan was built on a hill near Etse-tlian. 1540 

The Talai Lama Ege-^dun rgya-mtsho died. 1541 

The third Talai Lama Esod nams rgya-??itsho was born. 1542 
The monastery of Phan 6de Glin was founded. Kun legs 
of Egom rum died. 

Khri Chhos ner Grags waa born. Khri Bio rgyam of Stag 


1543 
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luA Brag was born. Khri Damchho^ ipaZ was born. B]o 
6tsun-pa died. The monasteries of Tshal QuAthaA and iS^tag 
luA Iba khaA were destroyed ])y fire. 1545 

jRje-dmA S'or dvaA founded the monastory of Dar rgyas in 
Khams. ]Rrag dvaA Chho^ Grags became grand hierarch of 
Dga^h Zdan. 1547 

JBjo hBod naim? rgya mtsho entered monkhood. 1548 

The monastery of l?shad 6*grub ^lin in Khams was founded 
by Baso spru^ sku. iiJnam rgyaZ Phun-tsho became abbot of 
/Stag luA. 1549 

Khri Nag-dvan Chhos Grags died.‘ 1550 

Chhos Grags ’'tssan-po became grand hierarch of l)gB>h 
Man. /8garapo Bsod Ihun died. 1561 


Mi Gj(S <8AiA-po (JKje-drun tsha-wa-pa), who was born in 
the yoOiX fire-serpent y was appointed to tlie abbotship of Chhab- 
mdo. Sems dpaZt 8mon lam Bio gros died. /S'gam-po hsod 
nams Dvan-rgyai died. 1552 

The second inparnation of Sems-Dpa/?, named Nag dvan 
Grags rgyan, was born. Khri.Psod nams G rags- pa died. Khri 
Minag i?dor 5ssaA died. Karma Mi 5skyos rdorje died. 1553 

Khri-pa Grags-pa ?*gya-9atslio was born, 

Khri-pa Grags-pa rgya-mtsho was born. Kun-5kra Lo- 
chava filled the abbotship of 6^tag-lun. His father Sans 6kra 


died. 1554 

The ninth Karma incarnation, named Hvan-phyug-rdorje, 
was born. The first incarnation of Bsodnums Grags-pa, named 
Bsod nams ye dvan, was born, ^ton skor Ssla rgyan died. 1555 

Yontan rgya-9?itsho of j8ton-skor was born. 

I)ge-7idun 7;stan 9'gyara, the incarnation of Ji5jc-drun Snags 
ram-pa (Dgo-Hkrasis), was born. 1550 

Hge-lcgs dpaZ of Hoi dgah became grand hierarch of Dgah 
Zdan. Hvan phyug rab-Jrtau of Gnas ^sar was born. Bsod 
nams rgyumtsho became the abbot of the Sera monastery. 1557 

Hkon-iw-cliho^ i-gya-mtsho of Sre (Hre) rgyud monastery 
was born. JSdag Chhen Bsod dvan was born. Khri-pa Chhos 
Grags 5s»aA-^o died. c 1558 

JKje druA S'esrab dvaA-po of HgyaA S'ocZ hold the abbot- 
ship of Chhab-wdo. 1559 

Khri-pa Tshul Khrims Chhos ^phel was boxm. 1560 

Thub-tZvaA 5stan /idsin of ^gampo died, 1561 

Shva lu Lochava B>iA-5ssaA died. iZnam Bkra of <Stag luA 
died. 1562 
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The incarnate Lama San^ rgya chhos iidsin was born. 
Bsod nam« rgya-wtsho took the final vows of monkhood. Dge- 
fedrun &stan dar became the grand hierarch of Dga.h Zdan. 

Tshe &rtan iJdorje pha gus of C'tsaA became master of 
the province of Crtsan. Panch*hon jBlo-6ssan Don Grub died. 

S'e^rab Phun-tshogs of i^gyara was born, (jtsug-lag Aplircn- 
va died. Kun dgah Gro2 Chog died. JTphag^-pa San^ rgyas 
died. 

Panchhon JSnam tharma Plo-fcssan Don Grub died. 


CYCLE X. 

The third incarnation of Hphags-pa Lha, named l/thonva 
don 2dan bsod nams rnam rgyaZ dvan po ^de, was born. The 
eighteenth Ming emperor Hwan-ti ling Chhing ascended the 
throne of China, fehri Dgo legs dpal died, Tshar-Chhen 61o 
gsaldied. 1560 

The third Dpa^-vo Karma 6’tsug lag rgya-mtsho was born. 
Tshe-rten rgya ^atsho became grand hiei’arch of Dga/t Zdan. 

Khri Dgo hdxxn 5stan dar died. • 1567 

Chho5 rgyan of the Oms rnin monastery became abbot of 
Dkra iis Ihunpo. 1568 

The fourth Panchlien (Tasi Lama) Dio 5ssaA Chho 5 kyi 
rgyaZ tatshan was born S'er ^Zvan became abbot of Chhah w^do 
for the second time, A dispute between Jfbri Guh and <Stag 
lun took place. 1569 

According to his biography Panchlien Dio fessan Chhos 
rgyal latshan was born in this year. 1570 

iSgampo Khri-pa Dkra S'is kun Grags was born. J/khanpo 
Nag tZvan Chhos Grags was born. At Skyid S'on the Pllag-gru 
dispute took place. Sems dpah spruZ sku Grags rgyan died. 1571 
Khri Dkon rachhog Chhos Aphel of Glifi Smud^ was born. 


The third embodiment of Sems dpaZ sprul sku Nag (Zvah Chhos 
rgya mtsho was born. 

The fourteenth Ming emperor Wan li S'in kya ascended 
the throne of China. 1572 

S'ar-va nam rgyan-pa governed ligyud stod. Talai Lama 
Dsod nams ?*gya-?atsho founded on Potala the monastery of 
Dnam rgyaZ Grva-tshaA which afterwards was converted into a 
DniA ma institution. 1573 

Gssbl khaA spruZ sku Chhos rgyan, who was an incarnation 
of Khri DAag-cZvaA Chhos Grags, was born. Lama Tardndtha 
Kun Sain of the Jonan school was born. Byam-rgyam became 


1563 

1564 

1565 
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the grand hierarch of BgeJi 2dan. The armies of Bin 
after invading Dvus, returned to (rtsaA. 1574 

Khri Tshe 5rtan rgya-wtsho died. Talai Lama Bsod nams 
rgya-mtsho proceeded to Mongolia. 1676 

JBstau fedsin phun tshogs of Jlfgar dam was born. The 
monastery of iS'ku-/ibum (Kumbum) was founded at the birth- 
place of Tson-kliapa. Althan Khan received the Talai Lama 
Bsod nams rgya-mtsho, who in the following year founded the 


monastery of Thcg Chhon Chhos /ikhor g\ih, 1577 

Baso Lha dvan became abbot of Chhab mdo. According to 
the directions of the Talai Lama Bsod rilams rgya-mtsho, the in- 
carnate Lama^sod nams ye dvan founded the monastery of 
Thufc-chhen Chhos /ikhor of iS'bom Zibor in Lithan. 1579 

Talai Lama Bsod nams rgya-ratsho visited Ohhab mdo. 
Internal disputes raged at ilbriguh. * 1 580 

Sans rgyas yo4es gave the vows of monkhood to Panchhon 
Rinpochhe. I/pa2 hhyov rgya-mtsho became the grand hierarch 
of Lga/i 2dan. Gusri Khan of Hor was bom. 1681 

Lkon mchhog yan lag thevShva-dmar Lama died. 1682 

The sixth Shva-dmar Lama, named Gar dvah Chhos kyi dvah 
phyng, was born. 1583 

The abbot of Stag luh, named !^ag dvah 9*nam rgya, became 
abbot in the 15th year of his age. 1584 

il/khas grub Uphags-pa S'akya lha dvah was born. 1585 

Sgam-po i/kra!§is rnam rgyaZ died. Bod ^nkhar Don-grub 
died. 1586 


JJjam dvyahs rgya-mtsho and JRgya2-va rgya-7Aitsho of 
Stod skor were born. Talai Lama Bsod nams rgya-mtsho died. 1587 
The fourth Talai Lama Yon-tan rgya-witsho was born in 
Mongolia. The Dga/i 2dan abbotship was held by Dani-chhos 
of Dpa2 /tbar, and the i^gyud smad hierarchical chair was filled 
by JJnarn rgya/ dpa/ Jssah. - 1588 

Bio hssmh rgya-7?itsho, the physician of ^lih Stod in (xsah- 
phu, was born. Khri Byams rgya-mtsho died. Mkha^- Grub 
Sans rgyas Yese^ of Dven-sa died. 1589 

Dg(?-/idau 6ssah rgya-mtsho, the incarnation of Khri By^ms, 
was born. Bio tssah ^ag dvah of Sgo-mah was born at Bsam 
grub sgah. 

The Panchhen Rinpochhe took the final vows of monkhood. 1590 
Yo^es rgya-?ntsho, the first incarnation of Sans rgyas Yoiea 
of Dven-sa, was born. S'ar-va Nam rgyan of Bgyud Stod died. 

The incarnate Lama Bsod nams ye dvah died. 1591 
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Tlio jEf brug-pa Lama Dpag 6sam civaA-po was bom. 1592 

B^od nam« dgo-logs^ the second incarnation of Bf^od nams 
Grag5-pa, was born. Hphags-pa mthoA-va-don Zdan held 
the abbotship of Chhab-mdo. Gu^ri of Hor o\rerrun Mgo dkar. 1503 
Bio ??iChhog rdorje of Smart lun was born. Lpon (Gover- 
nor) BBod nam« Chhos Aphel, also called Rab fertan, was born. 1594 
Da-yan Khan, son of Guj^ri Khan, was born. San^ rgyas 
Rinchhori filled the grand hierarchical throne of JDgah Zdan. 1595 
Knn (Zgali bsod nam^ the ^dag chhen (hierarch) of Sa^kya 
was born. 159G 

Khri Dpal Abyor rgya-mtsho died. Khri Dam chhoA- dpal 
Abar died. The abbot of /Sgampo, J?kra Kuu g^lg^*, died. 

Knn 6kra of ^'tag lun died. 1508 

The Pancbhen ascended tho throne of J5kra sj.v-lliun})0. 

Mklian chhen nam rgyan died. 1599 

Chhos /d)yor rgya-mtsho, the incarnation of Khri /Zpal 
rgyam, was born at Than-rin. Karina JJvfih phyug rdorje died. IGOO 


Khri Nam dag rdorje 51o Zissah don yod was bory. Dkoii 
7achhog yar Aphel of tho Sre rgyud-pa ipoiiastery was born. 
i?soiZ nanis 7nchhog grub of Shvalu was born. i?nnm rgyaZ 
(/pal ftssan of ifgyucZ sma^Z died. 1601 

Kkhan-po Bnod nams 7?ichhog grub was born, ^ag ?'gyan 
became grand hierarch of Dga/i Zdan. The Talai Lama Yontan 
rgya-7utsho was brought to Tibet from Hor, and being given the 
vows of monkhood by the retired hierarch of DgaA-Zdan, pre- 
sided over the monasteries of Jfbras spun and Sera. 1602 

Tho teuth Karma hierarch Chhos dvyins rdorje was bom. 

Chhos dvyins ran Grol, tho i2nin-ma Lama, was born, 
iZgyaZ sras Don 7'gyan-pa founded the Hgon-lun monastery of 
Amdo. Sems cZpa/i ^ag dvan Grags rgyan died. Ycsc.s rgya- 
7atsho, the incarnate Lama of J9ven-sa, died. Baso Lha-dvan died. 
Hphags-pa ?»thon-va don Zdan died. 1G03 

Nag ^van phun-tshogs rnam rgyaZ, the incarnation of Sems 
dpa/i, was born. 

J51o issan 6stan Zidsin 7*gya-7atsho, the second incarnation 
of Dven-sa, \ya8 born. Chhos kyi rgyaZ-po rnam 7/gyaZ rgya- * 
7atsho, the fourth incarnate JTphags-pa of Khanis, was born. 
Baso-2Zje-druA (Llia-cZvaA chhos tZ van phyug) died. The fort of 
Skyi-iod sgar was destroyed by the Karma armies. Chhos 
7‘gyan, the incarnate Sems tZpaA, died. 1604 

Gu4ri Khan effected a reconciliation between tho Oe-loth 
and Khalkha Mongols, who were quarrelling on account of a 
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question of precedence between the grand hierarchs of Bgoih 
Zdan and of StoA skor shabs druh named 22je-6tsun dam-pa. 

For this service he received the title of Gu^ri. 1606 

The fourth incarnation of Sems jNfag cZvaA phun- 

tshogs rnam rgyaZ was born. The grand hierarchical throne 
of Dga/i Zdan was filled by Chhos nor, also called Bios ^ilen 
grags. Khri DgC-rgyan died. 1606 

Taranatha wrote his jBgya-gar chho^ 7ibyun “ Rise and 
progress of Buddhism in India.*’ 1607 

/S'pan.dkar Rinpochhe died. 1607 

Dkon-7nchhog 7’gyaZ wtshan, of the monastery of S're-rgyuJ 
near J5kra4is Ihuhpo, was born. Dam chhos rgya-7ntsho of 
Pa-chhe, the teacher of Sumpa, became abbot of /Stag-Inn. ^ag 
(Zvan rnam rgyaZ of /Stag lun wrote the work, called Chho5- 
/ibyufi (history of Buddhism). 1608 

j&kra-sis gvags rgyam of iSgampo was born. Don yod 
chhofi kyi rgya -witsho, the incarnation of Bgyal sms, returned 
to Bvus. The armies of Gtsan invaded Dvus and withdrew. 1609 
The Grva-tshan monasteuy of Amdo was founded by Likya 
S'er 7uchhog. 1610 

^Tdul-va chhos 7*30 hod rgyam-pa reduced the monastery 
of /Sku-Zibum into a (?tsafi institution. The Karma hierarch 
Phun-tshog rnam ?’gyal became the lord temporal and spiritual 
of Otsan. Khri Sans rin died. 1611 

The Panchhen Rinpo-chhe presided over the Monlam 
chhenpo (prayer congregation) of Lhasa between this and the 
year earth-horse. 1612 

Talai Lama Yonton rgya-7?itsho took the final vows of 
monkhood from the Panchhen Rinpo-chhe. 1613 

iZlo ?*gya-rutsho of /S^tag brag filled the grand hierarch’s 
chair of Dgah /dan. Phun-tshogs rnam rgyal of Gro-tshaft ka 
rin became abbot of bgon lun Byams ^liA. The incarnate Lama 
Bnod uams (/go legs (Zpal died. . 1614 

Talai Lama Yonton rgya-intsho died. 1615 

Talai Lama Nag (Zvan 6I0 fessaft rgya-mtsho was born. 

The Pafichlien Rinpo-chhe became abbot of JZbrags spuA, ^ 

JBkra-sis Phun-tshogs, also called Lha-pa chhos rje, held 
the abbotship of Dgon luA. Yap Sans rgyas chhos /idsin died. 1616 
Khri Byams 6kra was born. The incarnate Yap Lama Sans 
ye was born. Dam chhos (ZpaZ filled the grand hierarch’s chair 
at Dg&h Zdan. The GtsaA army beseiged Sera and jEZbras spuA, 
and killed many thousand monks. Khri chhos uer grags died. 

Khri JBlo-rgya-?ntsho died. 1617 
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The third incarnation of* B^od grags, called Grags rgyan 
of t^ssinis khan goA-ma, was born. Chho5 Abyor rgya-mtsho, 
the incarnate Lama of Than-rin, died. 1618 

B^od nam^ chhofi ^pheZ filled the grand hierarch’s chair at 
Dga/i-7dan. 

The Mongol and 6rtsan armies fought with each other at 
72kyan than sgan, where many Tibetans fell. , 1619 

Khri Dam chhos t?paZ died. 

Siimpa .vlo-rZpon-pa chhe-va a second time hold the 
abbotshij) of Dgon lun. The fifteenth Ming emperor Then-chhi 
ascended tlio throne of China. The Mongols defeated the 
Gtsan armies at i^kyan than 5gan, and thereby restored lost 
territories to 7)ge-grag5-pa. 1620 

The Mongol Jfphrin las Ihiin-grub, also called /8min gvol 
Nomen khan, was born. Talai Lama Bio bsaan rgya-mtsho 
became abbot of J3bras spun. 1621 

The Panchhon Rinpoehhe erected the golden spire of the 
shrine of jBehug-chig-slial. Crags rgya-mtsho became the grand 
hierarch of Bgah 7dan. After his death the hierarchfeal chair 
was nominally filled by Nag dvaii chlios rgyan. 

Khri-Tshul Khrinis chhos-/tphoZ died. 1622 

Talai Lama Bio bssan rgya mtsho took the final vows of 
monkhood. 1623 

Dkon mchhog chlios 7iphcl became the grand hierarch of 
Zdan. Panchhen became the abbot of the Byan rtso 
college. 1625 

CYCLK XI. 

The eighteenth Kulika emperor ascended the throne of 
S'ambhala. JTjam-pa chhos ?*je (Chhos ?*gya -mtsho- va) became 
abbot of Dgon lun. 1626 

This year a little decrease was observed in the Jiolar bright- 
ness, and there being an entire eclipse of the moon, the whole 
phenomenoTi was considered as ominous by DpaZ Ihun.of Pha 
bon kha. The sixteenth Ming emperor Khun- tin ascended the 
throne of China. Dkon-mchhog rgya-mtsho of the Sro rgyp.d ^ 
monastery didd. Id27 

Panchhen chhos rgyan built a gilt dome on the monastery 
of JDgah Zdan. 1 628 

Lchafi skya Chhos rje grags-pa hod sser became abbot of 
Dgon-lun. 

The monastery of RoA-po was founded by 8kaZ Zdan rgya- 

K 


1628 
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^jitsho, also called Ron-po grub clihen of Amdo. Tlie Sliva 
drnnr Lama Gar-^Zvan died. JDpa/i-vo Gtsug lag rgy a- wtslio 
died. 1G29 

The seventh Shva-dmar hierarch was born. 1630 

Khri Clionas-pa was born. i2gya-ra S'esrab Phun-tshogs 
died. 1631 

Snmpa 8flo-dpon-pa Dam-chhos rgyal mtshan became abbot 
of JDgon-luh. 1032 

The incarnation of *Sgampo, called Nor rgyan, died. 

Khri Rio gros rg ya-mtsho was born. Rio Z>ssah 6&'tanpa7ii 
rgya? wtshan was born. 1031* 

Rgampo Rkra iis grags rgyam died. 1G35 

'Rdaii-ma smon lam rah 7ibyor-pa (Tshul-khrims »‘gya- 


witsho) became abbot of Rgon-luh. Gn4ri chhos rgyal entered 
Kokonur, and defeating the armies of the Khalkha tribes who 
were inimical to the Rgclug-pa school, proceeded towards Rvu^, 
from which place ho returned to Kokonur. 1636 

RTkhon-ston dpal Ihun died. 

Rstan 7idsin legs isad of Koh-po became hierarch of Dga7i 
Idan, but he could not long hold the oflico and was obliged to 
resign it. Rje-Dge rin succeeded him. The Talai Lama and 
the incarnation of (7ssim khan Gonma took the special vows of 
Smad 7idul dge 5 I 0 A from Panchhen tham^ chad 7ukliyen-pa. 1037 
^Tag-dvaA hstaii J/dsin JSphrin las (/Sky id ^on shab^ drun) 
was born. Rnam rgyal dpal 7tbyor (Chhos-l^ssan sku gon-ma) 
became abbot of Dgon-lun. Gu^ri chhos rgyal subdued Bcri, 
the chief of Kham^, and annexed his possessions. 1638 

S'akya lha dvafi wrote the historical work, called Chhos 
R[byiin. King Peri of Khams, being a follower of the Bon 
religion, was declared a common enemy of the Buddhist reli- 
gion. Ho was thrown into prison and punished with death. 1039 
ilfkhaii-po Nag ilvafi chhos grag^ died. 1040 

Xchan skya l^ag dvan chho5 Idan dpal 7/Bsan-j)0 was born. 
llphags shi-va 6ssan-po, in the 44th year of his age, became 
abbot of Chhab 7ndo. Gu^ri khan entered (rtsan and captured 
the kin" of trfcsan and annexed (rtsan kon to his dominions. 

He was proclaimed king of Tibet. The governor Rsod iiam« 
chhos phel became regent. 1641 

Rlo-6ssan Z/stan Zidsin Rphrin-las of Khalkha was born. 

Rstan-pa rgyal-wtshan of Rvags-po became hierarch of 
Dgah-ldan. 

i?phag5-pi chhos rgyal died. 


1642 
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i?gyaZ-va rgya-mtsho, tli(5 fifth incarnate iTphag^-pa of 
Khanis, was born. Six great nobles of China conspired against 
the emperor Khrnn tin, and their loader usurped the imperial 
authority for a fortnight, after which the Maiichu chief Suu-t'i 
Chhi-the tsun took possession of the imperial crown. 1(34:] 

The famous palace of Potala was built. 1(344 

The monastery of Ma-wgnr in Amdo was founded by 
• Lamo 6’pru^ sku i?lo-gros rgya-iataho and ITod sser bkra 
Kliri dkon mchhog-chhos /tpheZ died. 1(345 

Khri Dvags po died. 1(346 

The spiritual teacher of the author (Sumpa «ikhanpo), 
named 7/jam f^vyahs-^;sliad-pa (^ag-r7van 6rtson grus), was born. 


7)kou-?>ichhog chhos i>ssah filled the hieiurchical throne of /Iga/i * 
/dan. Hor Don grub rgya-jutsho became abbot of Dgon-luh. , 1(347 

The abbot of iSgo-man, named i/sani grub /S'gan-pa Nag 
dvan hlo hssafi dvyiii chho6‘, became abbot of j9gon-luh. He 
afterwards accepted the abbotship of Rva-sgreh in Dyvls, in 
consequence of which Don yod rgyaZ 7/?-tshan of II or dun 
succeeded him in the Dgon liiri abbotship. • 16 19 

Legs rgya-?utsho established a Tantlik school in the 
monastery of >8lvu-/ibuni. The monastery of J[7ga/i /dan Dam 
cliho.v i/1 in of /hsan-po was founded by the retired abbot of 
Jh^ou. luh at ^'ser khog. 1650 

The Talai Lama visited China (Poking), and was there de- 
corated with the insignia of Tai S^ii by the emperor Shun-t'i. 1651 
The ,S'de-sii(/ (viceroy) San.yrgya.v rgya-intsho was born. 
llod 8scr /jkra sL held the abbotship of Dgon lun. The Talai 
Lama, on his return journey from China, visited the monasteries 
of Dgon-luh, Ac. 1652 

DpaZ /dan rgyaZ nitshan tilled the chair of the grand luerarch 
at Dga/i /dan. * 

Gusri khan died. « 1653 

Emperor Khang-shi (Pde-skyitZ), known to the Tibetans 
as an incarnation of Grags rgya/ wtshan, was born. S'akya Lha 1654 
Dvah died. 

Tharpa Chho^ rjc (J?kra si6- rgyaZ mtshan) became abbot qf ^ 
Dgon-luh. * 

The Dnih-ma Lama (Ssur-chho^ <7vyins Rah-grol) died. 1656 
GusSri’s son Ta-yan khan became king of Tibet, //phrin 
kus‘ rgya-??itsho became /SVlc-sricZ (viceroy). 1659 

Don-yotZ chhoi? grag^ of Lu-hukya became abbot of Dgon- 
luh. 


1660 
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7?lo-&ssaA rgyaZ-mtshan filled the tlirohe of DgaA Zdan. 

The second Manchu emperor Kang-shi (iShin-tsu) ascended 
the throne of China. Panchhen J}lo-6ssan chho^ rgyan died at 
Nag-.9sla. 1661 

The fifth Panchhen Rinpochhe (Blo-hs^ah yeies dpaZ 6ssaii), 
who was Sumpa 7nkhanpds spiritual guide, was born. Sgo- 
man Psam grub sgafi-pa died. 1662 

The incarnation of PgyaZ sre^, named Plo tssan 6stan /^dHin, 
arrived at JOgon-lun. The abbotship of Pgon-lun was hold by 
PpaZ Zdan rgya-mtsho of Pde rgyu-chha-va. Hor Pka/i fcchu, 
being invested with the title of No-raen khan, returned to Ptsan 
dgon from Pvus and established IfehhaeZ nan. The period of 


Tshlil khrim (4ila) commenced. 1664 

^ag d\ian Hplirin la.s, who was born in the Jlre-sheep year, 
and who had previously filled the abbotship of Chhab-mdo, died 
this year. SpruZ sku grag5 rgyan died. 1666 

Plo-Z*ssan Don yod filled the hierarch’s chair at T)gnh Zdan. 

Ta-yan khan died. The jSde srhZ (viceroy) Ifphrin las died. 1667 
Jl/chho(Z (Zpon* sde-ba became Pde-srid (viceroy) . 1668 

Talai khan Ratna became king of Tibet, Plo-7rtchhog of 
/Sman-lun died. 1670 

Thu-Z)kwan chhos-rje (PIo-Z)ssaft rab trtan) became abbot 
of Dgon-lufi. Khri Plo-&ssan 7*gyaZ ^ntshan died, 1671 

Khri-dkon-7>zchhog chhos bssaA died. 1672 

Karma chhos Dvyins rdorje died. 1673 

Byams pa Pkra ^is filled the hierarch’s chair of Pgah Zdan. 

Likya Ppon slob Plo-Z)ssan rgyaZ tntshan became abbot of 
Dgon-luA. 7ilo-6ssaA sbyin-pa became viceroy of Tibet. 1674 

^ag dvan Plo-Z)ssaA rgya-7atsho took the vows of the iStod 
Tidul /Ogeslon of Tibet for individual emancipation. 1676 

Khri Plo-fcssaA of Don yocZ died. 1677 

The layman SaAs rgya-mtsho, who was born in GroA-smaeZ, 
became viceroy of Tibet. ^ 1678 

The abbotship of Dgon-luA was held by Rinpochhe Pstan 
pa/ii rgyaZ mtshan (chhu-Z)SsaA sprul sku). The monastery of 
Lamo Pde-chhen was founded by Chha-kwan Nomcn-khan. 1679 

A long tailed comet was seen from Mfinh ri. Shvalu Psod 
nams died. 16^9 

Klu-Ztbum rgya-mtsho became hierarch of Pga^-Zdan. A 
fearful earthquake took place in Tibet. The Talai Lama died. 


Pkon- 7 achhog yar ^pheZ of SvQ-rgyxid died* Pstan Zidsiii 
/jphrin las of <Skyid shod died. 


1681 
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The Talai Lama Tshahs tZvyans rgya-mtsho was born. 

The astronomical work of Sde-srid, called Baidurya dkarpo, was 
compiled. 1082 

Khri Byam5-pa 6kra ^is died. 1683 

After the return of Bio -gros rgya mtsho to China, TslmZ 
khrim5 dar rgyas of Chonos became hierarch of Dgah Zdan. 1084 
Lama Rinpochhe Pad eZkar 7idsin-pa Yese^ rgya-jHtsho was 
born. The left branch of the Oeloth Mongols and the Khalklias, 
being on the verge of going to war with each other, Khri Blo- 
rgya latsho reconciled them to each other. 1685 


CYCLE XII. 

Khri chhen Plo-&ssan rgya mtsho of Lamo of Pgah Zdan 


proceeded to Peking. ^ 1080 

Lchah 6’kya Takau S'ri ^ag cZ van Plo Jssah became abbot of 
Pgon-lun. Bla-ma Blo-gros rgya-mtsho died at Zlbog khog. 1687 
B6'tan pa/a Sima (the Pdorje slo-dpon of Surapa lyikhanpo), 
who was an incarnation of Khri Plo-rgyam, was born. 1088 

Pdo-pa llab Byams-pa (PpaZ Zdan rgya-?atsho) became 
abbot of Dgon lun. • 1689 

Psam-Z)lo sbyin-pa rgya-'Witsho of Bka^ hgyur became hier- 
arch of Pgah-Zdan. 1691 

The Bde-rgyu chhun-va, named Kun-dgaZi rgya-mtsho, 
became abbot of Bgou-lun. 1092 


The Sde-srid (viceroy) Sans rgya rgya-misho built the 
nine storeyed palace of worship (Pho drah-dmarpo) of Potala. 
The annual prayer congregation called Tshogs-mchhod Snion 
lam was established by the /S'de-srid to commemorate the anniver- 


sary of the acce.ssion of the Talai Lama Sag dvan bio hssah. 1003 
Chono Tshnl-dar became hierarch of Bgah-Zdan. * 1691 

Blo-6ssan*Sag-dvaA lijigs med, an incarnation of BgyaZ 
sras Rinpochhe, was born. , 1695 

The Bdo-srid (viceroy) Sans rgyas rgya-mtsho wroto the 
work, called Boiser shva ser chhos Zibyun, i, e., history^ of the 
rise of the yellowcap school, 1697 

Lama Rinpochhe Yo-?*gyam of Mon arrived at J/bras- 
spuh. Chhn •hssan Rinpochhe became abbot of Btsan Dgon 
monastery. Btsan-po Nomcn khan died. 1098 

Bjam dvyahs feshad rdor became abbot of Bgo-rnah. 1699 

Don-yod rgya-mtsho became hierarch Bga/i Zdan. 

^tag-luh shabs druh Chhos kyi Sima became abbot of 
Pgou-lnn. 


1700 
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Talai Lama TshaA cZvyaA^ rgya-mtsho renounced the vows 
of celibacy and monkhood at 5kra 4is Ihunpo. 1701 

The ^Sde-srid (viceroy) SaiW rgyas rgya-iwtsho resigned his 
office. The Mongol prince Lha-&ssan became king of Tibet. C 1702 
Sumpa mkhanpo was born. 1 1703 


Pad dkar /idsin-pa was identified as the real incar- 
nation of the Talai Lama. Lha-6ssaA, the son of Rah a rgyaZ-po, 
fought with the iS'de-srhZ (viceroy) San^; rgyas rgya-mtsho. The 
latter was killed, and with him four hundred Tibetans were slain. 
Llia-fjssan declared himself the absolute monarch of Tibet. 


The Talai Lama Tshah-dvyans rgya-mtsho was ordered to China. 

Ho died near lake Khokonur. 1704 

Pad dkar Msin-pa Ye^es rgya-wtsho was placed on the 
throne of Potala. 1706 

The Talai Lama Sksd 6ssah rgya-mtsho was born. 1707 

A great earthquake took place in Tibet. 1708 


The new Talai Lama and ITjam-dvyahs fcshad rdor were in- 
vested with the insignia of an imperial order, ifjam dvyahs 
i>shad-pa founded, the monastery of Rkra 81.9 Akhyil in Amdo. 
At DgonAnfi the Uampa r/sum (three incarnate Lamas) estab- 


lished the Itgyud (?rva (Tantrik scliool). 1700 

Chhu-6ssun Rinpo-chho, a second time, hold the abbotship 
of i)gon-lun. Sumpa nikhanpo became a monk of JOgon-lnh. 1711 
//jam-dvyah5 ishad-pa wrote the work called i/jig-byod 
chho.9 /ibyun. LcliaA skya Nag dvan chhos Man died. 1713 

i/jam dvyan.9 feshad pa established a Tantrik class at Rkra 
sis /tkhyil, and wrote a clmonology of Binldhist events. 1715 


The incarnation of Lchanskya Yese^ 65tan-pa 6^gron-mo 
was born. 

The armies «f Chungar, or tlie left branch of tho Mongols, 
slew king Lha-&ssaA, 1716 

The Chungar armies sacked the I?nin monasteries of 7?nam 
rgjiil ^lin, JMorje brag, iS'raiii gro^ grlin, &c., and made the 
I>ge-lug.9-pa church predominant all over Tibet. ' 1717 

Under the colnmand of tho emperor of China the Talai 
Lama 2?ka2-6ssan rgya-9atsho was brought to Tibet from /S’ku- 
7ibun by*rhit-6kwan Rinpo-chho chho^ rgya-?atsho and pierced 
on the throne of Potala. 

ilbyin rgan became abbot of Rkra iis /ikhyii. Hjam- 
dvyans hahad rdor died. Tho emperor Khang-shi died. Tho 
third of tho Manchu line, called Shin-tsu yiin-ting, became 
emperor. 1721 
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The Ocloth Mongols of Khokonur fought with the imperial 
forces and wore defeated. The Chinese killed upwards of seven 
hundred monks of all classes, including the abbot of Gscr khog 
fZgon, called Chhu-tssaA rinpochhe, and destroyed many religious 
objects, and burnt down several shrines and congregation lialls. 

Tliey also demolished three great monasteries of Shva-vo khog 
as well as many hermitages. Many aged monks of /Sku-/ibum 
were also killed. Sumpa 7>ikhanpo proceeded to Tibet. 1722 

The Chinese, under their generals Kung and Yo-u the-ii, 
destroyed the temples and grand congregation halls of tho 
r>gon-lun monastery, and burnt thirteen sets of /Ika/i-Ztgyur, and 
killed many monks. Tho monasteries of the i/ju-lag Sem-ui 
f/gon schools, recluses cells, &c., were destroyed by them. In 
the autumn the three hermitages of Dgon-lunand Shva-vo khog, 
and tho monasteries of J/ju-lag were rebuilt. 1723 

Snmpa wkhanpa was appointed abbot of 8<*o man. 1725 

Tho nineteenth Kulika Iihiam-^non sen (Vikrama Simha) 
became emperor of S'ambhala. When tho demon like ministers 
{likiih 61on) killed tho viceroy (Sde-nvid) Shan khan cbhcnpo 
who was a devout advocate of lluddhism, Phola Thejo Ihod 
nam .9 /S'tob,'? rgya.9 (king Mivan) returned to i^vus from upper 
Tibet with troops of Ladag, i/ha//ri, and Ctsan. lie slew up- 
wards of one thousand troops of Dvn.9 and KoA-po, &c., and 
entirely suppressed tho enemies of tho Government. 172G 

When tho Dvus people rose in rebellion, Phola Theje, being 
reinforced by tho Chinese troops, killed the three rebel ministers 
and removed tho Talai Lama to iTka7i-dag. 77gya/ 6’rc.9 .sprul 
sku became abbot of Ilhvus spuA Plo-^saZ grlih. Phola Thejo 
became viceroy of Tibet, and was also invested Avith the title of 
Chun-vaA. , 1727 

Dgoii luA, Btsan dgon and other monasteries having been 
restored to their former condition, tho author's predecessor 
Sum-pa chhos rjo Phun-tshogA* rnam rgyal and YZhii-chhos 
rje Blo-tssaii ^ZpaZ became abbots of Dgon luA and Btsan-dgon 
respectively. 1728 

The author (Sumpa mkhanpo) returned to Amdo from • 

Dvns in Tibet.’ 1730 

The author founded tho monastery of Bshml sgrub r/liA. 1732 
The author accepted tho abbotship of Bsam-^tan ^lin. 1733 

VaA chho .9 rje-gragA-pa dpsd Abyor became abbot of Dgon 

\nh. 

At the command of the emperor of China the AchaAskya 
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The seal (see Plate VI) is oval in shape, slightly pointed at each 
end, and is 5f inches long by wide. The edge varies slightly in thick- 
ness, but is generally about f ths of an inch thick. The surface is pro- 
tected by the rim being raised above the face of the plate about -j^th of 
an inch. The metal is whitish grey, and is thought by Mr. Nicholls to 
be base silver. The back of the plate is fitted with two solid buttons, 
each more than half an inch in diameter, by which* it could be at- 
tached to another object. It probably was attached to an inscription 
engraved on metal. 

The upper section of the face of the seal, being slightly less than 
one half of the surface, is occupied by a quaint figure of the mythical 
monster Qaruda, executed in tolerably high relief. •He is represented 
standing on a base composed of two parallel lines, facing front, A^ith 
outspread wings. His face is that of a man, broad and fulh with thick 
lips. His hair is arranged exactly like the wig of an English Judge. 
A snako is twined round his neck, its head projecting above his left 
shoulder. 

A circle, intended doubtless for the discus of Vishnu, who rides on 
Garuda, is faintly indicated in the field to the proper right of the figure, 
and a corresponding dim mark on the proper left is probably intended 
for the conch shell of the god. 

A space an inch in length is left blank at the bottom of the plate. 
The interval between this space and the parallel lines on which Garuda 
stands is occupied with eight lines of prose inscription. The alphabet 
is that used by the Gupta kings both for coin legends and inscriptions 
on stone in Horthern India. The letters, though minute, are well and 
clearly cut in moderately high relief, the vowel marks being fully ex- 
pressed. Most of the inscription is easily legible, but it is damaged in 
places, especially in the middle of the second and third lines. 

The seal was presented to Mr. Nicholls (who accep’ted it on. behalf 
of Government/ by a member of a very old and respectable Muhammadan 
family residing at Bhitari near Sayyidpur in thq Qhdzipur District, 
N. W. P. It was found at some date previous to 1886, when the founda- 
tions for a new building were being dug. It is certainly genuine. 

The fact that the tablet is a seal is readily proved by comparison of 
it with similar objects. 

The only* other known seal of the Early or Imperial Gupta iJynasty 
is that which is fused on to the spurious copper plate grant from Gayd, 
purporting to have been made by Samudragupta. That seal is of copper, 
and is described as follows by Mr. Fleet ; — “ On to the proper right side 
of the plate, there is fused a seal, oval in shape, about 2^" by Sj". It 
has, in relief on a countersunk surface — at the top, Garuda, represented 

L 
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as a bird, standing to tho front, Tvith outstretched wings ; and, below 
this, a legend in five lines, which, being also in relief, is so worn that 
nothing of it can be read except a few disconnected letters here and 
there, and Sain[v^\drag[tiJ]p[tah], very faintly, at the end of line 5. 
It must have contained a succinct recital of the genealogy, after the 
fashion of the Asirgadh seal of S'arvavarman, No. 47 above, page 219, 

and the Sonpat seal of Harshavardhana, No. 62 above, page 231 

The legend on the seal of this grant is in characters which present a 
very diiterent appearance to those of the body of the inscription ; as also 
does the copper of the seal, as compared with the substance of the plate ; 
and the seal is in all probability a genuine one of Samudragupta, detached 
from some other plate.’'* 

The copper seal of Harshavardhana, above referred to, is even larger 
than the one now under examination,, measuring by 6J. It weighs 
three pounds six ounces. ‘‘ All round it there runs a rim, about 
broad ; and inside this there are, in rather shallow relief on a slightly 
countersunk surface, — at the top, a bull, recumbent to the proper right ; 
and below this the inscript ion, ’’f in thirteen lines. 

The Garuda device recurs on the seal of tho copper plate inscription 
of Riija Tivara Deva {circa A. I). 800), found at Ibijim in tho Central 
Provinces. “ The top of the seal is circular, about 3^^" in diameter. It 
has, in relief on a rather deep countersunk surface, across the centre, 

a legend, in two lines ; in tho upper part a figure of Garuda, facing 

full front, depicted with tho head of a man, and tho body of a bird, witli 
his wings expanded, with, apparently, human arms hanging down between 
the wings and the feet, and with a ser]_3ent with expanded Imod, standing 
up in front of and over each shoulder ; on tho proper right of this, a 
chakra or discus, tho emblem of Vishnu ; and on tho proper left a 
sanklia or conch shell; in tho lower pai't, a floral device.”! 

The device on tho upper portion of a royal seal was invariably tho 
emblem used by tho dynasty concerned as its special cognizance. Tho 
seal under discussion and tho Gaya one of Samudra Gupta settle definitely 
that the imago of Garuda was the family cognizance of the Karly Guptas, 
and so explain the phrase (Jarumad-anka in the x^o'^thumous inscription of 
Samudra Gupta at Allahabad, tho bird- headed standard of tho Gupta 
gold coins, and tho reverse device of the copper coins. No doubt can 
now bo felt tliat in all these cases tho mythological significance of tho 
bird-like figure is tho monster Garuda, tho vchiclo of Vishnu. Tho 

* Fleet, Corpui* Inttcriptionum Indicaruni, Vol. Ill, p. 255, 

t Fleet, ihid., Vol. Ill, p. 231. 

! Fleet, ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 292. 
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form of the Garuda-headed standard on the gold coins was, I am con- 
fident, borrowed from the Roman eagle, and the form of the device of tho 
copper coins may have been imitated from a Greek original, that is to 
say, from tho owl of Athene, especially as represented on coins of 
Pergamon.* * * § 

Sometimes Garuda is represented with human arms, as on the 
Rajim seal, and sometimes without them, as on the seal of Kumara- 
gupta. The same variation of detail is observable in the case of tho 
copper coins. t 

The inscription on Kuraaragupta’s seals, is, as usual with seal le- 
gends, purely genealogical ; and tho greater part of tho record gives the 
particulars of the Gupta genealogy in tho standard form of words em- 
ployed in the Bhitari pillar inscription and other Gupta inscriptions.^ 

In the beginning tho seal omits, between the words ap%'atiratha'>ya 
and maluirdja-s'ri-Gupfa^ a string of epithets given in tho pillar inscrip- 
tion, but, from tho words mahdmja-s'rUGupta down to tho name of 
Kumaragupta in tho fifth line, tho record is identical (except by omit- 
ting Kumara’s title of paramahhdijavato)^ word for word, with that in- 
cised on the Bhitari pillar. The rest of the nowly discovered inserip. 
tion docs not seem to be quite identical with tlio wording of any known 
record. A son of Kumaragupta is certainly mentioned, and tho name 
of Kumara’s queen, Anattadevi (?), is stated, but I am doubtful whether 
tho name Skanda occurs or not. I can read only partially tho Gtli and 
7th lines. Tho first four characters of tho concluding 8th lino are in- 
distinct, but the remainder is easily legible, and shows that the seal be- 
longs to tho reign of Kumaragupta, circa A. D. 414 — 452. § 

Tho antiquities at Bhitari, near Sayyidpur at tho eastern extremity 
of the Glidzipur District in the North-Western Provinces, about half 
way between Benares and Ohazipur, have long been known to archieolo- 
gists. The site was carefully explored more than fifty ’years ago by Sir 
Alexander Cunningham and his friend Mr. Vincent Trogear. Tho latter 
became the possessor of a valuable collections of coiqs, many of which aro 
now in the Bodleian cabinet. 

The mo«t notable relic is the monolith pillar bearing an inscription 
of the reign of Skandagupta. A translation of this record, made from 
Sir A. Ouimingham’s copy, was published by Dr. Mill in tho Journal of this 
Society in 1837. Certain minor corrections in this translation were 

* Smith, Coinage of the Early Gupta Dynast y in the Journ.al of tlio Royal Asiatio 
Society, for Jan. 1889, p. 24 j soo also Fleet, ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 14, note 3, 

t Smith, ibid , Plate IV, figures 8 — 16, 

X Fleet, ibid., Vol. HI, p, 53, etc. 

§ Smith, ibid., p. 6. 
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subsequently made, but the inscription was never edited properly until 
it came into the hands of Mr. Fleet. That scholar has now published 
(No. J3in volume III of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarnm) an accurate 
facsimile, transliteration, and translation of the document, which I havo 
made use of in writing the above notes. 

“ The inscription,” observes Mr. Fleet, “ is one of the Early Gupta 
king Skanda Gupta. It is not dated. It belongs to the Vaishiiava 
form of religion ; and the object of it is to record the installation of an 
imago of the god Vishnu, under the name of S^ariigin or ‘ the wielder of 
the bow of horn named S'arriga,* and the allotment, to the idol, of the 
village, not mentioned by name, in which the column stands.”* 

The site is niarked by largo brick mounds, and numerous bricks 
inscribed with the name of S'ri Kuinaragupta were found in the fields 
by Sir A. •Cunningham, who also describes certain sculptures which 
seem to belong to the G upta period. 

The presence of Indo-Sassanian coins of the 8th or 9tli century 
A. D. is an indication that the site continued to bo occupied after the 
fall of the Gupta dynasty .f 

There can h% no doubt that it was a place of importance in the 
reigns of Kuinaragupta and Skandagupta, circa A. D. 414 — 480. 

HcmarJcs on the above. {With a chronological table ). — 

By Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle. 

The seal is a far more important one than would appear from Mr. 
Smith’s statement of its contents. The fact is that it is not a seal of 
Kumara Gupta I., but of a Kum^ra Gupta II. ; and that we have in the 
inscription of the seal, for the first time, a genealogy of the Early Gupta 
dynasty that enumerates nine generations, instead of only fho seven 
hitherto known. 

The last tliree lines of the inscription which Mr. Smith failed to 
read really contain the most important portion of the record, and contain 
entirely new information. Nor are these lines more doubtful to 
read than any of the preceding ones ; and most fortunately the names 
of the kings occurring in them are very fairly distinct. The following is 
a complete transcript of the record, in Nagari and Roman. In the 
latter transcript the less legible portions are enclosed in round, and the 
illegible portions in straight brackets. It should bo remembered, how- 
ever, that on account of the stereotyped formulas employed in such 
records, the reading even of these portions is perfectly certain. 

* See Fleet, ibid., Vol. III., p. 63. 

t Arcli 00 ol. Survey Rep., Vol. I, pp. 96 — 103, Pis. XXIX, XXX. 
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Ndgari Tramcript.* 

3. 5Tf^«TrT3zfttr 

viar- 

4. ^r ??^rwrfvTr«T§t’^s55?rw v^^anr- 

vl 

Xh ^ V* . ^ 

r>. ^fVTT^%T^TO^ 3 T?^?qT^UI^T i?^T> 

7. TT^TfVTiwft^Tf^^j?rw ir^Tt^rf 

8. fr^TTmif«<TTaT^?flTaf7T.* II 

Homan Transcri'pt.’^ 

1. [Sar] (vva)-rajoclicliliettuh pritLivyam aprathiiathasya Mah{i(ra- 

ja-S'ri-Gupta-prapautfcra)sya Maharjija-Sn-Ghatotkacha- 

pauttrasya Ma(ha)- 

2. [raja]dluraja-S'ri-Ohandragupta-puttrasya (Lichchha) [vi-dau- 

liitira](sya Maliadevyam) [Kuma]ra-devyam utpannasya 
Maharaj adliira ja- 

3. [S'ri]-(Sa)mudraguptasya puttras (tat-parigrihito Ma)[l)ado- 

Ty’dn Da](tta-devya)m utpaniias svayam ch(’a)pratira,thah 
pammabliaga- 

4. [vatoMahaJrdjadhiraja-S'n-Chan(draglip)[taS ta]sya pij[fctras 

tat]-(padaniiddhydto) Mahadevya[ni] Dhruva-dkyyam ntpan- 
no Ma(]iara)- ’ 

5. [jadlii]i'aja-S'rf-Kumdrag[u]ptaS tasya pu(ltra)s tat-padaniid- 

dhyato Mahad(e)vyam Ananta-devyam utpanno Ma(lia)[ra]- 

6. [jd](dhiraja)-S'n-Puraff[u]p[ta]S tasya pu(ttra)s tat-padanud- 

dhjrato Mahadevyam S'KiYA(T8A)-DEvyAM iitpaim(o) Ma[ha]- 

7. (rajadhiraja-S'n-Na)ras(iin)hagUptas tasya (pu)ttras (tafc-pa- 

danuddhyato Maliadevyam S'lifMAif-DE)- 

8. v[yX]m u(tpannah pararaa-blia)gavat(o) Mahara*(jad!hiraja- 

S'ri-Kumdragu) [ptah] . 

* From the original seal ; seo Plate VI. 

t Tho portions enclosed within straight brackets aro entirely rubbed away ; 
those within round brackets aro more or less damaged, but sofficiontly legible. Tho 
"^ipadhmdidi/a is represented by 
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Translation.^ 

(Lines 1 and 2.) — The son of the Mahdrdjadhiraja, the glorious 
Samudra' Gupta, who was the exterminator of all kings ; who had no 
antagonist {of equal power) in the worl4 ; who was the son of the sou’s 
son of tho Maharaja the illustrious Gupta ; who was the son’s son of the 
Maharaja, the illustrious Ghototkacha ; (and) who was l51ie son of tho 
MaharajAdhiraja, the glorious Ohaudra^upta (!•)> (and) the daughter’s 
son of Lichchhavi, begotten on tho Mahadevi KuMiCRADEvf, 

(Line 3.) — (loas) the most devout worshipper of tho Divine One, 
the Maharajadhiraja, the glorious Chaudrag^upta (IL), who was accepted 
by him (i. e., Samudragupta) ; who was begotten on the Mahadevi 
Dattadevi ; and** who was himself without an antagonist (of equal 
power). 

(Lino *’4.) — His son (teas) the Maharajadhiraja, the glorious Kuiudra- 
gupta (L), who meditated on his feet, (and) who was begotten on tho 
MahAdovi Dhuuvadevi. 

(Lino 5.) — His son (was) tho Maharajadhiraja, tho glorious Pura- 
gupta, who meditated on his feet, (and) who was begotten on tho 
Mahddovi AnantadevI. , 

(Lino 6.) — His son (was) tho Maharajadhiraja, tho glorious Nara- 
simhagupta) who meditated on his feet, (and) who was begotten on the 
Mahddovi S'RivATSADEvf. 

(Lines 7 and 8.)— His son (was) tho most devout worshipper of the 
Divine One, the Maharajadhiraja, tho glorious Kuiudragupta (IT.), who 
meditated on his feet, (and) who was begotten on tlie Mahadevi Shif- 

MATIDEVf. 

All the names of tho kings are quite legible on tho original seal : 
quite sufficiently so, to identify them satisfactorily.! Of tho names of 
the two last qi,ieens, Srhatsa .and Sr (math, the two first syllables respec- 
tively (Sriva and Sr(ma) ai*c legible ; but the terminal ones (tsa and H) 
can only bo faintly seen. 

Before discussing tho information of this record, some of its techni- 

V 

* I follow IVfr. Fleet’s translation (Corpus Inscriptionum Indicariifn, Vol. Ill, p. 
64) as far as it goes. 

t Or, “,who was himself an antagonist (of equal power to all his enemies),” if wo 
road svayain cha pratiratliah ; see below. *’ 

X Tho photographic plato unfortunately is not quite as distinct, as one would 
wish. Tho original plato requires to be held in various lights, and to bo examined 
with a largo magnifying glass ; but with those helps there is really not much difficulty 
in reading the whole of tho record, with the exception of those small and unimportant 
portions (in straight brackets) that are entirely rubbed away (apparently during tho 
process of cleaning the plate.) 
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calities may be briefly noted. Firstly, the uniform nso of the npadlimamya^ 
in 1. ], rdjochchhettuh pritJdvytm ; 1. 3^ apratirathah parama° ; 1. 8, uU 
pannah paraina^ ; and secondly, of the doubling of t and dh when follow- 
ed by r and y respectively, as in 1. 1, prapauttrasya and pauttrassya ; 
1. 2, puttrasya and dauhittrasya ; 1. 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, piittras; 1. 4, 5, 6, 
7, pdddnuddhydto ; thirdly, the assimilation of the visarga to a fol- 
lowing 5, in 1. 3, utpannas-svayam ; fourthly, the reading svayam 
cli dpratirathah in 1. 3. The same phrase is read by Mr. Fleet* in the 
Bhitari stone inscription (1. 4) svayam apratirathasya. The phmse also 
occurs in Kiimaragupta I.’s Bilsad stone inscription and in Skanda- 
gupta’s Bihar stone inscription* but in the former it is illegible, and 
in the latter it is cut away and lost. There arc, therefore, only two 
records (tho seal and the stone of Bhitari) to establish the reading ; 
and the exact point is whether the aJcshara that follows should bo 
read ma or cha. Now in the Bhitari stone inscription (at least, as 
shown in Mr. Fleet’s plate) the aksJiara is too indistinct to be definitely 
identified ; while on the Bhitarf seal it is quite distinctly cha. Moreover 
tho seal has a distinct amcswara over tho ya of svaya^ which anmwdra is 
apparently also present on the Bhitaii stone; and tlio only 

agrees with the reading cha or ratlicr cha. The vowel mark over cha is 
hardly distinguishable in tho present state of tlie seal ; and tho reading 
cha pratiralhah would also give sense, but a sense not quite so suitable to 
tho context (see tho translation, above). It is preferable, therefore, to 
read svayam clddpratirathah. 

Tho record gives tho names of nine kings, vis.y 1, Gupta, 2, Ghatot- 
kacha, 3, Chandragupta I., 4, Samudi-agupta, 5, Chandragupta H., G, 
Kiimaragupta I., 7, Puragiipta, 8, Narasiiuhagupta, and 9, Kuniara- 
gupia IT. ; and it states distinctly that each of these kings stood in tho 
relation of son to the preceding one. Tt further gives the names of six 
queens, viz., 1, Kumaradevi, the wife of Chandragupta I. and nvither of 
Samiidragiipta ; 2, Dattadevi, tho wife of Samudragupta and mother of 
Cliandragupta TT. ; 3, Dhruvadevi, tho wife of Chandragupta TT. and 
niothcr of Kiimaragupta I. ; 4, Anantadevi, the wife of Kiimaragupta T. 
and mother of Puragiipta ; 5, S'rivatsadevi, tho wife of J’uragupta and 
mother of Narasimhagupta ; and 6, S^rimatidevi, the wife of Narasindia- 
gupta and mother of Kiimaragupta IT. , , 

Tho two *longost genealogies of tho Early Guptas, hitherto known, 
are those on two stone pillar inscriptions, both of Skandagupta,t one at 
Bhitari, tho other at Bihar. That at Bihar is greatly mutilated and 

* Oorpus Inscripiionum Indicarum, Vol. Ill, p. 53 j also pp. 43, 50. 

t They are given by Fleet in Corpm hiscriptionum Indicarum, Vol, III, pp. 47 
ami 52. 
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of subordinate value. They mention only the following seven kings : 
1, Gupta, 2, Ghatotkacha, 3, Chandragupta I., 4, Samudragupta, 5, 
Chandragupta II., 6, Kumaraguj)ta, 7, Skandagupfca. Hero again each 
king is expressly stated to have been the son of liis predecessor. They 
further name the following three queens : 1, Kuinaradovi, wife of 
Chandragupta I. and mother of Samudragupta ; 2, Dattadevi, wife of 
Samudragupta and mother of Chandragupta II, ; 3, Dhruvadevi, wife 
of Ciiandragupta II. and mother of Kumaragupta I. 

In the main those two records agree with that of the seal ; and this 
proves that the seal is that of a member of the great Early (or Imperial) 
Gupta family. This is shown also by the use of the imperial title MaluU 
rdjddhirdja. But there are two important differences. The first is that 
the ^eal calls the seventh member of the line Puragupta, while the other 
two recordri call him Skaudagupta. The second is that the seal carries the 
line down to the ninth generation, to another Kumaragupta, and traces it 
through Puragupta, instead of through Skandagiipta. This proves two 
things : 1, that the Early Gupta dynasty did not terminate, as it has 
been hitherto believed, with Skaudagupta, but that it lasted for, at least, 
two generations* longer (i. e., down to about 650 A. D.) ; and secondly 
that there was a second Kumamgupta among the Early Guptas. The 
latter discovery may possibly necessitate a reconsideration of all thoso 
chronological and other speculations which were based on the (hitherto 
uncontradicted) belief, that thero was but one Kumaragupta in the 
dynasty. 

The chief difficulty is that with respect to the relation of Puragupta 
to Skaudagupta. Are they but different names of the same person, or 
was one the (younger) brother of the other ? 

One point may be noted with regard to these two kings. The inscrip- 
tion on the seal states that Puragupta’s mother, and, therefore, Kumara- 
gupta I.’s queen, was named Anantadevi. The two stone inscriptions do 
not name Skandagupta’s mother or Kumaragupta’s queen, though they 
speak of her. In thp Bhitari inscription it is-related, how Skanda restored 
the imperial power of the Guptas, which appears to have suffered a 
serious reverse^ during his father Kumaragup^a’s time ; and how he 
afterwards visited his mother to report to her his victories ; but the 
mother is not named. In the Bihar inscription, it is stated that Kumara- 
gupta married the sister of some person, whose name, however, as well 
as that of his sister are unfortunately lost in the mutilated record. But 
from a subsequent equally fragmentary portion of the record (see 1. 13 iu 
Fleet’s transcript) it would seem that the brother’s name may have been 
Anantasena. In that case, his sister would probably have been named 
Anantadevi ; and this would agree with the record on the seal. In that case, 
further, Skaudagupta and Puragupta would have had not only the same 
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father Kumaragupta, but also the same mother Anantadevi. It may bo 
further noted, that while the seal names S'rivatsadovi as the queen of Pu- 
ragupta, the queen of Skandagupta is nowhere either named or oven 
mentioned. So far as his records are concerned, he might not have 
been married at all. 

The question still remains, are Skandagupta and Puragupta the 
same persons, or are they bix)thers ? It seems liardly probable that in 
such genealogies the same person would bo called by diftereut names. 
The probability, as I shall show further on, would seem to be, that 
Puragupta is a (younger) brother of Skandagupta, and .succeeded the 
latter, who died without issue. There would still bo a difficulty in the 
fact, that Skandagupta is entirely omitted from tin# list on the seal. 
Hut such omissions arc not without precedent in lists which arc rather 
intended to record the line of descent than the line of succession.* The 
teiTU }}dddnndliydt(\ however, no doubt, {>roperly indicates Puragujita as 
having been the iininediato successor of his father rather than a remoter 
successor of liim after his brother Skandagupta. 

The discovery of this seal solves another mystery. Among the gold 
coinage of the hiarly Gnptas, certain coins have boon fohnd, bearing the 
name of Nam (or Nanujujda) and the title Bdlddifya.'f That they 
belong to tho proper Gupta class of coins, lias never been seiiously 
doubted j their resemblance to them is too thorough. But tho difficulty 
was, wlicre to iilace thorn ; as no member of tho Gupta family, called 
Kara, was known to have existed. It can hardly bo doubtful 7wu\ to 
whom these Nara-coiris belong. Tliey arc clearly issues of tbo Nara- 
siiiihagupta of the new seal. 

This, however, suggests a further consequence. Mr. Smith, in his 
Cuinaye of tho Early Gupta Dynmtyy has shown (pp. 40) that certain 
specimens of the Gupta coinage show an exceptionally lieavy weight. 
Some of these coins belong to Nara (simhagu|)ta) ; others to a king of 
an unknown ,iiamo who lias the title of ; others again to a 

certain Kumaragupta. The obverse of the Prahdidditya coins would 
(as usual) give tho proper name of the king ; but unfortunately in all 

the specimens hitherto found the name is lost. It may now be suggested 

• 

* A very envious, though not quito analogous, case of a simyar puiission 
occurs in ono of '^lic VaUibln grants (No. IX, in Indian A«fh/»arj/, Vol. Vll, p. OG), 
wlioro Guhasena’s father Dhara])atta is omitted, and ho is placed iinniodiately after 
his uncle Dhruvasona I. It is not impossible, that Dharapatta never reigned j if so, 
the record is ono of the line of succession rather than of the lino of descent. 

t Mr. Smith denies tho occurrence of Gupta ^ sco his Coinfujc of the Early Gupta 
Dynashj, p. 118. But see fig. 22, on PI. X VIXI of tho Ariaiia Antiqua. Tho fact, how- 
ever, whether tho coins do or do not bear tho word Gapia, does not affect the argument. 

M 
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that these coins perhaps belong to Puragnpta. The heavy coins of 
Kumaragupta, with the special title of Kramddiiya^ should probably 
now be ascribed to Kumaragupta II., the last of the list ou the seal, 
and not to the Kumaragupta who is numbered the fourth in the list of 
the Later Gupta dynasty of Magadha.* 

It is impossible to identify the Kumaragupta II. of the Bhitari seal 
with the Kumaragupta of the Later Guptas, although their periods 
probably coincide. For all the other names do not agree. The later 
Kumaragupta was the fourth of his line and was preceded by three 
princes, viz.^ Krishnagupta, Harshagupta, and Jivitagupta I., standing 
in the relation of father to son. It would, then, bo necessary to assume 
that Jivitaguptai L, Harshagupta and Krishnagupta were identical 
respectively with Narasinihagupta, Puragupta and Kumagupta I., which 
is clearly inadmissible. Or supposing Krishnagupta to have immediately 
followed Skandagupta of the early dynasty, and even assuming Puragupta 
aud Narasimhagupta to be identical with Krishnagupta and Harshagupta, 
there would Jivitagupta still remain to be accounted for, and the 
Kumaragupta II. of the seal would fall one generation earlier than the 
Kumaragupta of‘ the later dynasty. Further, the Kumaragupta IT. of 
the seal bears the well-known imperial titles equally with his pre- 
decessors of the early dynasty ; while the Kumaragupta of the later 
dynasty, as shown in the Aphsa^ stone inscription, f lays, equally with 
his predecessors, no claim even to the subordinate title of Maharaja. 
They designate themselves merely nripa or blinpali. It was only the 
fourth of Kumara’s successors, Adityasena (preceded by llamodaragupla, 
Mah^isenagupta and Madhavagupta), who was the first to lay again 
claim to the imperial title of Maharajadhiraja.J The seal, thus, decides 
a hitherto open question and proves that the Later Guptas of Magadha 
were not direct descendants of the Early Guptas. For the first three 
members of the Later Gupta line, Krishna, Harslia and Jivita I., must 
practically have been contemporaries of the three last members of tho 
Early Gupta line, 5ura, Narasimha and Kumara II. And as Narasiniha 
Baladitya is also called a king of Magadha (e. y., by Iliuen Tsiang, see 
below), it is clear that Krishna and his immediate successors can only 
have been small princes or chiefs in Magadha, by tho side of tlieir 
imperial relatives. Similar remarks apply to the Later Guptas of Eastern 
Malava, Budhagupta and Blianugupta. • 

There aro two other references to Narasiiphagupta, under his title of 
Baladitya, in two inscriptions of much later times. The first is tho 

* See tho list in Fleet’s volume III. of the Corpus Inscr, Ind., p. 205. 

t See ihid., pp. 202, 203. 

I See ihid., p. 212. 
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Peo-Baraijark inscription of JiKtagupta II. of the Later Gupta dynasty. 
In this inscription Narasiiphagiipta is referred to as an emperor {par^ 
mesoara) who ruled long previously. The distance in time between 
Jivitagupta II. and Narasiinhagupta would be about 200 years. The 
second is the Sarnatli inscri|)tion of a certain king, Prakataditya of 
Benares, of the end of the seventh century A. D. Hero Narasiinhagupta 
is referred to as one of Prakataditya’s early ancestors, and as the ruler of 
Madliyadcia or the central portion of Northern India. This description 
would not be unsuitable to the ancestral portion of the dominions of the 
Early Guptas. 

The historic truth of the new seal is also proved by the inscriptions 
on the copper-plate grants of the so-called Parivriijak.T^ Maharajas, which 
wore all issued during “ the enjoynTcnt of sovereignty by the Gifpta 
kings.” The seal shows that the line of the Early Guptas wae continued 
down to Kumaragupta II. The latter must be placed about A. D. 
580-550, and the latest of the Parivrajaka grants is dated in A. D. 
528. The earliest is dated in A. D. 475 ; therefore already in the reign 
of Puragupta (see below). They all fall within the period of the great 
decadence of the G upta power ; and this fact may posSibly account for 
the circumstance, that in those grants the Guptas are simply designated 
by the vague term nripa ‘ king.’ At the same time, Mr. Fleet’s observa- 
tion,* that “ they show that the Gujjta dominion still continued, 

and the name of the Gupta kings was still recognised as a power, down 
to A. D. 528,” is fully borne out by the new seal. 

I add to those remarks, for ready reference, a synchronistic Table 
of the probable reigns of the Early Guptas and their contemporaries or 
immediate successors. The numbers within angular brackets give the 
known dates, derived from inscriptions and other sources. Various 
observations suggest themselves by this table. 

For an approximate determination of the period of* Puragupta and 
Narasiinhagupta wo have the following data, lliuen Tsiang relates, how 
^klihirakula was defeated and taken prisoner by, king Baladitya of 
Magadha.f This reference, — there can hardly bo a doubt — is to Mihira- 
kala’s final overthrow in India; for, on being release^ by Baladitya, 
ho is said to have retired to Kashmir. The credit of this great over- 
throw, however, is ascribed to a king Yasodharman in one of the latter’s 
Mandasor stoite pillar inscriptions. J In it it is stated that, at some time 
previous to the setting up of the pillar, Yasodharman had subdued and 
extended his dominion over countries which even the Guptas and Hunas 

* See Corpus Inscr. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 8. 

t Soo Boal’s Buddhist Records of the Western Worlds Vol. 1, pp. 1G8-170. 

t No. 33, in Fleet’s Corp. Inscr. Ind.y Vol. Ill, p. 142. 
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had not possessed. This inscription is not dated, but its date cannot 
have been very different from that of another Mandasor stone inscription 
of Ya^odharman,’* dated in A. D. 533-534, because they were both on- 
graved by the same person Govinda. In this inscription, it is stated 
that Yasodharman, who was originally only a tribal chieftain ( jinendra 
or narddhipati), succeeded in conquering the countries around him and 
thus founding an empire, after which he took the name of Vishnuvar- 
dhana and the imperial titles of rdjddhirdja and paramesvara. Of those 
two inscriptions, the latter would seem to be — if anything — the later 
in date. In any case Mihirakula’s overthrow would fall some time pre- 
viously to A. D. 533 ; and it may be set down in A. D. 530, or perhaps 
even a little earlior.f It follows, that Baladitya, in whose reign Mihira- 
kuhi’s overthrow took place, must have reigned down to about A. D. 530. 
The circumstance, that the overthrow is ascribed to both Baladitya 
and Yasodharman, would seem to be best explained thus, that Baladitya 
was, at least nominally, the paramount ruler or Emperor (Maharaja- 
dhirdja)y and that Yasodharman, at that time a mere ‘tribal chieftain,’ 
was one of his feudatories or lieutenants, who actually accomplished 
the defeat of Mthirakula, but thereupon took advantage of his great 
success to ' found an empire for himself. In fact, it was probably 
Yasodharman (rather than the lliinas) that supplanted Kumaragupta II., 
some time after 530 A. D., thus finally breaking up the Early Gupta 
empire, and building up his own empire on its ruins. 

On the other hand Skandagnpta’s earliest recorded date is A. D, 
455. From this date down to A. D. 530 there are 75 years ; and for 
this interval we have three names Skandagupla, Puragupta and Nara- 
sirphagupta. The interval can be more easily filled up by two genera- 
tions including three reigns, than by two generations including only two 
reigns; i. <?., by assuming that Skandagupla and Puragupta wore bro- 
thers, succeeding one another and being themselves succeeded by Nara- 
siiphagupta. Skandagupta is known to have been still reigning in A. D. 
406 or 468. He may have been succeeded by his (younger) brother 
Puragupta c. A. D. 470, and the latter, c. A. I). 485, by his son Narasiipha- 
gupta. This would give to Narasiiphagupta the Jong reign of about 45 

* No. 35, Vol. ITI, p. 150. 

t In thftso calculations I follow, in tho main, Mr. Fleet's remarks, in Corp. 
Inscr. Ind.f Vol. Ill, pp. 10-12 (Indrod.), 146, 152. But I do not agree with his view 
about Vishnu vardhana, ihid.^ p. 151. (See Proceedings for August, 1889.) It seems 
to mo better to aocopt tho words, in 1. 5 of tho inscription, in their obvious sense 
that Yasodharman is identical with Vishnuvurdhaua, and to suppose that Ya^odhar- 
man assumed the title Vishnu vardhana after (and perhaps in commemoration) of his 
great victory. It is most improbable that tho imperial ' titles of rdjddhirdja and 
paramehara should bo ascribed to a mere feudatory. 
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years, if he was still reigrring m A. D. 580. There is, however, nothing 
at all improbable in this supposition. 

Further, Narasimhagupta calls himself Biiladitya on his coins. 
We have seen that the Baladitya of Hiucn Tsiang’s account reigned 
down to c. 530 A. D. j and that it is quite possible that the Narasimha- 
gupta of the seal reigned down to that date. It may, therefore, be con- 
cluded as most probable that the Narasimhagupta of Uk) seal is identical 
with the Nara Baladitya of the coins as well as the Baladitya of Magadha, 
by whom, or rather in whoso reign Mihirakula was overthrown by 
Yasodharman, 

A curious glimpse of Narasimhagupta is afforded in a passing allu- 
sion, in connection with tho Valablii king Droimsimha, to liis suzerain 
power, the Early Guptas. The early Valabhi rulers, as is well kno’^vn, 
were vassals of the Early Guptas. The third of tho Valabhi lino uas 
Dronasimha, a younger son of tho founder of that line, Bhatarka 
Senapati. Regarding this Dronasimha it is mentioned in the Valabhi 
genealogies that he “ was anointed in the kingship by the paramount 
master (parama-svaDiin) in person ” Mr. Fleet* has suggested that this 
“ paramount master” was Yasodharman, who defeated'Mihirakiila c. 530 
A. D. Now Dhriivascua I. was reigning in 526, as shown by his in- 
scription. Dronasiinha was his predecessor ; and his accession must, 
therefore, bo placed o. 520 A. D. It is not probable that Yasodharman 
was already in 520 A. D. an ‘emperor’ whose sway extended over tho 
Valabhis. In fact, as I have tried to show, it is more probable, that in 
A. D. 530 he was still a more ‘ tribal chieftain ’ and lieutenant of the 
emperor Narasimhagupta, and that his great power only dated from that 
victory over Mihirakula. On tho other hand, about A. D. 520, Nara- 
siiphagupta must have still enjoyed the imperial dignity of tho Guptas ; 
and however much it may have been shorn of its ancient splendour, it 
was clearly still so much recognised by tho Valabhifj, that Dronasiinha 
got himself “.anointed” by the still existing representative of that power. 
It may be added that the simple reference to tjie parama-svamin or 
“ paramount master” is more easily explainable if applied to the old ac- 
customed suzerain power of the Guptas, than to a riow emperor like 
Yasodharman. 

That notice about Dronasiniha’s “ being anointed by his^ paramount 
master” is a ^’ather curious one. His two predecessors enjoyed only tho 
title of senapati; he was the first of his house who boro the title of 
maharaja (equal to mahdsendpati). The notice about his ‘anointment’ 
would seem to refer to his elevation to the higher rank of a Maharaja. 

* See Indian Antirpiary, Vol, XV, p. 187, note j also Corpus Inscr. Lid., Vol. Ill, 
p. 1G8. 
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The special occasion or reason for this ‘ election by the paramount 
power we are not told. But putting together the scattered historical 
indications of that period, it would seem that the distinction was due 
to a striking recovery in the fortunes of the Imperial Gupta dynasty 
which was mainly brought about by the exertions of the Valabhi 
feudatories. The circumstances are these. There are three inscrip- 
tions at Bran in Eastern Millava,’*^ referring themselves respectively 
to the times of Bndhagupta, Toramana and Bhanugupta. Budha- 
gupta and Bhanugupta were mere second rate rulers of Eastern 
Malava ; but Toramana possessed Eastern Malava as a portion of his 
imperial dominions ; and his inscription is dated in the first year of 
his imperial povver.t It may be concluded, that in that year neither 
Budhagupta nor Bhanugupta possessed Eastern Malava. The dates of 
the inscriptions of these two Maharajas are 484 A. D. and 510 A. I). 
The first year of Toramana cannot well fall alter 510 A. D. ; for it can bo 
shownj that Toramana was already succeeded by his son Mihirakula 
c. A. D. 515, and possibly even a little earlier. Again it cannot fall 
before 484 A. D., because in that year there were living two princes 
Matrivishnu and «iiis younger brother Dhanyavislinu, tho former of 
whom was dead in the first* year of Toramana. Nor can it fall before 
49 1 A. D., because that is the last recorded date (on his coins) of 
Budhagupta. It follows that not only tho first year of Toramana’s 
imperial power, but also his loss of that power (so far, at least, as 
Eastern Malava was concerned) must fall within the period A. D. 
404-510. Now this is just about the period of tho Senapati Bhatarka, the 
first of tho Valabhi dynasty, who must have ruled from c. 495-515 
A. D. With regard to him it is expressly stated, in the Valabhi genealo- 
gical records, § that he fought with and defeated the “Maitrakas,” that 
is, the Mihiras (a tribal designation of the Hiinas) to whom Toramana 
belonged. It mdy bo concluded, therefore, that it was mainly owing to 
the Valabhi victories that Toramana was beaten back and lost his im- 
perial power. The itj,imediate consequence of this success of tho Valabhis 
would naturally have been tho revival of the imperial power of the Guptas, 
that is, of Narasimhagiipta who was on the throuq of the Guptas at that 
time. The first year of Toramana, say A. D. 495, would bo tho date of 

* Sc« Flaot, Corp. Jnscr. Jnd,^ Vol. Ill, pp. 88, 91, 158. 

t See Fleet, ihid., Vol. Ill, p. 158. Tho first year, named in \he inscription, 
is not the first year of Toramana’s accession to rule over the Huna tribe, but of his 
assumption of the imperial dignity (mahdrdjddhirdjaj after his Indian conquests. 
See Fleet, ibid., Introd., pp. 10-12, 

t See Fleet, ibid., Vol. Ill, Introd., p. 12; also Indian Antiquary^ Vol. XV, 
p. 252. 

§ See Fleet, ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 167. 
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the temporary subjection of the emperor Narasiiphagupta, and of the 
assumption of the imperial dignity by Toramana j and A. D. 610 may bo 
taken as approximately the date of the liberation, by the Valabhi senapati 
Bhatarka, of Narasimhagupta and the resumption by the latter of the im- 
perial crown. And I would suggest, that the subsequent elevation, by 
Narasiiphagupta, of the Valabhi Dronasimha, c. A. D. 520, to the rank of 
Maharaja, was in some way an acknowledgment of the signal service ren- 
dered by the Valabhi family to the imperial house of the Guptas. Tora- 
mana must have died soon after the great reverse ho suffered at the hands 
of the Valabhis. He was succeeded, c. A. D. 615, by his son Mihirakula, 
who undertook to recover his father’s conquests, or, as Hiuon Tsiang 
puts it in his account, “ to punish the rebellion” of Narasimhagupta. 
For fifteen years, as shown by the Gwalior inscription,* ho was successful- , 
in his operations, till at last, o. A. D. 530, ho was totally defeated by the 
emperor Narasimhagupta’s great vassal Yasodiiarman. According to 
Hiuen Tsiang, Mihirakula was taken prisoner in the battle and brought 
to Narasinihagupta. On the advice of the latter’s mother, he was 
restored to liberty, but finding his chances in India utterly gone, he re- 
tired to Kashmir. This seems to me to have been the course of events 
in that troubled period of the irruption of the Hdnas into India.t 

I should like to throw out another suggestion. In the list of kings 
of the Itajatarangini, there are five reigns enumerated between Matri- 
gnpta and Durlabha I., if we omit the fabulous king Ranaditya with liis 
reign of 300 years. Durlabha I.’s accession may bo placed in 626 A. D., 
allowing a probabro adjustment of 30 years in the calculations of the 
R/ijatarangini.J Calculating a reign at the usual average of about 18 
years, we obtain for the accession of Matrigupta about the year 530 
A, D., c., the probable year of Mihirakula’s retirement into Kashmir. 

I would suggest the identity of Matrigupta and Mihiralpla. There arc 
many points in favour of the suggestion : 1, tho epochs of the two kings 
coincide ; 2, tho name Matrigupta means “ protected by the mother,” 
and according to Hiuen Tsiang, Mihirakula owed his life to the inter- 
cession and protection of (Narasimhagupta) Baladitya’s mother j the 
name, therefore, would fit him admirably ; 3, Matrigupta is said to have 

* Seo Fleet, Corpus Inscr, Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 161. 

t It may ]^o worth noting in coniioction with tho irruption of tio Efnns into 
India in tho 6th century, tliat it followed, by nearly a century, thoir irruption 
into Europe. The latter is said to have begun in 375 A. U., under their loader 
Balatnir, and it was most succossful under their loader Attila, A. D. 415-453. Their 
power was finally broken in tho great battle on the Catalaunian fields, A. D. 451 ; 
corresponding to tho groat victory of Yasodharman (or Yasovftrman) in A. D. 530. 

+ Seo Sir A. Cunningham, Ancient Geography of IndiUf p. 92 j also Jacobi in 
(Jutting ieche Oelehrte Anzeigen for 1888, No. 3, p. 70. 
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been a stranger to Kashmir ; so was Mihiraknla ; he is said to have 
been imposed on Kashmir by a king Vikramaditya, also called Harsha, 
of CJjjain, who is said to have been a powerful king who subdued the 
whole world and destroyed the S^akas, a Mlechchha tribe. This I take 
to be a confused version of the fact, that during the time of Narasiinha- 
gnpta Baliiditya, who afterwards allowed Mihirakula to proceed to 
Kashmir, the ilima (a S'aka tribe) were defeated by Yai^ovarman, who 
aftoi'wards made himself an “emperor.” Vikramaditya was a common 
title ill the Gupta family; Chandragupta TI. and iSkaudagupta boro 
it; and the similar title Kramaditya was born by Skandagiipta and 
Kumaragupta 11. In the Rajatarangiiii either Ilaladitya or Kumara- 
gupta II. Kramaditya is referred to by Vikramaditya; and this Vi- 
kramaditya is said to have died before Mdtrigupta’s resignation of his 
kingdom. ‘As lilatrigupta is said to have resigned after a reign of about 
four years, and as on tlie assumption of his identity with Miliirakula, ho 
became king of Kashmir about A. 13. 530, Raladitya must have died 
very soon after tluit year. According to the Rajatarangiiji, Vikramaditya 
had a son, Pratapasila S'iladitya, who was expelled by the people of 
Malava, bub reinstated by king Pravarasena of Kashmir. Hero, again, 
there is a confused veision of ceitain facts. I take this Slladitya to bo 
identical with the king S'ihiditya of Malava, who, according to Hiuen 
Tsiang, had lived 60 years before his own time, and who had reigned 
for 50 years.* As Hiuen Tsiang was in Malava in A. I). 640, the period 
of S'iladitya’s reign is fixed as from about A. D. 530-580. Ho is com- 
monly identified with the unnamed ‘ monarch ’ who is, by Hiuen Tsiang, 
said to have succeeded Vikramaditya of S'rilvasti ; and this Vikramaditya 
himself is commonly identified with the Vikramaditya of Malava, above 
mentioned.t According to Hiuen Tsiang, Vikramaditya “lost his 
kingdom” and was succeeded by the unnamed “ monarch ”, i. e., by 
S'iladitya. I would suggest that Kumaragupta II. Kramaditya is 
intended by Vikramaditya, who lost his kingdom by the usurpation of 
Yasod barman ; and ‘that Siladitya is one of the surnames of Yaso- 
dharman. Tlie latter, in his inscription (see above) is called, at 
first, only a narddhiimtiy which would agree with the “ monarch ” of 
Hiuen Tsiang. The times also agree ; Ya^odharman B'iladitya must have 
usuriied thj imperial dignity soon after A. D. 530. He would then have 
reigned about 50 years, down to about A. 13. 580. Throughout the whole 
of his reign (compare columns 5 and 8 of the synchronistic table), he had 
rivals for his claim of the imperial dignity in the Maukhari Varmans, 
till the dignity was finally secured by Prabhakara Vardhana who had 

♦ Seo BoaVe Buddhist Becoi'ds of the Western Worlds V61. Ill, p. 261. 

t See ibidem, Yol. I, pp. 106, 108, 
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tho surname of Pratapa^ila. A-Ccording to Hiuen Tsiang the Valabhi 
king Dhi’uvascna II. (oi" Dhruvapata),* who became king about A. D. 
625, was his nephew {i. e., probably sister’s son). All this agrees well 
enough. That Vikramaditya (^. <?., Kunuiragupta II.) Is described as 
king of STavasti ” need be no difficulty. Kuinaragnpta’s seal was 
found at Bhitari, in tho Ohazipur District of the N.-W. Ib’evinccs ; and 
STavasti may well have been tho favourilo rcsid('nc(5 of that emperor. 
Of course, if my suggestions are accepted, the narrative in the Ibija- 
tarangiiii is a confused, and even grotesque, perversion of the real facts. 
S'iladitya is said to have been a son of Vikramaditya ; this is a confused 
reminiscence of tho fact, that Baludit^^a {i. <?., Nai’asindiagupta) had a 
sou Knmaragui^ia II. Kraimlditj’a ; — 8'ihiditya is saM to have been ex- 
pelled by tho people of ^falava ; but it was Kumaragupta that wAs 
“ expelled,” i. e., rebelled against by Yasodharman (Sll.iditya) f — Sb'Uiditya 
is called Pratiipasila ; but the latter was the surname of Slladitya’s rival, 
Prabhakara Yardhana; — S'iladitya Pratapasila is .said to have been 
seven timfs subdued by the king of Kashmir; very possibly the king of 
Kashmir had to carry on several campaigns against Imtli Sdldditya 
(Yasodharinan) and Pratapasila (I'rabhakara Vardhana), both of whom 
aspired to bo “emperors” or “rulers of tho whole world.” Tho Baja- 
tavangiui’s account of Afalrigupta is still more grotesque. It makes 
lilalrigupta to bo a poor “ poet,”t and finally resign his kingdom and 
rcliro lo Benares, like a good Tlindu ! But it hardly needs an excuse for 
chargiug tho “histoiy” of the llajatarangiui with gro(cs((uenoss. Tho 
utter uiitrustworthincss of it down to the time of tho Ka-rkota dynasty 
(Durlabha Vardhana I.), i.s, I believe, now generally acknowledged. Its 
ti’catmcnt of Mihirakula, who under that name is placed at B. C. 707,]: 
and of Toranuina and ITiranyakula, is tho most glaring cvidonco of it. 

I add a sketch of what seems to me to have been tl;o fortunes of tho 
imperial dignity during tho periods immediately before and after tho 
Huua troubles. I have shown them in the synchronistic table by printing 
in red tho names of those princes that bore tho imfciial title of ISIaha- 
rajadhiraja. From Chandragupta I. down to Kumaragupta II., c. A. D. 
360-533, the imperial dignity remained Avith tho hoivsc of the Karly 
Guptas. Under Karasimhagupta, c. A. D. 495, it was disputed by tho 
Htina chief Tor^^maiia. About 533 A. D., under Kumaragaptaf II., it 
passed away t5 Yasodharraan.§ From him, it passed, for a period of four 

# See ibid.y Vol. 11, p. 267. 

t Perhaps a confusion with tho poet Montha (or Matrimontha ?) who is said to 
have lived at his court. 

t Seo Shaiiker P. Pandit’s Qaiidavaho, Introd., p. lx.xv. 

§ Evidence of Yalodharman’s or YaSovarman’s imperial power are his coins 
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reigns, from o. A. D. 540 to 585, to tho Maukhari dynasty, under fsana- 
varman, SWvavarman, Susthitavarman and Avantivarman. Three of 
these Varmans, Tsana, Sfarva and Avanti, receive the imperial titles, 
mallard Jddhirdja or faramesvara in two inscriptions.* Susthita is named 
in an inscription of tho Later Guptas without any particular title ;t but 
if he is not identical with Avantivarman — Avhich is quite possible — , he 
must, in all probability, have been a Maharajadhiraja, as the intermediate 
ruler between tAvo Maharajadhirajas (see column 8). That Susthita does 
not receive that title in the Gupta inscription is no objection ; for 
neither does Tsana receive it ; the inscription, being one of the Later 
Guptas, who AYcre a rival family, probably denied the imperial title to 
the Maukharis as ii.sur2)crs4 

From the ^Mankharis the imperial dignity passed to the Vardhana 
dynasty of Thaiiesar and Kanauj, for three reigns, under Pi’abhakara, 
Rajya and tho groat Harsha, from c. A. D. 585 to 648, though at some 
time between A. D. 613 and 634 it Avas disputed by the Early Chalukya 
king Pulikesin II. § After Harsha Vardhana the imperial dignity 
appears to have been held simultaneously in the West by the Valabliia of 
Gujarat (commencing Avith Dharasoiia IV,, c. A. H. 645) and in tho East 
by tho Later Guptas of Magadha (commencing with Adityasena, c. A. D. 
648). Tn tho case of tho Valabhis, the assumption of tho imperial 
dignity Avould seem, at first, to have been a temporary one. For after 
Dharasena IV., Avho enjoyed it from c. A. D. 645-650, it lapsed again, 
for about 20 years, during the two following reigns of Dhruvasona III. 
and Kharagvaha II., neither of whom seem to have borno any imperial 
titles, perhaps owing to tho rival emperor’s, Adityasena’s, ascendancy. 
About A. D. 670, hoAvover, S'ihiditya 111. again became emperor of the 
West; and henceforth tho imperial dignity remained Avith these two 

with tho logond of hula (seo Fro<'eedirigs for August, 1888). Eida would appear 
to bo a tribal designation of t}«o Tliinas. 

* Seo Fleet, in Gor^j. Inscr. Ind , Vol. Ill, pp. 218, 221. 

t Sco Hid., p. 2oG. 

t It may be a question whether Ya-^ovarman or Ya&odharman did not himself 
belong to a branch of the Jlaukhari family of Varmans. There is nothing in Yaso- 
dharman’s inscriptions to prove that ho belonged to tho Malava tribes. Ills relation 
to tlio four imperial Mankharia requires further elucidation. If, as above suggested, 
he is identical with tho S'iladitya, who according to Iliuon Tsiang ilignod 60 years, 
he must have bcoTi a contemporary and rival of tho font imperial Mankliaris. The 
contemporary inscription of Asphad would certainly seem to show, that tho latter 
did not enjoy an nndispnlod title to tho imperial dignity. 

§ IIo assumed tho imperial title paramehara after a thorough defeat of Harsha 
Vardhana; see Indian Anlujiiary, Vol. VII, p. 164. Ho had not done so before A. D. 
G13, nor was it after A. D. G34; seo ibid., Vol. VIII, p. 210. 
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dynasties of tlio Later Guptas and tlio Valabliis, apparently, till their 
respective extinction. Perlinps the coincidence of Jivita Gnpla JL, the 
last of the Later [mperiat Ou})tas, with the Nepalese kin^ fS'iva Deva II., 
who assumed the imperial titles, may have a deeper significance. For it 
may bo noted, that about A. D. 648, at the time of the disruption of 
llarsha’s empire, the Nepalese king, Ainsuvarman, also laid claim to the 
impoiial dignity in the North. 

The Devagupta, placed in the third column of tlio syncdii’onistic 
table, under the Later Guptas of Malava, is mentioned in the copper- 
plate grant of llarshavardliana,^*' as having been coinpicrcd by that 
king’s brother and predecessor, Rajyavardhana II. lie cannot be the 
Devagupta of the Later Gupta dynasty of IMagadha column), as 

Harshavardhana liinisclf wa.s a contemporary of Miidhavagiipia, the 
grandfather of that Deviigupta. Aloreover it is di.stinclly thatedinthe 
JJai'nha-chariia of liana, that the prince whom iiajyavard liana conquer- 
ed, was a king of Malava.f 

In the seventh coin mu of the IJchchakalpa Alaharajas it will bo .scon, 
that S'arvanatha reigned up to A. 0.533. Jlis line, including himself, 
con.sists of si.x members ; and the founder of the lino, Oghadeva, was 
married to a queen Kuiiiaradevi. Six reigns at an average of 18 years, 
would make Oghadeva (e. A. I). 425-445) a contemporary of Kumara- 
gupta I. of the Eaily Gupta dynasty. It appears, probable, therefore, 
that Oghadova’s queen, Ivuniaradevi, was a sister or daughter of Kuniara- 
gupta I.J 

* Sco EpliD'aphin Tndic.a^ Part IT, p. 74. 

t Soo Sh. P. PinidiL’ii edition of tlio Chitid ivahoy Iiitrotl., p. exxx. 

X Mr. Fleet in the Corpm Inficr. Ind.y Ini rod, pp. 0, 10, suggests that the ITchcha- 
kalpa dates may liavo to be referred to the Kalaohiiri ora. I do not nndev, stand how 
this conld well he. Mr. Fleet sjiy.s : “ if the Uolichakalpa dates wore refoiTod to tho 
K:dachnri ora, with (renoral Ciinnin^^ham’s epoch of A. D. 2IU-.50, S'arvanatlia’g 
latest date, th« year 21 1, would bo oquiv.alcnt to A. D. l-luhCl*, or Gupta Sauu’^at lit,* 
and wo should have to add on twonty-ono years at the end .5f his known period, in 
order to mako him tho contcmpor.ary of TTastin in Gupta Samvat 105.” Hut tho cru- 
cial year aj^pears to mo to ho not Gupta Samvat 105, but Gnpia Sainvat 189 (sco ihnl., 
p. 110). Foi*tho joint-grant of Ilastiii and SWvanatha was issued in the latter year It 
follows, therefore, that wo should liavo to add on, not twonty-ono, but forLy-fivo 
years ; or if tho 'jpoch of tho Kalachuri ora bo A. D. 218-1.9, oven fdVty-s^ix years. 
On the otlier hand, if tho Kalachuri epoch be placed, as Mr. Fleet suggests, about 
25 yoars later, let ns say at A. D. 273-71 (i. c., 218-19 + 25), ilica S^arvanatluVs latest 
date 211 Kalachuri Sainvat will bo equivalent to 163 Gnpta Samvat ; and in that 
case we should have to add on twenty-ono yoars, in order to mako S'arvanatlia con- 
temporary with Hasiin in the year 189 Gupta Samvat. I assume, that when Mr. 
Fleet p. Ill) says: “the choice lies only between Gupta Samvat 189 and 
201,” he means, that the only two years within the known period of Hastings rule 
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The question may arise whether the Kumaragupta referred to in 
the Maiidasor stone inscription of Bandhuvarman,* may not bo the 
Kumaragupta II. of the Bhitari seal, rather than the Kumaragupta I., 
the only Gupta emperor of that name liithcrto known. If it he Kuniara- 
guptall., the three Varmans, Kara, Visva and Bandhu, would have to 
he brought down nearly a century, so that Bandliuvarman Avould bo the 
immediate predecessor of Yasodharman (or Yasovarinan). I am dis- 
posed to think, however, that it is really Kumaragupta I. who is referred 
to in that inscription. 

The metal of the seal has been tested by Dr. Scully of the Calcutta 
Mint. His analysis shows that it consists of 

Copper ... C2.970 per cent. 

Silver ... 30.225 „ 

Gold ... 0.405 „ 

Iron ... trace. 

In spite of its whitish grey colour, therefore, it is rather a cn])])cr than a 
silver seal. 

The weight and dimensions of the seal have been determined by the 

(i. 0 ., between G. S. 15fi and 191 or A. D. 475 and 53 0), witti wbich tlio data of tiio 
joijit-grant (i. e., tlio lOtli day of tho month Karttilv.i, in tlio ]\[iili:l*i\l!%ha Sauivatsara) 
can bo made to harmonise, aro G, S. 189 and 201 or A. J). 508 and 520. If this is 
so, tho date of tho joint-grant is practically certain t it ii^ either A. D. 508-0 or A. D. 
520-21, whether thoso years bo stated in terms of tbo Gupta Sanwat (180 or 201) or 
in iorms of tbo Kalacburi Sam vat (2G0 and 272). Upon these pron)is('s, t hero ai’o 
these two alternatives; Jlraflij, if wc accept the year A. I). 21-8-40 (or 210-50) as tho 
Kalachtiri epoch, tho known period of S'arvanatha begins with Ivalaeluiri Samvat 
1!)J5, eqnivalont to A. I). 4l!l-12, and he must have rcignod not loss than G7 years, 
to bring him <lown to A. D. 508 (= K. S. 2G0 or G. S. 189) to join Ilastin in the 
issue of tho grant ; and he must have reigned even 79 years, to bring him down to 
A. D. 520 ( = K. S. 272 pr G. S. 201), if tho latter bo tho year of tho joint-grant. 
Neither of these two cases will bo considered athnissiblo Secoad?//, if, as Mr. Flocfc 
suggests, tho Kalachuri epoch bo idaccd about 25 years later, say A. D. 473-74, the 
beginning of S'arva'natha’s known period will bo A. D. '400-07, and he must have 
reigned cither 42 or 54 years, according as wo place tho joint-grant in A. 1). 508 or 
in A. D. $20, ^itlicr of these two latter cases is possible, especially the former, requir- 
ing a rule of (at least) 42 years. But there is no real evidence whatever for the assign- 
ment of the Kalachuri epoch to tho year A. D. 473-74 or thereabouts. The result 
is, that tho probability of the Uchcbakalpa grants being dated in years of tho 
Kalachuri era appears to bo nil. My premises may bo founded on a misunderstand- 
ing ; if so, Ikir Fleet will bo able to explain tho real facts of the case. But I thought 
it well to state my donbts, which may have occurred to others beside myself. 

♦ See Fleet, in Gorpua Inscr. Ind.^ Vol. Ill, p. 79. 
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same gentleman. The weiglit is 10,096 gi-ains. The measurements 
are ; 


Greatest length ... 

... 5.71 inches. 

Greatest breadth 

••• 4.(33 

?» 

Breadth of rim 

... 0.223 

a 

Height of rim above surface of plate 

... 0.11 

n 

Thickness of seal (including rim) 

... 0.39 

)) 
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Onvxo- Roman lojlnonco on the Civilhafion of Ancient India, — Bij Vincent 
A. Smiiu, Bewjal Civil Service. {With several Plates.) 

Section I. Introduction. 

When Uic wearied veterans of ilio great Emathian conqueror 
laden with {duuder and sated with conquest, refused to cross the 
ifyphasis and to try the fortune of war in the valley of the Ganges, the 
exclusive, conservative East won a victory over the intruding, progres- 
sive West, which must have appeared to the actors on tlie scene as final 
and decisive.* 

But it was neitlier final nor decisive, for, though the obstacles o^^- 
posed by hostile man and nature could stop the onward marcli of the 
Macedonian phalanx, nothing could arrest the sure p,nd world- wide 
progress of the ideas and culture, whicli constituted the real strength of 
Hellas and were but rudely expressed by the disciplined array of 
Alexander’s ai^nics. 

India has not willingly sought the treasures of foreign wisdom, and, 
guarded by her oncircling seas and mountains, she has tried, throughout 
the long course of ages, to work out her own salvation. She has tried, 
hut has not succeeded. Again and again, both before and after Alexan- 
der, the barriers have boon broken through, and her children, who would 
0 
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fain believe that all light comes from the east, have been compelled to 
admit the rays of the western sun. 

In the dim mist of prehistoric ages we can discern faint indications 
that India, in common with all regions of Asiatic and European civiliza- 
tion, drew supplies from those stores of Egyptian, Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian antique loro, which were, so far as wo know or probably ever can 
know, the ultimate sources of the knowledge which distinguishes civi- 
lized man from the savage. 

The history of those long past times is lost , and, save perhaps in 
some faintly sketched and dubious outlines, can never be recovered. 

The Indian expedition of Alexander the Great in B. 0. 327 — 326 
was, so far as our definite knowledge extends, the first occasion of close, 
conscious contact between East and West. The arms of the conqueror, 
it is true, rubdued no more than a mere corner of India, and that only 
for a moment, but the Hellenic culture, to the dilfusion of which Alexan- 
der devoted attention, as great as that bestowed by him on his material 
oonqtiests, long survived his transitory empire in Asia, and, even in 
secluded India, made its presence felt in many and dilferent directions. 

I shall not autempt to penetrate the thick darkness which conceals 
the relations between India and the western world in the ages before 
Alexander, but propose to consider the kind and degree oL’ post- Alexan- 
drian influence on the ancient civiltzation of India, and to invite my 
readers* attention to an obscure and little known chapter in the ever- 
interesting history of Greek ideas. 

The working of these ideas on Indian soil, althougli discernible in 
the fields of religion, poetry, science and philosophy, is most obvious in 
the domain of architecture and plastic art, and I shall devote the greater 
part of this essay to the consideration of Indo-Hellenic architecture and 
sculpture. 

No Indian example in stone either of architecture or sculpture, ear- 
lier than the reign of Asoka {circa B. C. 260 — 223), has yet been dis- 
covered, and the well-known theory of Mr. Fergusson, that the sudden 
introduction of the use of stone instead of wood for the purposes both of 
architecture and sculpture in India was the r'esult of communication 
between the empire of Alexander and his successors, and that of the 
Mauryan dynasty of Chandra Gupta and A^oka, is, ip my opinion, cer- 
tainly correct. The change from wood to stone indubitably took place, 
and no other explanation has over been suggested. 

I shall not, however, now discuss Mr. Fergusson’s theory, but shall 
proceed to examine particular cases of undoubted and incontestable 
Hellenistic, including Roman, influence on the Indian development of 
the arts of architecture and sculpture. 
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A brief discussion of the more prominent effects of the contact 
between the Grasco-Roman and Indian civilizations on other depart- 
ments of human activity in India will follow, and will enable the reader 
to form a conception as a whole of the impression made by the West 
upon i'ho Kast duriii^^ a period of seven or eight centuries. That im- 
pression was not sufficiently deep to stamp Indian art, literature and 
science with an obviously European character, although it was much 
deeper than is commonly supposed. 

Section II. Indo-Hellenic Architecture. 

The stylo of architecture, appropriately named Indo- Persian by Sir 
Alexander Cunningliam, and obviously derived from \hat employed in 
the Aclnomenian palaces of Susa and Persepolis, was extensively used 
throughout Northern and Western India for several centuries both 
before and after the Christian era. With this style of western, though 
not Hellenic, origin the history of Indian architecture begins. It would 
be more strictly accurate to say that with this stylo the history of Indian 
architectural decoration begins, for no buildings in it exist, and we know 
its character only from pillars and miniature representations in sculp- 
tured reliefs. 

The pillars are characterized by “ a bell-shaped lower capital, sur- 
mounted by an upper member formed of recumbent animals, back to 
back.”* The series of examples in Northern India, of pillars more or less 
fully corresponding to this definition, begins with the monoliths of A^oka 
(circa B. 0. 250), and ends with the pillar of Budha Gupta at Eran in tho 
Sugar District of the Central Provinces, which bears an inscription 
dated in tho year A, D. 485. f The caves of Western India offer examples 
apparently rather later, and specimens of intermediate dates have been 
found at Bharhut, lluddha Gaya, Sanchi, Bedsd, and Mathura, as well as 
in tho Gandhara or Yusuf zai country. But there is no evidence as yet 
forthcoming 'that Indo- Persian pillars were used structurally in Gandha- 
ra. In miniature, as architectural decorations, tln^ were a favourite 
ornament in that region. 

The tndo-Persian pillar underwent gradual modifications in India 
Proper, with which I am not at present concerned. On the north-west 
frontier of India.^that is to say, in tho western districts of the Panjdb, 
in the valley dt the Kabul River, including Gandhara or the Yusuf zai 
country, and in Kashmir, it was supplanted by pillars imitated from 

* Cunningham, Archcvol. Rep.^ Vol. V, p. 185. [For a convenient synopsis of 
specimen pillars of the Persian, Indo-Persian, Indo- Hellenic (Corinthian) and Indo- 
Doric styles, see ibid., Plates XXVII, and XLV to L. Ed.] 

t All tho Gupta dates are deterrainod in Mr. Fleet's work on tho Gupta In- 
criptions, Corpus Inscrip. Indicarum, Vol. III. 
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Greek models. Isolated examples of lado- Hellenic pillars probably 
existed in other regions also, associated with the specimens of Hellenized 
sculpture which occur at Mathura and some other localities remote from 
the Panjab frontier, but, as yet, none such have been discovered, and, 
speaking generally, the Hydaspes or Jhelam river may be assigned as 
the eastern boundary of Indo-nollonic architectural forms. 

The evidonfie does not, to my mind, warrant the use of the term 
** Indo-Grecian styles of architecture,’’ which is employed by Sir A. 
Cunningham. So far as T can perceive, the published plans of Indian 
buildings show no distinct traces of Greek ideas, and there is no evidence 
of the employment of the characteristic Greek pediment or entablatures. 
The known facts prove only that the Indians used, in buildings planned 
after their own fashion, pillars copied, with modifications, from Greek 
prototypes. 

In the outlying province of Kashmir and the dependent region of 
the Salt Range a modified form of the Doric pillar was employed. The 
earliest example of the use of this form is found in the temple of the 
sun at Martand, which was erected not earlier than A. D. 400, and 
perhaps should be dated two or three centui’ies later. Temples in a 
style similar to that of Martand appe.ar to have continued to be erected 
in Kashmir down to the time of the Muhammadan compiest of the 
valley. They ai’o characterized by trfifoiled arches, and pyramidal roofs, 
and were frequently, if not always, built in the centre of shallow tanks. 
These peculiarities are in no wise Greek. The pillars undoubtedly, as 
Sir A. Cunningham observes, resemble the Grecian Doric in “ the great 
ovolo of the capital, and in the hollow flutes of the shaft.” It is ditUcult 
to believe that the agreement in these res})ectB between the Greek and 
Indian work is accidental, but it is also difficult to imagine tlm existence 
of a channel through which tho Kashmirians borrowed the Doric form 
of pillar at a time when every other manifestation of Hellenic ideas had 
already disappeared, or was on tho point of disappearing, from India. 

I cannot venture to deny the Greek origin of the scrai-Doric pillars 
of the temples in Kashmir, although I am not satisfied that it is fully 
established. E,ven if it be admitted, the admission is hardly sufficient 
to warrant tho assertion that tho Kashmirian buildings are examples of 
an In^lo-I^oric style. The most that can be correctly affirmed is, that 
these buildings contain pillars which may fairly be dcsdi’ibed as Indo- 
Doric. These ludo-Doric pillars, if there bo indeed anything Doric 
about them, are never associated with Indo-Hollenio sculpture, or any- 
thing else which gives the slightest indication of Greek influence. 
The Kashmir stylo stands apart, and the study of it throws little light 
either on tho history of Indian architecture, or on that of the diffusion 
of Greek ideas. I shall, therefore, exclude it from consideration, and 
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refer readers who may care * for further information on the subject to 
the discussion of it by Mr. Forgusson and Sir A. Cunningham, and to 
the fine series of plates prepared under the supervision of Major Cole.* 

But, whether the pillars of the Kashmir temples be really derived 
from Doric prototypes or not* there is no doubt whatever that pillars, 
the designs of which are modifications of the Ionic and Corinthian types, 
were common on the north-west frontier of India during the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era. 

These Greek architectural forms have as yet boon found only in a 
very limited area, which may be conveniently referred to under the 
name of Gandhara.f 

The boundaries of the kingdom of Gandluira, as it existed in ancient 
times, are known with approximate accui'acy. Hiiion Tsiang, who 
travelled between A. D. G29 and 645, describes the kingdom as extending 
about 166 miles (1000 li) from east to west, and 133 miles (SOO li) fiom 
north to south, with the Indus as its eastern boundary. The great city 
of Purushapura, now known as Peshawar, was then the cai)ital.J The 
earlier Chinese traveller. Fa Hian (A. D. 400 — 405), assigns the same 
position to the kingdom of Gandhara, though ho descilbes its boundaries 
with less particularity. § 

I’he region referred to by both Chinese pilgrims may bo described 
ill general terms as the lowe? valley of the Kabul river. It is very 
nearly identical with the territory to the north-cast of Peshawar, now 
inhabited by the Af gh an clan, known as tho Yusuf zai or Sons of Josepli, 
which comprises tho independent hilly districts of Swat and Buhner, as 
well as tho plain bounded on tho cast by tho Indus, on the north by tho 
hills, and on tho south and west respectively by the Kabul and Swat 
rivers. This plain, which is attached to tho Peshawar District, and ad- 
ministered by British olficei's, cori-esponds to tho tract known to the 
Creeks as Peukeloaitis (Sanskrit IhiMaldwalb), the capital of which 
occupied tht) site of the modern Hashtnagar, eighteen miles north of 
Peshawar. II * 

* Major Colo’s booh is entitled Illustrafwn.i of Ancient Buildinga in Kashmir, 
(LoTidoTi, Tifllia Museum, i860). Tlis plates are good, but his remarks on the dates 
of tho buildings illustrated would have been better omitted. Mr. Fergusson discuss- 
es the style in his ffistory-o/ and Eastern Architecture. Sir A. Cunningham 
described it in t?lo Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 1818, and recurs to the subject 
in Archwol. Reps., Vol. V, pp. 84-90, Plates XXVI, XXVIT; Vol. XIV, p. 35, PI. XV, 

t Sanskrit authority warrants either a long or short vowel in the first syllable 
of the name. 

X Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I, p. 97. 

§ Fft ninn, Travels, Chapter X, in either Bonl’e or Lcgjro’s translation. 

11 CnnninKhum, Arch<vol. Rep., Voi. V, p. 1 . Hashtnagar is aescribed ibid., 
Vol. il, p. 90, and Vol. XIX, pp. 9(5—110. 
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Siricfcly speaking, therefore, the name Gandhara is applicable only 
to a small territory west of the Indus. 

But the great city of Taxila, (Takkhasila, or Taksha^ila, the 
modern Shah ki Dheri), situated three marches, or about thirty miles, 
east of the Indus, was undoubtedly, in tlic time of Alexander the Great, 
the chief city on the north-western frontier of India, and must have been 
then, as it subsequently was in the reigns of Asoka and Kanishka, 
included in the dominions of the government which ruled Gdndhara. 
Kanishka is expressly called the king of Gandhara.* 

The vast Buddhist religious establishments at Manikyala, about 
thirty miles south-east of Taxila, belonged to the same jurisdiction, and 
at both places remains are found of that Indo-Hellenic school of art, 
v/hich attained its chief development in Gandhara west of the Indus. 
The name of Gdndhara, as indicating an artistic and architectural 
province, may, therefore, be extended, as it was by Mr. Fergusson, so as 
to comprise the modern districts of Peshawar and Rawalpindi, including 
Taxila and Man iky dla, as far east as the Hydaspes or Jhelam river. 
When speaking of the art of Gdndhara I must bo understood as employ- 
ing the name in its wider sense. 

The upper valley of the Kdbul river was full of Buddhist buildings, 
many of which have been explored by Masson and others, and was includ- 
ed in the dominions of Kanishka and his successors. But, so far as the 
published accounts show, this region w'as only slightly alTected by 
Hellenic influences, and it must, for the present at all events, bo con- 
sidered as outside the artistic province of Gdndhara. 

The Gandhara territory, the situation of which has thus been defined, 
wa.s the principal seat of ndlenic culture in India, and from one or other 
part of it nearly all the known examples of Indo-Hellenic art in its most 
characteristic forms have been obtained. Traces of Greek and Roman 
teaching may be detected in the remains at many localities in northern 
and western India, but nowhere with such distinctness as in the lower 
valley of the Kabul ri»rer. The Gdndhara school of art obviously deserves, 
though it has not yet obtained, a place in the general history of Greek 
architecture and .sculpture, and this cannot bo feaid of the other early 
Indian schools. 

At ^harh ut, Sdnchi, Buddha Gaya, Ajantd, and Amaravati proofs 
may be given that the local style of art was modified by •■contact with 

* A full account of the ruins of Taxila will bo found in Cunningham, Archaiol. 
Rep., Vol. II, pp. 112, eeqq ; Vol. V, pp. 66, seqq., and Vol. XIV, pp. 9, seqq. Fa 
Hian states that Dharraa Vardhana (or Vivardhana, as Dr. Leggo writes the name), 
son of Asoka, ruled in G&ndhdra, and, according to another legend, the stupa in 
memory of Asoka’s son Kundla was situated south-east of Taxila, (Cunningham, 
Archa^ol. Rep., Vol. 11, p. 149.) 
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that of the western world, but the evidence does not lie upon the surface. 
In the remains of the buildings and sculptures of Gandliara the merest 
tyro can perceive at a glance that the stylo of art is in the main Greek 
or Roman, not Indian.* 

* Tho principal references to published notices of the Gandhara school of art 
are as follows j — 

(1) Notes on some sculptures foxind in the District of Peshdivar. By E. C. Bay ley. 
With several rude lithographs. {Journal wls. Soc., Bengal^ Vol. XXI (1852), pp. 
600—621). The sculptures described in this paper wore collected at Jamalgarhi by 
Messrs. Lumsdon and Stokes, and wore destroyed by tho fire at the Crystal Palace. 

(2) Indian Antiguari/y (Bombay), Vol. Ill, pp. 143, 159. 

(3) History of Indian and Eastern Architecture. By Jum0s Forgnsson. 

(4) Reports of the Archaeological Surrey of India y Vol. V. By Sir A. Cunning- 
ham. Volume II of the same series gives information concerning Ta:|ila. See also 
Vol. XIV, p. 31, PI. XIV. 

(5) Descriptive List of the Principal Buddhist Sculptures in the Lahore Museum, 
p. 11. This list, kindly supplied to mo by the Curator, contains brief particulars 
of 95 specimens, of which 32 are marked with an asterisk, as being either “ in excep- 
tionally good preservation, or interesting from their subjects.” The list is signed by 
Sir A. Cunningham, but is not dated. Two spociuioiis are nolK)d as coniing from 
Sahri Bahlol, and one is stated to have been obtained in the fortress of llsnigat, 
but no other indication is given of tho localities from which the sculptures wore 
obtained. 

I have not been able to procure a “ Memorandum hy Mr. Baden>Romll on the, 
sculptures in the Lahore MuseiDti,*^ which is referred to by Sir A. Cunningham, 
Arcfutol. Rep,, Vol. V, p. 55, note 1. 

(6) Catalogue and Handbook of the Archcvological Collections in the Indian 
Museum. By John Anderson, M. D., F. 11. 8., olo. Part I, t’alcutta, 1883. 201 
Indo-Ilcllonic objects are described, ciz., 177 arranged under tho heading Gandhara, 
18 under Peshawar, two uiidor Mathui-a, and ono each under Hazara, Kabul, miscel- 
laneous, and Bihar. 

(7) Memorandum on Ancient Monuments in Eusufzai (sic).^ By Major Colo ; 
being part of the Second Report of tho Curator of Ancient Monuments in India, pp. 
CXIV, segq. This documout was separately reprinted at the Government Central 
Branch Press, Simla, 1883. . It is illustrated by rough lithoj^^rnphic plates, compris- 
ing all tho subjects subsequently treated by tho heliogravure process, as well as by a 
map of the Yusuf zai country, and eleven other plans and sketches. 

(8) Preservation of National Monuments, India, Gra'co-Buddkist Sculptures from 
Y'lisufzai. By Major H. H. Cole, R. E. Published by order of the Governor- 
General in Council for tho office of Curator of Ancient Monuments in India^ Largo 
folio, p. 7, with SO ^ory fine heliogravure plates, 1885. 

(9) The Buddhist Stupas of AmardvaH and Jaggayapeta. By James Burgess, 
C. I. E., etc , Archmological Survey of Southorn India. Triibiicr, London, 1887. 
This work does not describe the sculptures, but some good specimens of them are 
figured in woodcuts Nos. 1, 4, 11, 14, 21, 23, 24, and 26, which are copied from tho 
illustrated edition of Sir E. Arnold’s Light of Asia. 

(10) Alt- und NeU’Didische Kunstgegenstdnde aus Professor Leilners jiiugsler 
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No indication of a knowledge of the boric order of architecture can 
be detected in the remains of the buildings of Gandhdra. With two 
exceptions, the only Greek architectural form used is a modification of 
the Corinthian pillar and pilaster. 

The two exceptions both occur to the oast of the Indus, outside 
the limits of Gandhara proper. 

On the site Of Taxila Sir A, Cunningham disinterred the remains of 
a Buddhist temple, the portico of which was supported on four massive 
sandstone pillars of the Ionic order. Similar, though smaller, pillars 
were found in the interior of the building. No part of the larger pillars 
was discovered, except their bases. The mouldings of these bases are 
said to correspond* exactly with’ those of the pure Attic base, as seen in 
the Erechtheum at Athens, the only difference being the greater projec- 
tion of the 'fillet below the upper torus in the Indian example. 

Portions of the shafts and capitals of the smaller pillars were found. 
The shafts arc circular in section and plain. The capitals were made of 
nodular limestone, and appear to have been plastered and gilded. They 
agree generally in form with Greek, not Roman, models, but are ruder 
and more primitive in style, and are specially distinguished from all 


S'tmmhmg, ausgoatellt in K. K. Oaterr. Miisonm fiir Knnst und ludusirio, Slubon. 
ring 5. Vorlsig dos K. 1C. ObCoit. Miiscinu’s Wioii, 1883. 

The siDOcimetis of iho Gdndhsira school of art prosorvod in mnsounia aro very 
numerous. The principal collection is that in tho Lahore Museum. It is very 
extensive, numbering many hundred objects, but seems to bo badly arranged. 1 
have not seen it. The collection next in importanco is that in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. Dr. Anderson’s carofully compiled Catalogue gives a good idea of its con- 
tents. Major Colo intended to send spare specimens to the museums at Bombay, 
Madras, and soiiio other places, which were, I suppose, sent. 

In London tliQ best collection, though not an extensive one, is that which occu- 
pies cases Nos 1 — 7 in the Asiatic Saloon of the British Museum. Tho South Ken- 
sington collection is ollicially described as comprising 24 sculptures in stone, and 4‘J 
plaster casts from originals in the Lahore Museum, presented by Sir 11. Egorton in 
1882. When 1 examined the spechiions in 1888, they were exhibited partly in a glass 
case, partly on a detached scroon, and the rest on* a wall screen. Dr. Loitucr’s 
collection at Wolcia*g comprises some original sculpturos and a considerable number 
of casts from the works in the Lahore Musoum. It is described in tho printed 
Catalogue above cited. ‘ , 

Tho Museum at Vienna contains some specimens presented by Dr. Loitnor, and 
many examples of tho work of tho school aro believed to exist in private hands both 
in Europe and India. Sir A. Cunningham iwsscsses a valuable series of photographs 
of tbo more remarkable scnlptiii’os. Mr. Kipling, Curator of tlio Lahore Museum, 
informs ni(< that ho intends to arrange for the publication of a set of photographs of 
Indo-Hellonic art. Tho specimens in the possession of Mr. L. White King, B. 0. S. 
will be noticed subsequently. 
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known Greek examples by* * * § the excessive weight and height of the 
abacus.* 

The employment of stucco to conceal the roughness of the limestone 
and to facilitate the execution of the moulding reminds us of the temple 
of Fortuna Virilisat Rome, where the same expedient was used to com- 
plete the decorative work on Ionic capitals made of rugged travortino.f 
Sir A. Cunningham subsequently discovered among the ruins of 
Taxila in another temple the bases and portions of the drums of two 
Ionic pillars, differing slightly in detail from those above described. J 
These two buildings are the only known examples of the use of tho 
Ionic form of pillar in India. 

Tho rude style of tlio capitals in the building fii’st discovered — the 
only ones yet found — might suggest the fancy that the Taxilan temj)le3 
preserve specimens of the primitive Ionic order in its A^jiatio form, 
before it was developed by Greek skill. But the evidence of tho com- 
paratively late date of the temple adorned by those rude capitals is too 
clear to allow indulgence in such a notion. Tho building cannot, ap- 
parently, be earlier than B. 0. 20 or 30, tho approximate date of king 
Azes, twelve of whoso coins wore lifted out by Sir A. 'Cunningham with 
his own hand from their undisturbed resting place below the floor of the 
sanctum, and under the corner of a platform which had supported a 
number of plaster Buddhist statues. § The date of the temple may 
therefore be assigned roughly to the beginning of the Christian era, at 
which time, it need not bo said, the Ionic order had long been fully 
developed. The question of date will bo considered more fully in a later 
section. 

The Taxilan temples with Tonic pillars were, like all tho known 
examples of rndo-Hellenio architecture, dedicated to tho service of the 
Buddhist religion. Sir A. Cunningham gives a plan^ of the one first 
di.scf)vered, from which it appears that the whole edifice was 91 feet 
long by 64 feet broad, standing on a platform, which projected about 15 
feet beyond the walls on all sides except the east,* forming a terrace 
adorned with plaster statues. It is supposed that this terrace was roofed 
in as a cloister. The entrance was on the east, in the centre of one of 
the larger sides, through a portico suppoi’ted on four Ionic columns. 
This portico led into an entrance hall, feet long from north to south, 
hy 15 J feet br%ad from east to west. The sanctum or cella of the 
temple lay behind this, with a length of 79 feet from north to south, 

* Cunningham, Archoaol. Rep., Vol. II, p. 129 ; Vol. V, pp. 69, 190. - 

t Burn, Roman Literature and Art, p. 204. 

t Cunningham, Archaol. Rep., Vol. XTV, p. 9, PI. VII. 

§ Cunningham, ibid., Vol. V, pp 72, 190. 

P 
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and a breadth of feet from east to west. This room, except at the 
wide doorway, was surrounded by a bench 4 feet 8^ inches broad, and 2 
feet higli, which supported plaster statues of Buddha, with his hands 
either resting on his lap or raised in the altitude of teaching. It is 
remarkable that the hair of these figures was rendered by the conven- 
tional curls, which are so commonly associated in later times with 
Buddhist and Jaie art. Unluckily no drawings or photographs of these 
plaster figures have been published, and it is impossible to say whether 
they were coeval with the Tonic pillars or not. I should not have ex- 
pected to find plaster statues at the beginning of the Christian era, and 
I suspect that the images are of considerably later date than the pillars. 

Sir A. Cunniitgham believes that the roof was constructed mainly 
of wood, and that the chambers were lighted by windows in the upper 
part of the walls, which projected above the roof of the surrounding 
cloister. Ue conjectures that the four portico pillars “ must have been 
intended to support a vaulted roof presenting a pointed arch gable to 
the front, as in the smaller chapels across the Indiis.” A small room, 
20 feet \l inch long by 15| foot broad, communicated with each end of 
the entrance hall.* 

The reader will not fail to observe that the plan and elevation of 
this temple have little in common with those of Greek temples. 

I agree with Sir A. Cuntungham and Mr. Fcrgiisson in regarding 
the buildings with Ionic pillars at Taxila as the oldest architectural 
remains yet discovered in the Gandhara province, and I shall subsequent- 
ly attempt to show that a considerable interval separates thorn from the 
numerous edifices cliaracterized by a lavish use of Corinthian pillars and 
pilasters. 

The fact that the Corinthian pillars and pilasters wore used, much 
in the same way as they are in many modern European buildings, for 
decorative purposes applied to buildings of native design, and not as 
members of au “order’* in the technical sense, is clearly proved by 
the manner in wh*ich Indo- Persian and Indo- Corinthian forms are 
employed together. No styles can bo more diverse than these, and yet 
the Gandhara architects felt no scruples about* employing them both in 
the one building, or even in the one sculpture. The first plate in Major 
Cole’s . set. of beautiful heliogravures affords a good illustration of this 
purely decorative use of two diverse stylos. The subject'of the plate is 
an alto-rilievo of the seated Buddha embellished by numerous minor 
figures and architectural decorations. I'he latter chiefly consist of com- 
binations of Indo-Persiaii pillars with plain “ Buddhist railings ” and 
ogee-shaped facades, while the pilasters at the lower corners of the slab 
have acanthus leaf capitals in the Indo-Corinthian style. This sculpture 
was probably executed in the third century A. D. 
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Although there is no reason to suppose that the Gandhara buildings 
adorned with Corinthian pillars were Greek or Homan in plan or eleva- 
tion, the remains excavated, especially those at Jamalgarhi, prove that 
such pillars, both circular and square in section, were used for structural 
support, as well as for sculptural decoration. 

No piece of Corinthian shaft has yet been discovered. The testi- 
mony of the sculptures is not conclusive, but, so far as ive can judge 
from the miniature pillars and pilasters in the reliefs, the shafts wore 
plain, not fluted. 

The incomplete lower parts of the bases of two structural pillars 
have been found, and a comparison of their dimensions with those of the 
pillars in the famous choragic monument of Lysicratos at Athens (B. C. 
834) has satisfied Sir A. Cunningham that the Indian examples differ 
from the Greek standard “ solely in giving an inward slopu to the per- 
pcndioular narrow fillet which separates the scotia and torus. 

“ In both the Indian examples it will also be observed that the torus, 
or round projecting moulding, is thickly foliated, like that of most of 
the Corinthian bases. Of the up23or part of the base not oven a fragment 
has yet been found ; and the representations in the bas-reliefs do not 
offer any assistance, as they show only one largo and one small torus, 
separated by an astragal, and altogether want the deeply marked scotia 
which forms the leading characteristic of the Corinthian base, and which 
is carefully {)reserved in both of the full-sized Indian specimens.’^ 

The foliation referred to is not found on the bases of the pillars of 
the monument of Lysicrates, and is, T think, |)uroly Homan decoration. 
I shall subsequently give reasons for dating the Gaiidluira j^illars be- 
tween A. D, 250 and 350, and for holding that all the Indian buildings 
adorned with Coripthian pillars were constructed ueder the iiifiuence of 
Roman art. The remains of structural ludo-Corinthian capitals, found 
chiefly at Jamalgarhi and Takht-i-Bahi, are numerous, but unfortunately 
are never perfect, owing to the brittleness of the clay slate in which they 
were carved, and to the practice of constructing eagii capital from many 
pieces bound together by iron cramps. The lower portion of the larger 
capitals, s«me of which measure about three feet in diameter, was made 
in from two to four pieces ; the upper portion always consisted of four 
segments. , 

The BritftlTMuseum possesses some fine examples of those capitals 
collected by Sir A, Cunningham at Jamalgarhi, and smaller specimens 
may be seen in the collection at South Kensington. Others a.ro j)reserved 
in tho Indian Museum, Calcutta, and in the Lahore Museum.'* 

* Plates XLVII— L of Cunningham’s Archceol. Rep., Vol. V, are (hwoteil to Mic 
illustration of Indo-Coriuthiuii pillars. The restoration of elephants on the top of a 
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Sir A. Cunningham, who was unwilling to recognize Roman in- 
fluence on the art of Gandhara, compares the Indo-Corinthian ca.pitals 
with those of “ the pure Corinthian order of Greece ” as follows : — 

“ The chief points of similarity are : — 

let. The three rows of acanthus leaves, eight in each row, which 
are arranged round the drum or bell of the capital. 

2nd. The broad, but not deep, volutes at the four corners. 

3rd. The four pointed abacus with a curved recess in the middle 
of each side. 

The most marked points of difleerenco are the following : — 

1st. The wide spread of the abacus, which is equal to 2^ heights 
of the whole capital, that of the Greek examples being little more than 
l| height. 

2nd. The retention of the points at the four corners of the abacus, 
which in all tlie Greek examples have been cut off. 

3rd. The insertion of a fourth row of acanthus leaves which is 
projected forward to the lino joining the horns of the abacus. The 
abacus is thus formed from a square having a curved recess on each side 
of the central projection. 

4th. The placing of flowers on the abacus which are supported on 
twisted stems springing from the roots of the volutes. In a single 
instance fabulous animals are added to the flowers on the horns of the 
abacus. 

5th. The insertion of human figures amongst the acanthus leaves, 
whose overhanging tufts form canopies for the figures.” 

I have quoted this passage in full, not because I attach much value 
to the comparison made in it, but because it gives an authoritative 
description of the characteristic features of the Tndo- Corinthian capitals. 
Sir A. Cunningham cannot help admitting the resemblance between 
those specimens which exhibit human figures among the foliage and 
Roman capitals found in the ruins of the baths of Caracalla, but avoids 
the natural conclusion, and boldly declares that, if the design for these 
capitals with human figures was suggested by any earlier works, “ the 
suggestion must .have come from the creative Greeks of Ariana, and not 
from the imitative Romans.”* On the other hand, I am fully convinced, 
as I shall t^y presently to prove, that the design in question did come 
“ from the imitative Romans,” and that the art of GanRhara is essen- 

oapital shown in PI. XLVIll is conjectural, and not supported by adequate evidenco. 
Two of the Jam&lgayhi capitals are figured in Fergusaon’s History of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture, and a rough sketch of one specimen from the same place is 
given in Indian Antiquary, Vol. HI, p. 142. 

^ Cunningham, Archceol. Rep., Vol. V, pp. 192— -194. 
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tially Roman in style. The Jamal^arhi carvings date, I bcHove, from 
about the middle of the third century A. D., and can be usefully com- 
pared in detail only with the similar work in contemporary, or nearly 
contemporary, Roman buildings. It is waste of trouble to make elabo- 
rate comparison of their details with those of the monument of Lysi- 
crates, which was erected about six hundred years previously, bub I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with the minutiae of archrtectiiral criticism 
to pursue the subject farther, and must leave to others the task of 
accurately verifying the various differences and resemblances between 
the Indo-Corinthian and Komano-Coriiithian styles. Probably, how- 
ever, the task would not justify the labour bestowed upon it. If the 
Roman origin of the Indo-Corinthian style bo admitted, very minute 
study of variations in detail may be deemed superfluous, great variation 
in the embellishment of Corinthian capitals being everywhere allowed 
and practised. 

Section III. 

The or Peshawar School of Sculpture Described. 

A specimen of sculpture, apparently Indo-IIcllemc in stylo, and 
closely related to the work of the Gdndhara school, was discovered at 
Kabul in 1833,* but the first distinct announcement of the existence of 
a school of Hellenic art in India was made in 1836 by James Prinsep, 
the founder of scientific Indian archaeology, who published in that year 
at Calcutta a description, illustrated by rude plates, of the so-called 
Silonus group procured by Colonel Stacy at Mathura. This group, 
though undoubtedly Indo-Hellenic in style, is not the work of the 
Gundhara school. It will bo discussed in the next following section. 

The ruins of the monastery at Jamalgarhi, north-east of Peshawar, 
wore discovered by Sir A. Cunningham in 1848, but he, did not publish 
any account of his discovery till many years later. 

The first published account of the Gandhara sculptures is that 
written by the late Sir E. C, Bayley, who printed iff the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for the year 1852 an account, illustrated by 

* .Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. ITT, p. 362, 1*1. XXVI, 1 ; 
Anderson’s Catalogue, Part I, p. 261 (K. 1). The scalptnre is circular, 15J inehes 
in diameter, and r^resents the seated meditating Buddha with ilamci proceeding 
from his shouldeft, and surrounded by subordinate figures. It was discovered in 
November, 1833, in ruins two miles south-east of the city of Kabul, onclosod in a 
largo and boautifnlly roofed square masonry cell, “ handsomely gilt, and coloured 
by lapis lazuli, which is found in considerable quantities in the mines of Badakshan, 
twelve days’ journey from Kabul.” Lapis lazuli has also been found on the situ «)f 
Taxiln, and at Baoti Find iu the Rawalpindi District. (Cunningham, Arcluvol. Rep., 
yol II, pp. 117, 141). 
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the roughest possible sketohes, of some remarkable soulptures found 
at Jamalgafhi. The workfl, thus imperfectly illustrated, were subse- 
quently brought to England, and exhibited in the Crystal Palace, where 
they were destroyed by the disastrous fire which also consumed Major 
Gill’s copies of the paintings on the walls* and ceilings of the Aja^ta 
caves. 

Prinsep’s and Bayley’s description of the works of Indo-Greek 
sculptors failed to attract general attention, probably owing to the 
extreme rudeness of the illustrative plates. Dr. Leitner, who brought to 
Europe in 1870 a considerable collection of works of art, to which be 
gave the name of Greeco-Buddhist, is entitled to the credit of being the 
first to interest the learned world in the existence of a school of Indo- 
Hellenio architecture and sculpture. 

Thougli the Greek influence on the stylo of the works exhibited by 
Dr. Leitner, and on the many similar objects since discovered, is now 
universally admitted, it is remarkable that, so late as the year 1875, at 
least one writer of repute denied its existence, 

** It has become a fashion recently,” wrote the late Mr. W. Vaux, 
F. R. S., “ to extend a Greek influence to districts east of Bactria, for 
which I venture to think there is really but little evidence. Thus, we 
are told that certain Buddhistic figures, chiefly in slate, procured by 
Dr. Leitner and others to the north-east of Peshawar, exhibit on them 
manifest traces of Greek art. I am sorry to say that T cannot perceive 
anything of the kind.”’*^ 

The Greek influence on the Gandhara sculptures, which Mr. Vaux 
could not perceive, is so obvious to other critics, that a formal refutation 
of his ill-founded scepticism would now be superfluous. Professor Our- 
^iuB has rightly observed that the discoveries of Dr. Leitner, Sir A. 
Cunningham, and other explorers in the Kdbul valley, “ open a new 
page in the history of Greek art.”t 

The new page thus opened has as yet been little read, and I ven- 
ture to hope that «the following description of a few of the most note- 
worthy examples of Indo-Hellenic art, and discussion of the sources 
from which it was derived, may attract both classical and Oriental 
scholars to the further exploration of a field hitherto very imperfectly 
worked, o ^ 

The present section will be devoted to the description of some of 
the more remarkable aind characteristic specimens of the work of the 

• Numismatic Chronicle, Vol XV, N. S., p. 12, note. 

t Ahhandlvmg ilher die Griechische Ximtc*, as quoted in Dr. Leitner*s Oatalogno. 
1 believe the paper was published in the Archceologische Zeitung for 1875, but I 
have not soon it. 
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very prolific sculptors belonging to the Gdndhdra school. The chrotio- 
logy and artistic relations ol the school will be separately discussed in a 
subsequent section ; at present I shall refer only very briefly to these 
topics. 

The oldest known example of Indo-Hellenic sculpture in the Panjab 
probably is the statuette in purely Greek style of Pallas Athene, tho 
original of which is in the Lahore Museum. Dr. Leitner has a good 
cast of this work in his museum at Woking, and Sir A. Cunningham 
possesses a photograph of it. It is shown in Plate VII. 

The attitude of the goddess is that represented on certain coins of 
Azes, which show her helmeted, standing, facing front, crowning herself 
with her right hand, and holding in her left hand a spear obliquely 
across her body. The goddess of the coins carries a shield also on her 
left arm, but the statuette is imperfect, and the shield has been lost.* **^ 

The close relation of this sculpture to the coins of Azes proves that 
it must be approximately contemporary with that prince, that is to say, 
that it dates from tho beginning of the Christian era, or possibly a few 
years earlier. It therefore belongs to the same period as do the Ionic 
pillars of tho laxilan temples. The statuette is said to have been found 
somewhere in the Yiisufzai country, but the exact locality where it was 
discovered does not seem to be known. 

I shall explain subsequently my reasons for thinking that this 
statuette of Pallas is a relic of Indo-Hellenic sculpture properly so called, 
as distinguished from tho Indo- Homan school to which all, or almost all, 
the other examples of Gdndhara art belong. 

Tho effigy of the virgin goddess of Athens cannot bo certainly 
connected with any Indian religious system, and we cannot say whether 
the statuette above described formed part of the decoration of a Bud- 
dhist temple or not. But in all probability it did, for every specimen 
of Indo-Hellenic sculpture from Gandhara, the find-spot of which is 
known, bolon'ged to a Buddhist building of one sort or another. 

Most of t)jo sculptures are evidently Buddhist ba subject, but some 
of them, notably the figures supposed to represent kings, deal with 
secular sutyects, though used to decorate edifices consecrated to the 
service of religion. 

* Gardner, fJatalogue of Coins of Greek Kings of Bactria and Indiay Plato 

XVIII, 4. Cunningham, in his Descriptive TAst (No. 21), observes, “ I’lie lower right 
arm, which probably boro the eegis with the head of Medusa, has been lost.” This 
remark is evidently erroneous. Tho goddess on tho coins carries, as might be 
expected, the shield on her left arm, and grasps the spear with her left hand. Her 
right arm is raised, with the hand to her head, as for the purpose of crowning 
herself. 
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Dr. Leitner and Sir A. Ctinnihgham th« most 

striking piece in the extensive collection at the * is J/he 

figure of a throned king, resting his left foot bn, a g^^sping 

a spear in his left hand. See Plat© VIII. The upper purt of the body 
is naked, the head-dress is rich, and the squarely cut eyes are remarkably 
prominent. The work is in good preservation, the right arm alone being 
wanting. The king’s attitude is easy, his expression is dignified, and the 
outlines of his figure are boldly drawn. Small figures, which have been 
conjectured to represent conquered aborigines, are attached to the right 
and left. The identity of the attitude of the principal figure of this fine 
group with the attitude of tfce Indo-Scythian kings as shown on their 
coins naturally suggests that the sculpture represents one of 4^se 
sovereigns. I do not know where the sonlpturo was found.* 

Sir A. Cunningham found at Jam&lga:fhi fifteen or sixteen statues, 
some seated, and some standing, which he suppbses to be those of kings, 
and observes that “ these royal statues are known by their moustaches, 
and the numerous strings of gems worked into their head-dresses. The 
arrangement of the hair is different in each separate specimen, and, a,s 
the features also Miffer, there seems little doubt that they are portrait 

statues.^t /. i! 

In the case of one statue in the Lahore Museum, (No 6 of Descrip^ 
ive List, and No. 63 of Dr. Leitner’s Catalogue), which Professor Cur- 
tins compares with the Greek ideal type of Apollo, the royal character 
of the person portrayed is unmistakeably indicated by the presence of 
the regal fillet, the ends of which float loosely behind his head, in the 
same way as they are shown on the coins of Grook princes both of 
EniK>pe and Asia. ^ 

It is hardly possible that all these so-called royal statues can bo 
intended as ideal representations o£ Buddha as Prince Siddhdrtha, 
before he adopted the religious life, though some of them probably 
should be so interpreted. Mr. Pergnsson suggested that they should bo 
regarded as images pf Buddhist saints, and the presence of the nimbus 
behind the head in many cases supports this suggestion.J 

The presenpe or absence of moustaches proves nothing, for Bnadha 
is frequently represented as wearing moustaches in the works of the 
GdndhAra school. If the images in question were portrait statues, as 
suggested- by Sir A. Cunningham, they would probaB^ be inscribed. 
It seems hardly credible that sculptors would execute numerous por- 
traits of Kanishka and other kings without taking the trouble of indi- 

• Ommingbam, DtnripUve Ua, No. 2; lioitner, CaUflogw, No-78, 
t Cunningham, Arehmoh JBep., Vol. V, pp. 197, 202. 
t Biatory «f and JIaatam Arehihetiara, p. 179. 
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eating for wbom the portraits were intended. I think it more likely 
that these so*called royal figures are not portraits of individuals, but 
that they are ideal representations, in some cases of kings, and in some 
cases of saints. 

The museums in London and Calcutta possess several examples of 
sculptures of this class. Two from the upper monastery at Nuttu are 
depicted in Major Cole’s heliogravure plates Nos. 24 and 25. TIio 
statue or statuette shown in the latter plate represents a man of dwarf- 
ish figure, standing, as if preaching, with a nimbus behind his head. 
The legs are thick and badly executed, and the work seems to mo to be 
of comparatively late date, probably subsequent to A. D. 300. This 
figure, in spite of the ornaments and moustaches, appears intended to 
represent a preaching saint rather than a king. 

The works above described were all, so far as is known, associated 
with Buddhist buildings, though in themselves not obviously Buddhist 
in subject. I shall now proceed to describe sculptures, the subjects of 
which are taken from the rich stores of Buddhist mythology. 

The birth-scene of Gautama, or Prince Siddhartha, who in after 
days won the honourable title of the Buddha, or the»Enlightened, is a 
favourite subject with Buddhist artists, and recurs in tlieir works almost 
as frequently as representations of the Nativity are mot with in Chris- 
tian art. 

Sir A. Cunningham, in the catalogue of sculptures excavated, 
chiefly at Jamdlgarhi, under his supervision, enumerates four examples 
of this favourite subject, two of which are now in the Indian Museum, 
(0. lands).* See Plato IX, fig. 1. Major Cole gives a plate of a 
tolerably well-preservod specimen discovered at the upper monastery of 
Nuttu during subsequent explorations in the Ydsufzai country .t 

According to Buddhist belief, Mdya Devi, the Buddhist Madonna, 
was standing under a sdl tree, when she gave birth to the holy infant, 
who sprang /rom her right side, and was received in a golden net by 
Brahmd, attended by the devasj or angels. This legend appears to be, 
like the sculptures which express it, descended from a Greek original. 
Mr. Beal Ifas pointed out that, in several respects, it closely resembles 
the Greek myth of the birth of Apollo in Delos. J 

The details of the scene vary considerably in different sculptures, 
but the traditidRal grouping of the principal figures is never materially 
changed. The description of one specimen will, therefore, suffice for all. 

* Dr. Anderson’s Catalogue^ Part I, pp. 199, 202. 

t Seven examples of soalptarcs of the nativity of Buddha preserved in the 
Lahore Museum are enumerated in Cunningham’s Descriptive List, which, as usual, 
gives no indication of the localities where they were discovered. 

X Indian Antiquary^ Vol. IX, p. 68. 

Q 
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« 

On the slab photographed by Major Cole (Plate 11) Maya is shown, 
standing, facing the spectator, with her head slightly inclined, and the 
weight of her body thrown on the right foot. Her left leg is crossed in 
front, with the toes resting lightly on the ground. In her right hand 
she grasps a branch of the over- shadowing tree, and her left arm is 
thrown round the neck of her half-sister Prajapati, who supports her. 
Tlie figure of the sister is turned in a singularly awkward posture, so as 
to show most of her back.* The infant Buddha, springing with out- 
stretched arms from his mother^s side, is recognizable, though much 
mutilated ; the figure of Brahma is almost completely destroyed. The 
other attendants, who are introduced in some examples, are here want- 
ing. A harp in the upper corner of the composition indicates the 
heavenly music which heralded the advent of him whose mission it was 
to still the discords of millions of human hearts. 

In this work the pose of Maya is tolerably graceful, her figure is free 
from the usual Indian exaggeration, and her expression, in conformity 
with the belief that the Buddha cost his mother none of the pangs of 
travail, is perfectly calm. Her hair is richly braided, and arranged in 
the form of a oro\<n or tiara. 

A very finely executed statuette of Maya Devi, standing alone, which 
was obtained «at the same monastery, {Colo^ Flaie \h,jiijnrc 2), shows her 
in nearly the same attitude as in the birth scone, holding above her head 
the branch of a conventional tree, more or less resembling a palm. 

The drapery of this figure is specially elegant. The principal gar- 
ment is a tunic {chiton') reaching to the knees, and confined at tlie 
waist, by a rich girdle of four strings, adorned with clasp and vine-leaf 
pendant. A scarf is thrown lightly over the shoulders, and the legs arc 
clad in loosely fitting trousers of thin material The dress of I^hiya in 
the nativity group is simpler, and consists of an inner tunic or vest, and 
a robe wound gracefully round the body, and looped up at the waist. 

Single figures like that above described arc not uncommon. The 
slight variations in different examples indicate that they were arranged 
in pairs. t 

Religious artists found in the deathbed of Buddha a subject scarce- 
ly less fascinating than the scene of his birth. J 

* Seo •pout, for a parallel from tho Catacombs. ^ 

t So, at Cavo XX, Ajanta. Cave XX is a small Vihdra with two pillars and 
two pilasters in front of tho verandah. One pillar is broken, but on each side of 
tho capitals there is a pretty statuette of a female under a canopy of folio-go.” 
(Burgess, Noies on the Bmddha Boclc-Teniples of Ajan{d, being No. 9, Archceol. Survey 
of W. India, Bombay, 1879). This valuable book is out of print. 

X Tho Descriptive List mentions only one example of this subject in the Lahore 
Museum, but tho collection there probably includes other specimens. Tho Indian 
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According to the Buddhist scriptures, he passed away at the ago oF 
eighty, surrounded hy his chief disciples, shaded by the sal trees in a 
grove at a place called Kusinagara, which has been fully identified as 
the modern Kasia in the Gorakhpur District of the North-Western 
Provinces.* 

All representations of the scene agree in showing the master lying 
on his right side, in a posture of perfect repose, with his head resting on 
his hand. The number of attendants varies in dilTercnt sculptures. 
Plates Nos. 16 and 22 of Major Cole’s volume give illustrations of 
two well-preserved reliefs, obtained respectively at the upper and lower 
monasteries of Nuttu, which vividly depict the peaceful departure of the 
great teacher from this troublous world. ^ 

The work from the upper monastery (Plate 10) is a sculptured 
panel bounded by two good examples of the Tndo-Coriniliian pilaster. 

The dying master, fully robed, reclines on a low bedstead furnished 
with mattress and pillow, by the side of which a tripod is placed, sup- 
porting a vessel of cool water. A figure, identified as Devadatta, the 
malignant cousin, who had pursued Buddha throughout his life with 
unrelenting hostility, stands at the head of the coucl^ with an evil ex- 
pression of satisfied malice. f 

A form, apparently that of a fenialo, with her back to the spectator, 
sits crouching on the ground, and six mourning attondanfs in various 
attitudes complete the group. Above the whole hang the boughs of the 
s((l tree, the forest king which witnessed alike the advent and departux’O 
of the teacher. 

The work from the lower Nuttu monastery, reproduced in Plato 
No. 22, represents the same scene, though with considerable variation 
in the treatment of details. In this group the total number of 
figures is increased to thirteen, the most remarkable addition being that 
of a shaven-hcaded monk, crawling on bands and feet, and being pulled 
from under the bed by another monk, who has grasped him by the wrist. 

Musoiim, Calcutta, contains at least ono (O. 27). In Liter Biiiclliist art, as seen at 
Kasia and elsowhero, the subject was frequently tro.ated. The death -bed scene 
has often bfeen incorrectly referred to as the Nirvana of Buddha, but the terra 
'pnrinvrvana may bo correctly applied to it. 

* Cunningham, Arch(vol. Rep., Vol. I, pp. 76 — 85; XVlIf, p. 55. 
t The figure i^hat of a man holding a dumb-bell -shaped object, like a club or 
conventional thunderbolt, and this figure in other reliefs, for example, in that rc- 
prosontiiig the scene of the olophant doing homage, must certainly be identified as 
Devadatta. But the appearance of Devadatta at the death-bed of Buddha api^oars 
to bo inconsistent with the legend referred to in Fa-hian’s Travels, which rolatos 
that Devadatta attempted to poison Gautama, and having failed to accompli.sli the 
crime, “ wont down to hell.” 
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Both the compositions above described are admirably balanced, and 
the attitudes and expressions of all the persons concerned arc rendered 
with vigour and truth to nature. The drapery, as usual, is Greek, or 
Gra'co-Koman, in style. 

The design of these death-bed scones is certainly an importation 
from tho west. The recumbent figure on the bed surrounded by morn- 
ing attendants is clearly copied from Greek banqueting reliefs of a 
Bepulchral character, as imitated on Roman sarcophagi. A sculpture in 
the Towneloy collection in the British Museum bears a very close re- 
semblance to tho reliefs from the Nuttu manastery above described.* 
I have no doubt that tho Gandhara sculptures wore copied from Groeco- 

Roraan, and not pure Greek, models. , i 

The figure of tho founder of their religion was tho decorative ele- 
ment most largely used by the Buddhist artists in all their works, with 
the exception of the earliest buildings in Bihiir, Central, and Western 
India, where symbols occupy the place afterwards taken by images. In 
the countries on tho north-west frontier of India, the imago ot tho per- 
sonal Buddha had become an object of worship at least as early as the 
latter part of the first century A. D., when it was stamped on coins of 


There is, therefore, no reason to bo surprised at the fact that 
hundreds of sculptures from Gindhara. in various sixes, represent the 
seated or standing Buddha, posed in one or other of the conventional 

attitudes (mndm), either buried in meditation, or engaged in exhorta- 
tion. Such figures arc often executed in large numbers on ^e of a 
8in<rle slab. Multitudes of specimens present the founder of Buddhism 

engaged with other persons in one or other incident of his ministry or 

the at the village of Mohammad Nari, and 

reproduced in 'the first plate of Major Cole’s book, is a good illustration 
of the oft-repeated figure of the teaching Buddha who is liere shown 
seated cross legged on an open lotus-flower, wiUi his feet draped in a 
gracefully disposed robe. His right shoulder is bare, and his hair is 
arranged^ in formal conventional curls, a style which in later times be- 
came1,he only orthodox arrangement for the hair both of Buddhist an 


Jain statues. 


. Engravinae from the anciont marUee in tho Bntieh msenm PaH V. Pla^o I , 
fig. 6, Loin. 1826). In this work tho Towneloy relict is ^ ^ rk^ 

man origin, bat it may bo Greek. Prof. Gardner informs mo that the Greek 
of this class are referred to tho period extending from . . « , • ^ 

t Gardner, Oatalogm o/Goine o/ Greek and Scyth^c Kxnge of Bactno an 
pp. 130, 133, 176. PI. XXTI,8; XXVII, 2) XXXII, 14. 
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The central image of the composition, the lotus-throned Buddha, 
occupies a niche formed bj a dentilled cornice resting on Indo-Persian 
pillars. The rest of the slab is occupied by a profusion of “ Buddhist 
railings ” and other architectural details, as well as by a multitude of 
small human figures, which it would be tedious to describe at length. 

The bare right shoulder and formal hair might bo supposed to 
suggest a late date, but the stylo of the architectural ornaments and 
the fine execution of the work indicate, in my judgment, that it should 
be referred to the first half of the third century A. D. I have already 
noted that this slab is adorned with Indo- Corinthian pilasters as well 
as Indo-Persian pillars. 

One of the most elegant images of the standing, .preaching Buddha 
is the small statuette from the Mian Khan monastery depicted in figure 
3 of Major Colo’s Plato 27. The expression of tho face ^s sweet and • 
calm, and the drapery is rendered in the best style. Both shoulders 
are covered, and the hair, coiled in a top-knot, is artistically and truth- 
fully sculptured. This work seems to me to be of earlier date than the 
Mohammad Nari specimen, and is probably not later tlian A. D. 200. 

The fine sculpture from tho upper monastery at l^uttu (Cole, Plato 
12) shows Buddha, wearing moustaches, and with both shoulders 
covered, seated cross-legged on a low stool under a sal tree, addressing 
a company of adoring disciples of both sexes. 

The balanced grouping of this composition is as skilful as that of 
the death-bed seenes. 

The three sculptures above described belong to the best period of 
tho Gandhara school of art. 

A statuette of the seated Buddha, about 13 inches in height, exe- 
cuted in blue slate, is shown in Plate IX, fig. 2, and is an example of tho 
school in its decadence. A similar statuette was obtained at llanigat,* 
and is fairly good work, though not of the best stylo. * 

Another statuette of the seated Buddha, found at Shah ki dheri, 
the ancient Taxila by Mr. L. White King, seems to be of comparatively 
late date, having a Hindu, rather than a Buddhist appearance. 

• 

* Tho groat fortress of Ranfgat, falso known by tho names of Nogram, or 
Navagram, and Bagram), is situated sixteen miles north of (3hind, and just beyond 
tho British frojjJier. Tribal feuds render tho place difficult of access, and, when 
Mr. King visited it, ho required the protection of a strong escort. Tho ruins have, 
consequently, never been thoroughly explored. Sir A. Cunningham gives W’eighty 
reasons for identifying tho site with Aornos, tho stronghold which resisted 
Alexander. The surface of tho various courtyards is covered with fragments of 
“statues of all sizes, and in all positions.” (Archaol Rep., Vol. II, pp. 96 — 111; 
y, p. 55^. Major Colo in his Second Report notes the existence of seven topes or 
stupas within the limits of the fortress, and gives a rough plan on a very small scale. 
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Tho foregoing descriptions prove that during the most flourishing 
period of Gandhara art, which I assign to the years between A. D. 200 
and 350, the conventional representation of Buddha had not been finally 
determined, and that it was legitimate to make his image either with 
or without moustaches, and with the right shoulder either bare or 
draped. Tlie figure of Buddha on tho Atnaravati slab No. 11 exhibited 
on the British Museum staircase has both shoulders draped, but in 
Buddhist art, as a rule, the founder of tho religion is represented with 
the right shoulder uncovered, and without moustaches. 

It has also been shown that the artists of Gandhara were at liberty 
to give Buddha either the formally curled hair, which in later timesi 
became an indispensable attribute, or to carve his hair artistically in 
accordance with nature. 

The trpatment of the hair both of Bnddha and other personages in 
most of the good sculptures from Gandhara is so artistic, and so far 
superior to the feeble conventionalism of ordinary Indian art, that it may 
be well to dwell on tho subject for a moment. 

I agree with Dr. Anderson, in the opinion expressed by him that 
the woolly hair lik^ that of a negro, arranged in stiJf, formal, little curls 
which is characteristic of the Jain images executed in the tenth and 
subsequent centuries, and of many Buddhist statues of earlier date, does 
not indicate, as has been supposed, any racial peculiarity of the Jain 
and Buddhist saints, but is purely conventional. 

Dr. Anderson suggests that this mode of representing tho hair is 
merely an archaistic survival, and that “ tho hair of tho Blessed Ono 
having once been carved in this depraved fashion, it was slavishly 
followed after, with a few exceptions, among which were the sculptors 
of Gandhara.”* 

Tho exact origin of this archaistic treatment of the hair does not 
at present appear' to bo traceable, but, whether it be over discovered or 
not, it is probable that tho explanation suggested above, is, in general 
terms, the correct one, and that there is no occasion for holding with 
Mr. Fergusson, that “ it has ever been one of the puzzles of Buddhism 
that the founder of the religion should always Have been represented in 
sculpture with woolly hair like that of a negro. ”t 

As a matter of fact he is not always so represented, nor is tho 
woolly hair peculiar to his images. The puzzle, if it bo a^^uzzle, is one 
in tho history of art, not in the history of religion. 

The archaic ‘ wiry ’ style of representing the hair was maintained 

* Anderson’s Catalogue^ Parti, p. 259, Cf. ibid,, p. I75j and Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. IX, p. 116. 

f Tree and Serpent Worship, 2nd ed., p. 135. 
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by Greek artists in bronze longer than in marble,* and this observa- 
tion may possibly serve as the explanation of the woolly-haired Buddhas, 
which may bo conjectured to have been derived from a bronze prototype. 

I cannot venture on trying the patience of my readers by describing 
even a few of the many friezes and panels which vividly present inci- 
dents of Buddha’s life and preaching, such as his visits to ascetics and 
Naga kings, and his miraculous escapes from the snares laid by Deva- 
datta. The compositions are like most Roman work, generally crowded 
with figures, which it would be tedious to describe in detail. Good 
illustrations of several are given in Major Colo’s Plates. 

A blue slate panel, about 13 inches in height, representing in high 
relief a chaitya front filled with small figures of Buddha and worship- 
pers, the original of which is in the Lahore Museum, a cast being in 
Calcutta, is reproduced in Plato IX, fig. 3, and is a fair example of a 
very numerous class of works. 

The sculptors of Gandhara were not restricted in their choice of 
religious subjects to the birth, death, meditation, miracles, and preach- 
ing of Gautama. 

At the timo when they fiourishod, Buddhist literAturo had attained 
vast dimensions, and offered, in the collections of Jdtakasy or Birtli- 
stovics relating to tho adventures of tho Buddha in his previous birtlis, 
an inexhaustible treasury of subjects for the art of the painter and tho 
sculptor. 

That subjects of this clnss frequently formed the theme of tho 
Gneco-Buddhist artists can be perceived from the mutilated extant 
fragments of their compositions, though the brittleness of the stone in 
which their works were generally executed is such that few of the in- 
numerablo friezes which decorated tho buildings of Gandhara have been 
preserved in a condition sufficiently perfect to permit of their story 
being clearly road. 

The best preserved connected series of story-telling sculptures is 
that which adorned the risers of the sixteen steps leading to the central 
stupa of tho monastery at Jamalgarhi, excavated by Lieut. Crompton 
and Sir AT Cunningham .t 

* Perry, QreeJc ami Roman Sculpture, p. 351. 

t Lieutonan^Croinpton’s report has not, so far as I am aware, been printed in 
Ml. Its substance is given in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. Ill, p. 143. The friezes 
of the risers are the only sculptures found in their original position at Jamalgarhi, 
All the others had been thrown down, and “ in many cases largo and heavy frag- 
ments of tho same sculpturo were found far apart.” Lieut. Crompton hence con- 
cluded that tho buildings had been “destroyed by design, and not by natuial 
decay.” Sir A. Cunningham’s catalogue of tho sculptures of the risers arranged in 
the order of the steps is given in Archccol. Rep., Vol. V, p. 109. 
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t 

These reliefs excited the warm admiration of Mr, Fergusson, and 
aro certainly deserving of high praise.* Unfortunately they are far 
from complete. The surviving portions, however, aro of considerable 
extent, and are available for study in Cases 1 — 3 of the Asiatic Saloon in 
the British Museum. The arrangement in the museum is arbitrary, and 
determined rather by the dimensions of the cases than by the order of 
the steps, or the subject of the sculptures. 

When first discovered the series was more nearly perfect, and the 
discoverer was able to recognize two Jdtakas or Birth- stories, the Wes- 
santara and the Sdma. 

The latter may be read pretty clearly from the remains in the British 
Museum (Cases 3, tier No. 4). The recognizable scones are briefly 
described by Sir A. Cunningham as follows 

1. — The young lad, son of blind parents, filling a vessel with water 
from a lake frequented by deer. 

2. — The youth, shot accidentally by the Raja of Benares, who aimed 
at the deer, is lying on the ground with an arrow sticking in his side. 

3. — The Raja in a pensive attitude, his head resting on his hand, 
promises to take 6are of the lad’s parents. 

4. — The Raja presents a vessel of water to the blind parents. 

6. — The Raja leads the two blind people by the hand to the spot 
where their child’s body is lying. 

6.— The youth restored to life.” 

This story occupied the eighth step of the staircase. The Wes- 
santara Jdtaha, which adorned the fourth step, is exhibited on the fifth 
tier from the top of the British Museum arrangement. 

The extremely small scale of these sculptures, which are only about 
eight inches high, interferes with the correct proportional rendering of 
the several parts. The trees, for instance, aro altogether out of scale. 
But, when allowance is made for this defect, which is unavoidable in the 
execution of complicated designs crowded into a space so limited, these 
reliefs may rightly* be held to deserve much praise for their vigour of 
execution, and for their realistic fidelity to nature. 

An exhaustive description of the various scenes and multitudinous 
figures in the alti-relievi of the Jamalgarhi staircase would task too 
severely the patience of the most conscientious reader, but a brief dis- 
cussion of somo of their more iuterosting features maj»not be unwel- 
come. 

The uppermost tier in the museum arrangement comprises ten 
small panels, divided one from tlio other by broad Corinthian pilasters. 


History of Indian and Eastern ArchitecturCf p. 173. 
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• 

Six of those panels, (from the third step of tlie staircase), are 
occupied by female busts with the arms mised, and having acanthus 
leaves extended like wings from the waist on each side. These little 
figures at once remind the spectator of the angels with which ho is 
familiar in Christian art. It is quite possible that the sculptors of 
Gandhara may have picked up some hints from artists connected with 
tlic churches of Asia Minor and Syria, and I have a suspicion that they 
did so, though I cannot offer any decisive proof of the supposed fact. I 
have 110 doubt that a real connection exists between early Christian art 
and the Gandhara school. The four remaining panels (from the fif- 
teenth step) contain each a grotesque bust terminating in two scaly 
tails. 

Above these panels nine remarkable Atlantcan statuettes are ex- 
hibited, which form, apparently, part of a set of twenty-three obtained 
at Jamalgarhi by Sir A. Cunningham. He supposes tliat they “filled 
the spaces between the large dentils which supported the heavy mould- 
ings of the sfi'ipas”* or, as he elsewhere cx])ressca himself, that “ they 
were arranged in rows to support the lowermost moulding of a building. 
The figures were generally separated by pilasters.”t ' 

Numbers of similar figures have been found. Most commonly they 
are about eight inches high, but they vary in height from four to 
eighteen inches. ^ 

The British Museum specimens range in height from about seven to 
nine inches. All the figures are in a sitting posture, though the attitude 
varies. One figure crouches like Atlas, as if oppressed under the burden 
of a heavy load, while the attitudes of the others scorn to express repose 
rather than the endurance of crushing pressure. Some of the faces are 
bearded, and some are not. The facial expression is freely varied, and 
rendered with great spirit and vigour. The muscles of the chest and 
abdomen are .fully and truthfully displayed, with a tendency to exag- 
geration, and a pair of expanded wings is attached to the shoulders of 
each statuette. * 

A group of wrestlers (G. 82 G(ilcutla\ and a composition (G. 89 
Calcutta), Catalogued by Sir A. Cunningham as “ Heraklcs fighting 
with a snake legged giant,” both of which were found at ffamsilgarhi, 
arc executed in the same style. The latter work (Plate IX, fig. 4) is 

* Archaeol. Rep., Vol. V, p. 198. 

t Descriptive List, p. 2. 

X Descriptive List, and Indian Antiquart/, Vol. ITT, p. IH Sixteen statnettca 
of this class are in the Calcutta Museum {0. 81 and 83). A feeble terracotta imitn- 
tion of the design has been found far away eastward in the 13ogra (Bagraha) District 
of Lower Bengal. {Mn., 1, in Anderson’s Catalogue). 

B 
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thus described by Dr. Anderson in his Catalogue (Part T, p. 2t0) : — 
“A triangular fragment, with two figures in relief, one lying on the 
ground with its back towards the spectator, the upper portion being 
the body of a human being, but the legs terminate from the hips 
downward in two snake-liko coils; the other figure, which is quite 
nude, has grasped the end of the left coil with his right hand, while 
with his left hand he has seized the head of the monster, which swings 
a heavy club to destroy his foe.** 

I think that it is impossible to doubt that the group last described 
is a Buddhist adaptation of the Greek myth of tho Gigantoniachia, the 
battle of tho gods and giants, which continued for centuries to bo a 
favourite subject ‘of Greek and Homan sculptors find gem-engravers. 
In Greek and Homan art the giants are represented as Avinged, and 
snnke-logged, and their figures are generally characterized by exag- 
gerated development of the muscles. 

No Indian example appears to reproduce exactly the conventional 
form of tho Greek giant, but tho characteristics of that form are all 
found in the Jamalgarhi carvings, though not all combined in a single 
figure. 

The action of tho group Avhich Sir A. Cunningham rather rashly 
entitles “ Herakles fighting with a snake-legged giant*’ is obviously 
tho same as that of tho Greek representations of the Gigantoniachia, 
and tho very peculiar conception of tho snake-legged giant cannot have 
been independently invented by tho Jamalgarhi sculptors. In this case 
the wings seem to bo ivanting, but the Atlantcan statuettes, which have 
not tho snake legs, are fitted with wings, and display tho exaggerated 
muscular development of the pattern Greek giant, Tho little figures 
with tails, from the fifteenth stop, appear related rather to tho Tritors 
than the Giants. Their tails seem to bo intended rather for those of 
fishes than to represent snakes. 

The Gigantomachia was so frequently tho subject of Greek and 
Roman works of art that it is impossible to name tho precise channel 
by which a knowledge of it reached India. One of the finest examples 
of the treatment of tho subject is tho principal friezo of tho great altar 
of Pergamon, the giants of which are winged, snake-logged, and jiro- 
vided with enormously developed muscles.* It is quite possible thafc 
the fame of this great composition may have spread through Asia, and 
stimulated the imitative faculties of a host of minor artists, including 
those of Gandluira, but the Gigantoniachia was such a hackneyed sub- 
ject that we cannot venture to name any particular example of its 

* Casts of tho Pergamene frieze are at South Kensington. Engravings of it 
will be found in many recent books, e. g. Perry’s History of Greek and Roman 
Sculpture. 
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treatment as tlie model of tlie miniature, and compamtively feeble, 
adaptations of it by the Indian sculptors. Tlie iiiHiiencoof Konio on 
the sculptures at Janialgarhi, and the other works of the Grandhara 
school, belonging to the same period, is so strongly marked that the 
most probable conclusion is that the Indians deriv^ed tlieir knowledge 
of the artistic use of the Gigantomacliia from Bonian copies of Gieek 
works. 

I strongly suspect that the Indians borrowed from the Greeks the 
giants themselves as well as the sculptured representations of their 
battles. The Asuras of Hindu post-Vedic mythology are described as 
fierce tlenions, enemies of the gods, and correspond closely with the 
Greek giants. Recent research has proved, or at li&ast rendered pro- 
bable, the existence of so much Greek, and even Christian, influence on 
the development of Hindu mythology that the borrowing df the con- 
ception of giants, enemies of the gods, offers no improbability. 

Whether the Buddhist sculptors of the Kabul valley intended their 
snake-legged or winged monstei-s to be images of Asuras, or merely 
used them as couveiitional imitative decoration I cannot undertake to 
determine. ’ 

A group, frequently recurring in Gandluira art, of wbicb four ex- 
amples have been photographed by Major (hdo (Plates 1, 2, 4, and 17), 
and one is in the Woking Museum, can be domonstrahal to bo an adap- 
tation of a famous composition by a known Greek artist. Another of 
the ultimate (.{reek sources from whicli the sculptors of Gandliiira 
derived their inspiration is tluis determined with certainty. I shall dis- 
cuss this case with some fulness of detail. 

The group referred to represents a plump young woman, fully 
di-npcd, standing, held in the grasp of an caglo with expanded wings, 
and is reasonably conjectured to represent the translation to heaven of 
Mriya Devi, the mother of Buddha, iu order that she might bo born 
again, as related in the Buddhist scriptures. However this may be, it is 
quite impossible to doubt the correctness of Sir A. Cilnniugham s opinion, 
as quoted ^by Major Cole, that the composition in fpicstion is an 
adaptation of the Rape of Ganymede, a favourite subject of the later 
C reek artists, and of tlieir Roman imitators. 

Tho bronze work on this theme by Lcochares (B. C. 372-330) was 
considered a masterpiece of that famous artist of tho later Attic school, 
and was praised with enthusiasm by Pliny. 

Tbo original has unfortunately perished, but several copies or 
imitations of it, belonging to various periods, some executi;d in marble, 
and some engraved on gems, are extant, and have been figured in many 
well-known works on tho history of art. 
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One of ilie marble copies is in the liritish Museum, another is at 
Thessalonica, a third at Venice, and a fourth, the finest of all, is pre- 
served in the Masco Pio Clementino at the Vatican.* 

In this composition, which most nearly corresponds with Pliny’s 
description of the original, the eagle is represented as supported by the 
trunk of a tree behind it, with its wings expanded, and neck stretched 
upwards, and grasping firmly, though tenderly, in its talons the beauti- 
ful youth, whose feet have just ceased to touch the receding earth. 
The robe of Ganymede is dexterously disposed behind his back so as to 
protect his body from the sharp claws of the gi*eat bird, and yet to 
exhibit the full beauty of the nude figure. A dog, seated below, howls 
piteously for his departing master. 

Critics point out that the addition of the dog to this group, and the 
insertion of the tree, are not only in accordance with the myth as re- 
lated by Virgil, t but are of artistic importance as an aid to the imagi- 
nation by rendering more perceptible the soaring movement of the 
principal figures, and thus minimizing the objections to a plastic pre- 
sentation of a pictorial subject. 

The Buddhist adaptations omit the dog, 'and in this respect agree' 
with the groups preserved at Venice, Thessalonica, and in the British 
Museum, but, in the pose of the eagle, and the introduction of the trunk 
of the tree, they resemble the Vatican group more closely than any other. 

Three of the examples of these adaptations figured by Major Colo 
(Plates 2, 3, and 4) were found in the ruins at Sanghao. His fourth 
example (Plate 17) was obtained at the upper monastery of Nuttu, 
which is situated close to Sanglnao. The Sanghao specimens figured in 
Plates 3 and 4 are duplicates, whereas the Nuttu specimen agrees with 
the Sanghao sculpture illustrated in Plato 2.1 

* Ovorbeck (Mythologie der Kunst) has pointed out that the extant Rapo of 
Ganymodo groups fall into two distinct classes. The first roprosonts the eagle as 
the messenger of Zeus ; the ^second presents the god himself transformed into tho 
shape of an eagle. Th» Vatican group is the best example of the first and earlier, 
tho Venetian sculpture is the best example of the second and later typo. Engravings 
of the Vatican group will be found in Visconti’s Museo Pio -Clementino, Vol. HI, p. 
149, and in tho histories of sculpture by Winckelmann, Lubke, and Perry. A figure 
of tho Venetian specimen is given in Zanetti’s work on San Marco. Tho Thos- 
saloniean group is described and engraved in Stuart’s Afhenx, III, ch. 9, PI. 11 and 
IX. The Indian adaptations seem to combine tho characteristics of both typos. 

t “ Pucr .... quern prsepes ab Ida 

Sublimem podibus rapuit Jovis armigor uncis ; 

Lougmvi palmas noqnidquam ad sidera tondunt 

Custodes, sawitque canum latratns in auras.” (.^neid, V, 262-257). 

X Major Colo says that Sir A. Cunningham found an example of the woman 
and eagle subject in a knob or plume of a royal statue at Jamalgarhi, which is now 
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Both the Buddhist variations show a general agreement with one 
another, though differing considerably in detail. The posture of Maya 
in the specimens figured in Plates 2 and 17 is singularly ungraceful and 
constrained. As some compensation for this defect her feet are so 
treated as to suggest the notion that she is really being lifted from the 
ground, and in this respect those examples are superior to the other 
two, which altogether fail to convey the idea of upward motion, lii 
both varieties the fennile figure is fully draped. 

The substitution of a fat, round-cheeked, young Indian woman, 
swathed in heavy drapery, for the nude form of (Janymede instinct with 
the beauty of Greek youth, destroys all the aesthetic value of the com- 
position, which is, in its Buddhist forms, devoid of life or elegance, and 
far inferior to the worst Giaeco- Roman example. The conversion of a 
Greek theme to their own uses by the Gandlnira sculptors is more 
readily demonstrated in the case of the Rape of Ganymede than in any 
other, but, unfortunately for their reputation, they were less successful 
ill dealing with this subject than almost any other which they attempted. 
Pj'obably it would be correct to say that a purely ideal subject was be- 
•yond their powers. 

A very curious panel in the Lahore Museum, of which a cast is 
exhibited at South Kensington, has been differently interpreted by Sir 
A. Cunningham and Dr. Loitner. 

The former describes it as a “ portion of a large sculpture, contain- 
ing eleven figures. The three lower ones are soldiers armed with spears 
and shields ; but the rest, with their animal’s heads, large mouths, and 
sliarp teeth, are probably intended for demons. As such they may have 
formed part of the army which Mara brought to frighten Buddha during 
his ascetic meditation under the Bodhi tree.” (Descriptive List^ 538.) 

The three soldiers in the lower compartment, marching one behind 
the other, ai'Q certainly not Indian in style or equipment. They are 
Greek, not Roman warriors. Two of them carry long oval shields, the 
shield of the third differs in shape, having a rectangular body, and 
circular head, with narrow neck. Sir A. Cunningham’s conjecture as 
to the meaning of the composition fails to explain the presence of these 
soldiers. 

Dr. Loitlier, who has seen Buddhist masquerade processions in 
Ladakh, informs me that ho regards the monstrous forms in the upper 
part of the panel as intended to represent the masks of the Vices in a 

in the Calcutta Museum, but the Catalogue does not mention any such specimen. 
G. 40, a sculpture ton inches high, seems to deal with the same subject, although 
Dr. Anderson docs not rocognizo it. So largo an object can hardly have formed part 
of a knob or plume. 
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procession of Vices and Virtues, and that tlio soldiers may he inter- 
preted as the escort. In his Catalogue be gives a somewhat different 
explanation. 

Whatever ho the correct interpretation of this strange composition, 
it is certainly one of the best, and presiirnahly aniwig the earliest, 
works of the Gandlulra school. All the figures are well executed, and 
the aged and monstrous heads in the upper compartment are carved 
with great cleverness and spirit. It probably, like the Athene, belongs 
to the pre- Roman period. 

Inasmuch as my object in this paper is not the publication of an 
exhaustive monograph on the Candhara school of sculpture, but the 
presentation of a* general view of the modes of Ornsco-Roman inlluencc 
on India, though with special reference to the Gandhara sculptures, I 
shall not proceed further in the del ailed deseriptio»i of works from the 
Kabul valley, which deal with subjects obviously belonging to the 
domain of Buddhist mythology. 

Certain decorative elements, which are not peculiar to the Gandhara 
school, but also occur iu the earlier sculptures at Hlnirliub and Biuldha 
Gaya in the intcMor of India, are mythological, but not in themselves,* 
BO far as a[)pear.s, specially connected with lliiddhist mythology. I 
allude to the hipj)ocamps, centaurs, tritons, and various winged a^nd 
other monsters, which are frequently met with. These forms, which 
are certainly of Gneco-Roman origin, so far as India is concerned, weio 
probably used by the Buddhist artists for purely decorative purposes, 
without any deluiibe symbolical meaning. Such monslers were common 
in Greek art, and are supposed especially to characterize the works of 
the followers of Scopas. 

The comic friezes in which boys are shown pulling cattle by the 
tails, riding on lions, and disporting themselvms in sundry fantastic vvays, 
are obviously not Indian in design. Major Cole’s plate 26 illustrates a 
tolerably good specimen from the Mian Khan monastery of such a eomic 
frieze, the figures iiv which are boys mounted on lions. 

The direct model for those works was probably found in Roman art. 
Their ultimate .source is to bo traced to the Alexandrian compositions 
depicting the “ erotop<vjjuia (love-sports, amatory poems) of the Ana- 
creontic school, in which Eros becomes a boy, and rides all sorts of 
wild animals and monsters, lions, panthers, boars, centaurs, hippocamps, 
dolphins, dogs, and door.”* 

Among the remains of the Gandhara sculptor’s work an extra- 
ordinary abundance of detached human heads, chiefly executed in 
stucco, is met with. 

* Perry, History of Greek and Roman, Sculpture^ p. G29. 
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Tho cases in tlie British Museum contain a series of about forty 
such heads, varying from life-size to very small dimensions. Most of 
these were obtained in the Peshawar District, and purchased in 1861 
through the late Mr. Thomas.* They are as varied in character as in 
size, and comprise old and young, male and female, serious and comic. 
Almost all are good, but I was particularly struck by the head, five or 
six inches in height, of an aged, emaciated, and bearded man, and the 
very remarkable life-size head of a laughing youth, with large straight 
nose, big projecting ears, and a curl of hair on his forehead. 

Dr. Leitner has a considerable number of similar heads in his 
collection, and, as he observes, it is impossible not to noiice the resem- 
blance between them and the heads found in Cy^frus, specimens of 
which may bo seen in the British, South Kensington, and Woking 
Museums. • 

The specimens from the Peshawar District, in the Indian Museum, 
Cahmtta, marked P 1 — 18, are similar, nnd some particularly good ex- 
amples of such heads, found in the Mian Khan monastery, arc figured in 
Major Cole’s Plate 28. 

Two plaster heads of this class arc figured in plate TX, fig. 5, 
a and h. They are about each six inches in height. The head 
rcpi’odiiced in fig. a is very Greek in feature, though Indian in orna- 
ment. The phofograph, in cousccpience of foreshortening, does not do 
the face full justice. 

The great abundance of such detached stucco heads is probably to 
be explained, at least in jiart, by the following observation of Masson, 
wlio notes that at the village of Hidda, near Jalalabad in the upjier 
Kabul valley, “idols in great numbers are to be found. They are 
small, of one and the same kind, about six or eight inches in height, and 
consist of a strong cast head fixed on a body of earth, wlience the heads 
only can be 'brought away. They arc seated and clothed in folds of 
drapery, and the hair is woven into rows of curls. The bodies are 
sometimes painted with red lead, and rarely covtsred with leaf-gold ; 
they appear to have been interred in apartments, of which fragments 
are also found. ’’f 

Section IV. Hellenistic Sculpture in India Proper. 

An exhaustive examination of all the known remains of early 
Buddhist sculpture which exhibit traces, more or less distinct, of teach- 
ing derived from Greek sources would, I fear, bo extremely tedious, 

* Information kindly snppliod by A. Franks, Esq., P. E. S. 

t Anana Antiquay p. 113. 
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and would certainly extend this paper far beyond the limits to which 
I desire to confine it. The Hellenistic influence on India Proper was 
slight, and no site in the interior of India contains the remains of a 
distinct, well-established Greek, or Graeco-Roman, school of art, such 
as existed in Gandhara. I shall, therefore, content myself with a mere 
passing reference to most of the Indian cases in which the marks of 
western art teaching have been detected, and shall describe in detail 
only a few specially interesting works. 

The honeysuckle ornament on the capitals of some of the monoliths 
of A4oka (H. C. 250) is the earliest example of a Greek form of decora- 
tion applied to Indian work. Mr. Pergusson has suggested that Asoka 
borrowed this ornament direct from its Assyrian or Babylonian birth- 
place, and not from the Greeks,* * * § but, considering the fact that, oven 
in Asoka’s-time, Assyrian and Babylonian art belonged to a distant 
past, it seems much more natural to suppose that the Ionic honeysuckle 
ornament was introduced into India from the Greek kingdoms of Asia 
with which A4oka was in communication. 

I have already alluded to the tritons, hippocamps, and other marine 
monsters which farmed part of the ordinary Greek decorative stock-in- 
trade, and passed into Indian art. 

The centaur, another characteristic Greek form, is found among 
the sculptures at Bharhut, dating from about B. 0. 150, and among 
those at Buddha Gaya, which are somewhat earlier.f 

The chariot of the sun, in Indian mythology, is drawn by seven 
steeds. At Buddha Gayji in Bihdr, and again at Bhaja in the Bombay 
Presidency, wo find it represented drawn by four steeds, as in Greek art.J 
Mr. Forgussou also draws attention to the Greek look of “ the figure 
of the spear-bearer” in the Bhaja cave temple.§ The same writer 
detects the presence of a distinctly Greek element in the well-known 
sculptures of Aniaravati on the Krishna river, and such an element may 
certainly be traced in them, though its presence is not very obvious on 
casual inspection. II • 

* Cave Templefij p. 621. 

t For a full descriptive account of the sculptures at Bluirhut, sec Sir A. Cun- 
ningham’s special work on the subject. Centaurs at Buddha (laya and Bharhut are 
described in Anderson’s Catalogue^ Part I, p. 129, where further references are 
given. 

t For the Buddha Gaya sun chariot, see Cunningham, Arch,(Bol. Rep., Vol. IB, 
p. 97 ; Buddha Gayd by Rdjendralal Mitra, Plato L; Forgussou and Burgess, e 
Temples, p. 621. For the Bhaja example of the same design see Avchoiol Siin'ey 
of W. India, Vol. IV, p. 5, PI. VI, 

§ Cave Temples, p. 621, PL XCVI, 5. 

II See Tree and Serpent Worship, 2nd ed., pp. 106, l72. 
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The most distinct and conspicuous remains of Indo-Hollenic art 
in the interior of India are those wliich have been discovered at tlio 
ancient city of Mathura, situated on the Jamuna about thirty-live miles 
from Agra. 

A group in sandstone, found at or near Mathura, was dcscvihed 
and figured more than fifty years ago by James Prinsep as representing 
Silenus with his attendants, and a second corresponding, though not iden- 
tical, group has since been discovered by Mr. Growse in the neighbour- 
hood of the same city. 

The block first found is three feet broad, and three feet eight inches 
high, hollowed on the top into a shallow basin, perfectly smooth, and 
originally nearly circular, and is sculptured back and front with figures 
in high relief. 

“ In tlie front group the iitincipal figure is a stout, half»nakod ma?!, * 
resting on a low seat, with wig or vine-crowned brow, out-strctchcd 
arms, which appear to bo supported by the figures, male and female, 
standing one on each side. The dross of the fer«mle is certainly not 
Indian, and is almost a-s ccriainly Greek. * * * Prinsep agrees 

with Stacey in considci’ing the principal figure to*bo Silenus : — ‘His 
portly (jai'Ciiss, drunken lashitndo, and vino-wreathed forehead, stamp 
the iiulividiial, while tlie drapery of his attendants pi*onounoe them at 
loiist to be foreign to India, whatever may bo thonglit of Silenus’ own 
costume, which is certainly highly orthodox and Crahmanieal. If the 
sculptor were a Greek, his taste had been somewliat tainted by the 
Indian beau-ideal of hnnale beauty. In other respects his proportions 
and attitudes are good ; nay, superior to any S[)ecimcn of pure Hindu 
sculpture we possess; and, considering the obj(5ct of the group, to sup- 
port a sacrificial vase (probably of the juice of the grape), it is excel- 
lent.’ ”* 

Prinsep’*s account of the purpose of the block described by him, and 
his interpretation of the sculptures have both been disputed. I shall 
not enter into the controversy on the subject, whick may be read in^the 
works cited in the note. Personally, I am of opinion, that the drunken 
man is an Indian adaptation of Silenus. • 

A third work, much in the same style, and still more obviously 

# Cunningham, ArchmoL Rep, Vol I, p. 213. Prinsep’s original acconnfc will 
ho found ill jSfJC. of BeiKfal, yo\. V, (1H3()), pp 517, 5()7, PI. XXXI. 

Tlu* sculpture (Icscrihod by Prinsep and its substspiently dibcoverod companions aro 
disenssod by Mr. Clrowse, and illiislratcd by good plates, in tho sanio Jovrri.d, Vol. 
XLIV, J’art I (1 h 75), p. 212, Pis XII, XTII, and aro further commented on by 
the same ivriter in Mothued, a DiMnct Mamuir See also Anderson s '/e*, 

Part I, pp. 170 — I7t>, 
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Greek in subject and treatment, was discovered in 1882 by Sir A. 
Cunningham, also at Mathura, where it served an humble purpose as the 
side of a cattle-trough. This unique specimen now adorns the Indian 
^Museum, Calcutta. Dr. Anderson’s careful, though rather awkwardly 
worded, description of it is as follows : — 

“ M. 17. — A figure of Hercules in alto-rilievo, 2 feet 5 inches 
high, strangling tho Nemoan lion. The latter is represented standing 
erect on its hind feet, but grasped round tho neck by tho left arm of 
Hercules, who is pressing the neck against his shoulder. Tho right 
arm of tho statuette is broken off, but, as tho axilla is exposed, the arm 
had been represented raised and bent on itself at the elbow, so that 
tho hand had been Jbrought down close to tho shoulder, but hidden in 
tho foliage boliind the figure, the tree being tho same as occurs in tho 
Silenus groijp. The greater portion of the knotted club is seen behind 
tho right side of the figure. The action, therefore, is not only that of 
strangling, but of clubbing tho lion as well. The head of Hercules 
has been lost, and tho front part also of the head of tho lion. He 

Hercules) is represented as having worn tho skin of an animal 
over his back, as 4he front limbs are tied before his chest in a loop- 
knot, the free ends being tho paws. The beard of tho lion is indi- 
cated by ])arallel pendants, and, on tho full rounded left check, there 
is a somewhat stellate figure with wavy arms, probably a rude Swas- 
tika. Tho fore-limbs of the lion are raised to tho front of its neck, 
grasping tho left hand of Hercules, but they are very feebly executed. 
The general art characters of the figure are essentially Grecian, but, 
in tho attitude in which Hercules is placed towards tho lion, ami 
tho consequent ymsitiou of his right arm, it would bo extremely ditficult 
to deal any but the most foeble blow. Although I here is considcrablo 
anatomical accuracy in delineating the position of tho various muscles 
broil "’ht into play in Hercules, the lion is devoid of action and badly 
shaped.’’"^ 

These Mathura sculptures have very little in common with thoso 
of Gandhara, and seem to bo the work of a dilVerent school. Tliey have 
not tlio it.mian impress which is so plainly stamped on tlie art of Giiii- 
dhara, and are apparently tho result of Greek teaching convoyed through 
other than ilornan channels. It is difficult to fix their date with pre- 
cision. It cannot well bo later than A. D. 300, and tho stylo is not 
good enough to justify the suggestion of a very early date. Pei'haps 
A. 1). 20) may bo taken as an approximate date for these works, but at 
present their chronological position cannot be definitely determined. 


* Catalogue^ Part I, p. 190. 
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They arc by no moans, in my opinfon, equal in merit to tho best of tho 
Gflndhara ludo-Roman sculptures, which I assign to the third cen- 
tury A. D. 

The Mailiura group of Heraklos and the lion may bo contrasted 
with the widely different representation of tlio same subject recently 
found at Quetta in Baluchistan. A much corroded copper or bronze 
statuette, two and a quarter feet high, discovered at tliat place, sliows 
the hero standing, and holding undei his left arm either tho skin or 
dead body of tho slain lion, tho right arm being wanting.* This work, 
to judge from tho published plate, has an archaic look, and boars a 
cui ionsly close resemblance to the colossal ligure found at Khorsabad 
in Assjnia, fancifully named Nimrod by Bonomi, ^nd designated tlie 
Assyrian Hercules by other writers. “ Tie is represented strangling a 
young lion, which ho presses against his chest with his left^ arm, while 
he is clutching in his hand tho foreqjaw of tho animal, which seems 
convulsed in tho agony of his gnxsp. In his right hand he holds an 
instriimoiit which we infer to bo analogous to the boomerang of the 
Australians,” etc.f 

T cannot venture to assign oven an approximate date for tho Quetta 
statuette, and can only say that it is certainly an early work. 


Section V, The Chronolooy and AFErxiTiES of the Gandh.vra or 
Peshawar School of Sculpture. 

It is impossible to determine tho aHluities of a school of art until 
its chronological position is known at least with approximate accuracy. 
Apparent resemblances between the works of dilforent schools are a[)t 
to be delusive and misleading unless checked by chronological dates inde- 
l)endent of the idiosyncrasies of the critic. On tho other hand, the stylo 
of tho works of art, tho date of which is in queslion, is in itself, when 
used with due caution, an essential element for the determination of the 
chronology, if conclusive external proof is not forthcoming. In the case 
of the Gdn^hara school its chronology and affinities are both sfill to a 
large extent undetermined. I shall quote subsequently the divergent 
judgments of tho principal authorities on tho subject. For tho present 
I shall confine myself to tho examination of tho external evidenco for 
the chronology of the Gandhara sculptures. This evidenco falls cliiofly 
under three heads, namely, (1) Epigraphic, (2) Numismatic, and (3) tho 
records of the Chinese pilgrims. Tho pilgrims’ testimony, supplemented 

* Journal An. Soc. of Bengal, Vol. LVI, p. 163, PI X. 
t Bor 40 ini, Nineveh and itn Palaces, 2nd ed., p. 1C3, Plate X. 
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by scanty historical data from Indian sources, will be more conveniently 
dofilt with in connection with the internal evidence derived from style. 
Tlio other two heads may here be considered. 

The opigraphic material in the Gandhara repfion is unfortunately 
men "re in quantity, and the little that exists gives but a small amount 
of information. 

The local inscriptions, known in 1 875, are enumerated by Sir A. 
Cunningham,* and comprise the following records, namely, from 

(1.) Jamalgajrhi. (a) Certain mason’s marks ; 

{p) The Indian names of a weekday and a 
month on a pilaster; 

• (y) Sevenunintelligihlo letters, read as ^9f/p7me 

(lanamiiklid^ incised on the hack of the 
. nimbus of one of tlie statues suppos- 

ed to he those of kings. 

(2.) Kharkai. (a) Masons’ marks ; 

{p) Three characters, read as a, ra, and (Je, 
on the sides of a small stojio relic- 
*• chamber. 

(3.) Zed a. Inscription of Kanishka dated in the year 

11 . 

(4.) Oliind. A fragment dated in the month Cliaiira of 

the year (>1, 

(5.) Takht-i-Bahi. Inscription dafed in the 2011) j^ear of ^\ralia- 

raja Guduphara, in ilie year 103 of 
an uiideterniined era. 

(G.) Panjtar. Inscription of a Mjiliaraja of Gusluin or 

Kushan tribe, dated in the year 122. 

(7.) Saddo. The Indian name of a month on a rock. 

(8.) Sahri-Bahlol. The Indian name of a month on a fiagmcnt 

of pottery. 

Inasmuch as Taxila may be included for the purposes of the his- 
tory of art in Gandhara, the Taxila iiiscriptrori of the Satrap Liako 
Kiisulako, dated in the 78th year of the great king Moga, should bo 
added to the above list. 

I have lately obtained an inscription on the pedestal of a statuette of 
Buddha dated in the year 274. 

All the inscriptions above referred to are in the alphabet variously 
designated as Ariau, Ario or Ariaiio-Pali, or Bactrio-Pali, which is 
written from right to left, and was employed by Asoka (B. C. 250) in 

*^Archmol. Rep., Vol. V,'pp. 57—64, 
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his edict inscription engraved on the rock at Shahhnzgarhi (Kapunla- 
giri) in tlio Gandhara connfry. The uso of tin's alpliabot never became 
gCTieral in tlio interior of India, and certainly died out there altogether 
at an early date, not much subsequent to the Christian era. 

These facts have been utilized by Sir A. Ciinningbani as an argii- 
tnent for the early date of the Gandhara sculptures, but the argiinuMit 
seems to mo devoid «)f all force. When ho wrote his Report tho latest 
known date for an Arian inscidption Avas the year 1-2, recorded in tho 
Panjtar document, and this date was then Ixdioved to refer to the ora 
known by the name of Vikrama, B. C. 57. Sir A. Cunningbain, iborefore, 
aro'ucd “ As no Indian letters have been found on any of them, I eon- 
cliido that the whole of the seulpliircs must belong to^tlie two eenluries 
befoi'o and after the Cbidstinn era, as the Aiian cbanieters are known to 
hsive fallen into disuse about A. 1). 100 or a little latei*.’’ , 

No one now believes that the liido-Se} I bian era is the same as that 
of V'^ilcrama, and most arebieologists bold, iliongli coned uMive proof is still 
wanting, that the Indo-Seythian insciipl ions are dati'd in tho Kaka era 
of A. L). 78. If this eorrection bo applital, Sir A. Cuuningbam’s argu- 
ment will mean that all tlie Gandhara sculpturej> must bo prior to 
A. D. 250. 

One premise of this argument has boon destroyed by the discovery 
of an Aldan inscription dato<l 271, equivalent to A. D. 352, if referred 
to tlm Saka era. I’bat inscription at the ])reseiit moment, ba])])eiis to 
be Ibe latest known, but there is no reason Avby one still later should 
not be found. Tlio absence of Indian letters on the fbdndbara seulp- 
tni'c's sim])ly proves that the Indian alplmbet was not used in that part 
of tlio e(jUHt,ry, wliieli fact was known already for an earlier period from 
the existence of Asoka’s Shabbazgarld inscription. 

ddio Arian eliaraider never took root in India Proper, and ils early 
total disuse there gives no indi(Naiion as to the date of its disuse in its 
original home in the countries on the north-west fronti(‘r. I slioiiM 
not be surprised, if an Ai ian inscription dated as laty as A. 1). 500 should 
be discovered in Afghanistan or the Weslern Panjain 

The (fandbdra sculptures can be proved, on other grounds, to be 
earlier than A. D. 500, up to which date the Arian character may well 
have continued in use in the country where they occur. Tho fact, 
therefore, that tho Gandhara inscriptions are all in the Aidan character, 
does not help in any way to fix the date of the sculptures, much less 
docs it prove that they are earlier cither than A. D. 100 or A. D. 250. 

Among the inscriptions in Sir A. Cunningham’s list those from 
Zeda, Ohind, Takht-bBahi, Panjtiir, Saddo, and Sahri-Bahlol, are not 
closely associated with Grceco-Buddhist sculptures. The valueless Saddo 
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fragment inscribed on a rock is the only one among these records found 
in its original position. These inscriptions consequently give no warrant 
for the assumption that the Graeco- Buddhist sculptures are contem- 
porary with Kanishka or Gondopharcs, who are mentioned in some of 
tlie documents. 

The Arian inscriptions at Kharkai and Jamalgarhi are incised on 
works of the Graeco- Buddhist or Gandhara school, but are too* frag- 
mentary to be of any use. Sir A. Cunningham wishes to read the 
characters a, ra, de, on the Kharkai relic-chamber as Arya D'ova, the 
name of a Buddhist patriarch who flourished late in the first century 
A. U , but this interpretation is purely conjectural, and cannot be 
admitted. . 

Tlie result of all the foregoing discussion is the negative conclusion 
that, with the exception of the image of Buddlia dated 274, no epigraphic 
evidence to prove the date of the Gandhara sculptures has yet been 
discovered. 

Tliis unique dated inscription is of sufficient interest to deserve a 
particular description. I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. L. Wliito 
King, B. 0. S., for permission to publish it.**^ 

In or about the year 1883, at Hashtnagar, the site of the ancient 
Pushkahivati (Poukeloaitis), Mr. King came across a statue of the 
standing Buddha, which was ignorantly worshipped by the Hindus as an 
orthodox deity. Ho could not carry away the statue, but was allowed 
to remove its inscribed pedestal, a photograph of which is reproduced 
in Plate X. 

The pedestal, like most of the Gandhara sculptures, is composed oE 
blue slate, and is 14f" long by 8" high. Its front is adorned by an alto- 
rilievo, enclosed between two Indo- Corinthian pilasters, and represent- 
ing Buddha seated, attended by disciples, who seem to be presenting 
offerings to him.* 

An Arian inscription, consisting of a single lino of character, deeply 
and clearly cut, anjl in great part excellently preserved, occupies a 
smooth baud below the relief. This band was evidently prepared for tlie 
inscription, which must have been executed at the same time as the 
sculpture. The record is incomplete at the end, and the lost portion, 
which is of very small extent, may have contained the name of the 
person who dedicated the image. 

The extant portion was read by Sir A. Cunningham, for Mr. King, 
as follows ; — 

* I have already printed a brief notice of this inscription, accompanied by a 
lithograph taken from a nibbing, in Indian Antiquary^ Vol. XVIII, (1889), p. 257* 
The photograph is now published for the first time. 
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“ 8am 274 emhorasmasa masash mi panchami 5 — ” The record, as 
it stands, consists of a date, and nothing more. The month is stated to 
be intercalary, but is not further named. The numerals are distinct, 
and their interpretation seems to be free from doubt. The notation is 
clumsy, and may be rendered thus in Roman numerals, II C XX XX 
XX X IV, = 274. 

The main question suggested by this very scanty record is that of 
the identity of the era referred to. 

The locality in which the inscription was found suggests that the 
date might be expressed either in tlio era of Gondophares, as used in 
the Takht-i-BaM inscription, or the era of the great king Moga referred 
to ill the Taxila record of Liako Kusulako, or in tho era, generally 
identified with the S'aka era, which was employed by Kanishka. Those 
are the only three eras, in which Arian inscriptions from the^ Gandhara 
region are known to bo dated, and it is reasonable to assume, in tho 
absence of evidence to the contrary, that the number 274 refers to one 
or other of these epochs. The initial point of no one of the three has 
yet been ascertained, and consequently an exact date for the new 
inscription cannot bo fixed in any case. But the appro:j;imato beginnings 
of all three eras can be determined by numismatic evidence, and one of 
two approximate dates can bo selected for tho inscription. 

Tho coins indicate that the eras used both by Moga and Gondophares 
must have their starting points about the middle of the first century 
B. C., and, so far as appears at present, the two may have been identi- 
cal. For tho purpose of selecting an approximate date for tlio inscrip- 
tion tliey may be ti-eated as one, and as equivalent to the era B. 0. 57, 
known to the later ages as tho Vikrama Samvat.* 

* Assuming that the Mah&raja Onduphara of tho Tahht-i-Bahi inscription is iden- 
tical with tho sovereign whoso name is variously given on coins, in tho genitive case, 
as Undopherrou)^ Oondopharou, Gadapharasa, Gudaphanaaa, and Gadapliai’asa, or, 
ia tho noininativo case, as Undopharos; and assuming further that all tho coins 
alluded to were struck by one king, then tho numismatic ovidonce indicates that ho 
flourishod in tho first half of the first century B. C. (See Gardner's Gatalogue of the 
Coins of the ^reeli and Scylhic Kings, pp. XLIV, 103— -108, Flates XXIJ, XXII/, 
XXX II). Tho year 103 of Gondoplniros would therefore full about the midi I lo of 
tlio first centary A. D., and, for rough approximations, his era may bo regarded as 
identical with that of Vikrama, 

Assuming that Moga of the Taxilan inscription is identical with Manes, who is 
known from coins, his date must be fixed as about 60 or 70 B. C., which, again, is 
nearly synchronous with the era of Vikrama (Seo Gardner, pp. XXX III, XLIX. For 
the I’axilan inscription seo Cunningham, Archtvol. Rep., Vol. II, p. 132, PI. LIX, and 
loi. V, p 67). 

I must not, of course, be understood to suggest that as a matter of fact either 
^t’gaor Gondophares used the ora afterwards known as tho Vikrama Samvut. I use 
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Tf then tho Hashtna^ar iTiscnpti6n is dated in the era either of Morra 
or Gondopharcs its approximate date is 274 — 57 = A. D. 214. 

Thou^di demonstraiion that Kanislika used the Saka era is siill 
wanting, there is no doubt that the ora of his inscriptions does not dilTor, 
at the most, more than about twenty years from tho Saka, and for thj 

present purj)ose tho ora of Knuishka may be taken as ideiitioMl with the 
Saka, A. D. 78. Assuming that this era was used in the Hashtmigar 
record, its date is A. D. 352. Tho alternative a^qjroxiinatc dates, there- 
fore, are A. D. 214 and 352. 

Tho stylo of the Hashtnagar alto-rollovo appears to me to be de- 
cidedly inferior to that of most of tho Mian Khan, Jam:il/mrhi, Nutiu, 
and Sangliao sciilpiiires The figiire.s in it are not undercut’ as they 
are in the best specimens of Grsecn-liuddliist art, and tlie execution, 
on the wliolo, is poor. 8o far as I can judge, the work cannot well be 
older than tlie middle of the fourth century. 

This dubious conclusion is the only assistance given by o])igraphic 
evidence for determining tho problem of the age of the Gandhaia 
sculptures. 

The numiauiatic testimony is nearly as scanty and weak as the 
epigrajihic. 

The iiudisturhod hoard of the coins of Azos buried b(dnw I Ik* 
Taxihi tcm]de with the Ionic pillars indicates, as argued above (]>. 115), 
that that edifice is to be dated from about tho beginning of tlie Chris- 
tian ora, and tliis inference is in harmony wilh the reasoning based on 
considoralions of arcbiteciiiral style. It is, as T have already obsoi-ved, 
impossible to decide whotbor the plaster slaines found in the Taxihin 
temple are contemporary with it or not, for no information concerning 
their style has been published. The coins of Azes found at Tnxila,, 
therefore, give no due to the chronological position of tho Gaudliara 
school of soulpinre, excepting a few of tho earliest works, esjiocially 
the i’allas, already discussed (p. 121). The only localities, so far as I 
can ascertain, where coins have been discovered in close association 
with remains of Grscco-Kuddhist, or Komano-Huddhist, sculpture, are 
Jamalgarhi and Sanghao. 

Lieutenant Crompton in his report on excavations at the former 
site says nothing about coins beyond tlio unsatisfactory rernaik that “ a 
few silver and copper coins were turned up but Sir A. Cnnninghaiii 

the epoch B. C. 57 merely as a short- expression for nny ora which began soniewlicro 
about the middlo of fclio first ceutury B. C., and about whicli rnoro accurate know- 
ledge is wanting. Tho Ariaii inscriptions from the (Jtmdiiara coimtiy liavo not yet 
been properly edited, and the ])ublished translations are quoted with reserve. 

* lniiinn\Aniiqitarijy Vol. Ill, p. 114. 
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is a little more explicit, and records that, during the progress of the 
explorations, eight coins arc discovered, seven of which boro the name 
of Bazo Deo, or Vasu Deva.* 

Unfortunately no more particular account of these coins has been 
published. W^e do not know either the circumstances of their discovery, 
or their numismatic type, and consequently can draw no positive infer- 
ence from the fact that they were found. Coins bearing the name of 
Bazo Deo or Vasu Deva continued to bo struck for a long period, but 
none of them are earlier than about A. D. 150, f and all we can say is 
that the discovery of Bszo Deo coins at Jamalgarhi is perfectly con- 
sistent with the inferences to be drawn from the stylo of the sculptures 
found in that locality, even if it be assumed, which is not proved, that 
the coins are contemporary with the sculptures. Tho*coins, for all that 
appears to the contrary, may have been struck in the third century. 

The only other locality where the discovery of coins can bo hold to 
afford evidence for fixing the chronology of Gandhara sculpture is 
Sanghao. The discovery is reported by Major Colo, a good explorer and 
photographer, but a bad archseologist, as follows ; — 

“ The site where the sculptures were dug is perched on a steep 
spur, and was the first excavation done under my superintendence in 
January, 1883. The building revealed two distinct periods, and consists 
of a basement containing small topes, and of a siqjcrstructure of plain 
apartments, built obliquely over tho basement^ apparently without re- 
ference to its plan. 

“ Tho sculptures were found in the basement^ and belong to the 
older period ; coins of Kanishka, A. D. 80 to 120, were found in tho 
superstructure, and belong to the more modern period. 

The Kanishka coins were found along with a brass ring in the so- 
called ‘ treasury,’ “ in earthen ware jars embedded in the floors at 
the corners A and B,” as shown in the plan.§ , 

The sculptures referred to wero sent to the Lahore Museum, and 
form the subject of Plate II of Major Cole’s volume of heliogravures. 

A coin of Gondophares was also found somcwhel’e in the same group 
of buildings. II Gondophares reigned about A. D. 30, but tho mere fact 
that a coin of his was found at Jamalgarhi would, at the most, pi’ove 

* Archeeol. Rep., Vol. V, p. 194. Tho date assigned to Bazo Deo in this passage 
is admittedly erroneons. 

t Gardner, Catalogue of Coins of Ch'eek and Scythic Kings, pp. Hi, 159 IGl 
PI. XXIX. 

it Cole, Third Report of the Curator of Ancient Monuments in India^ for the 
year 1883-84, p. ox. 

§ Colo, Second Report, for 1882-83, p. exx. Pi. 3, 

II Cole, Third Report, p. cx. 

T 
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an early occupation of the site. It no evidence of the date of a parti- 
cular set of sculptures. 

The discovery of coins of Kanishka in the superstructure of the 
Jainalgarhi monastery, above the basement containing the sculptures, 
is a much more weighty fact, and undoubtedly seems to warrant Major 
Colo’s infcroricc that the sculptures are earlier than A. D. 100. Neverthe- 
less, I am convinced that the inference is a mistaken one. I fully 
accept Major Cole’s account of what he saw, but it is quite possible 
that he did not see all that ought to have been observed. lie is a 
strong believer in Sir A. Cunningham’s theory of the early date of the 
Gandhara sculptures, and may, like many other people, have been 
unconsciously biassed by a prepossession. It is impossible for any one 
who has not minute local knowledge to check the details of an observa- 
tion as reported, but, while I cannot 2 :)rotend to point out tho scat 
of tho error, I am fully jiersuaded that tho discovery of the coins in 
question is not to bo explained by tho theory that the sculptures photo- 
graph od are earlier than the reign of Kanishka, but should bo inter- 
preted in some other way. 

]\Iy reasons for thus refusing to accept apparently clear external 
evidence of date will, I hope, be sufficiently established by tlie discus- 
sion of the internal evidence on which T am about to enter. For tlio 
present, it will suffice to say tliat Major Colo’s 2 ')lato refutes his text. 
Idle Sangliao sculptures belong to tho same school as those of Nuttu, 
though they may bo a little later, and they bear tliroiighout distinct 
marks of the influence of Homan art of tlio third or fourth century. 
They cannot possibly bo anterior to A. D. 100, no matter what coins 
wore found above or below them. 

Tho jn’oblcm demanding solution may bo conveniently stated by 
placing in juxtaposition and contrast tho oijinions expressed by tho two 
scholars who haye attacked it. 

Mr. Fergusson, after giving many reasons, somo strong, and some 
the reverse, for his ojunion, camo to the conclusion “ that, though some 
of these Gandlinra s6ulptures probably are as early as tlio first century 
of the Christian Fi*a, the bulk of them at Jaraalgiri, and more esficcially 
those at Takht-i^Hihi, are subsequent to tlio third and fourth [centuries), 
and that tlio series extends down to the eighth [century ] ; till, in fact, 
the time when Huddhi.sm was obliterated in these countries.”* 

Sir Alexander Cunningham expresses his views as follows : — 

“ What I have called the Indo-Grcciaii stylo must have been intro- 
duced by the Greeks who ruled the country ; but the earliest specimens, 
so far as can bo proved, belong to the time of Azos, I saw myself twelv© 

* Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 182 . 
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coins of Azes exhumed from under* the temple of MaUdr-kUmora (Shah- 
dheri), from which the Indo-Ionic capitals and bases were extracted. 

The Indo-Corinthiari examples should be equally old, at least all 
the fine examples. Bub the olde.st that can be prov >1, bclong's to the 
timo of the Autoiiines, and is certainly older than Constantine.’^ 

[Here follow detailed references to the stiipaff at Jv[.inikyala and 
elsewhere, and to the use of the Arian alphabet, which has been sulli- 
ciently discussed above.] 

“I would, tlierefore, ascribe all the greater works, both of sculpture 
and architecture, to the flonrhldng period of Kuslian sway under 
Kanishka, lJuvishka, and Yasii Ueva — , or from 80 to 200 A. I). 

Doubtless many sfnpcts were erected after A. D. 2pL ) ; but they were 
comparatively small, and their decorations rough and coarse.” 

[Reforonco i.s then made to the Sahri Bahlol image, and ^tho Hidda 
and Baoti Find topes, which will bo discussed subsequently.] 

I notice that none of the sculptured head-dresses sliowany affinity 
with Sassanian costume, whereas the coins (Tndo-Sassanian) show it 
uiimistakeably, from about the time of Bahram Gor. From this I infer 
that the sculptures are older than 400 A. 1), . 

“ I believe that the strong Sassanian government from A. D. 230 to 
450 formed a very effectual barrier to intercourse between Romo and 
N.-W. India. Roman gold coins are plentiful down to the time of 
Severus and Caracalla [A. D. 217]. They then disappear until the 
time of Justin [A. 1). 520], Marcian [A. D. 450], Leo [A. D. 474], and 
Anastasius.” [A. D. 491-518].* 

I am not able to agree altogether with cither ^Mr. Forgusson or Sir 
A. Cunningham, and shall now proceed to state the reasons which seem 
to me sufficient to justify me in venturing to differ from such eminent 
authorities. 

It will bo convenient to attempt in the first place to fix possible 
limiting dates, and, when that has been done, to determine, so far as 
may bo, the approximate .actual dates of the sculptures. ’I’lio clirop' lo- 
gical enquiry involves the determination of their aesthetic afiinitics. 

As to the initial date there is practically no dispute. It is i.upos- 
sible to bo certain that “ tho Indo-Grccian stylo ” was redlly ” introduced 

* My quotations aro from a letter dated 8th January 1889, with which Sir A, 
Cnnniiigharn favoured me in answer to omjiiiries, and wliicli cojiseqaently, cvpress 
his latest and doliberato opinion on the subject. In the Introthictlen to V^olurno V 
of the Arch ufological Reports ho had long ago expressed the same opinion as to tho 
relation botwoon the Kuslian dynasty and tlio Gandhara sculptures, but the theory 
which he then held as to tho Kushnu chronology obliged him to fix the dato of tho 
sculptures nearly a century and a half earlier than he now does. 
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by the Greeks who ruled the country/^ as Sir A. Cunningham affirms 
that it must have been, because, with the exception of coins, not a 
vestige of Bactrian arc is known to exist, and we know nothing almost 
about the Greeks who ruled the country beyond the names of some of 
them. 

But, whoever introduced Greek art into India, so far as our present 
knowledge extends, the Taxilan Ionic temples are certainly our oldest 
specimens of Indo-Greek architecture, and the statuette of Athene, in 
the same posture in which she is shown on the coins of Azes, is our 
oldest Indo- Greek sculpture from the Gandhara region. Both the 
temples and statuette must date approximately from the beginning of 
the Christian era. , 

It has been shown above (p. 112) that Greek art influenced Indian 
sculpture q,nd architectural decoration from the time of Asoka B. C. 
250, and that more or loss distinct traces of its influence may bo traced 
in the interior of India for several centuries afterwards. Greek ideas 
reached India by at least two routes, namely, overland through Bactria, 
and by sea through the ports of the western coast. 

The Athene and the Taxilan Ionic pillars are, I think, to be classed 
among the results of this old and long-continued llellenistic influence. 

The bases of the Ionic pillars at Taxila, according to the measure- 
ments of their discoverer, corre.spond exactly with the pure Attic model, 
as seen in the Erectheum. “ The capitals differ from the usual Greek 
forms very considerably, and more especially in the extreme height of 
the abacus. The volutes also differ, but they present the same side 
views of a baluster, which is common to all the Greek forms of the 
Ionic order.”* In other words, the pillars, though with peculiarities of 
their own, are Greek, not Roman. The Roman modification of the 
Ionic order was characterized by corner volutes. 

At the begilining of the Christian era Roman art, as will be explain- 
ed presently, had not affected India, and the fact that the Taxilan Ionic 
pillars are Greek, not Roman, in style, harmonizes perfectly with the 
numismatic evidence that they wore erected soon after B. C. 30. 

So far, then, as the Athene and the Ionic pillars are concerned, it 
must be admitted that the Gandhara sculptures go back to the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, and A. D. I may bo taken as the anterior 
limiting date. Nothing older is known in the Gandhara region. I 
shall endeavour to prove subsequently that nothing else which has been 
found there is nearly so old, 

I shall now try to fix the posterior limiting date, which Mr. Fergus- 


* Archaol, Rep. Vol. V, p. 71, PI. XVIII. 
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Bon places in the eighth century) and Sir A. Cunningham at the be- 
ginning of the fifth. 

The extension of the Greece- Buddhist series of sculptures down to 
the eiglitli century A. D. by Mi’. Fergnsson was suggested by the pub- 
lished accounts of tlio opening of the great toj)e at Mdnikyala many years 
ago by General Vcntui’a. 

The undisturbed deposit which was found in the lower portion of 
that building included coins of Kanishka and Huvishka, and none 
later, and is legitimately interpreted as signifying that the structure 
in its original form cannot be older than A. D. 110, nor much later than 
A. D. 150. 

The upper deposits, about the exact position of which there is 
some doubt, contained vai'ioua coins ranging in date from A. D. 632 to 
about A. D. 730, and undoubtedly show that the top of the building must 
have been opened in the eighth century, and a deposit then made. But 
they prove nothing more. 

We are altogether ignorant of the circumstances under which these 
upper deposits wore made, and it is very unsafe to build any historical 
theories on their existence. The great tope at Mapikyiila is adorned 
with Indo-Corinthian pilasters, the existing capitals of which are exe- 
cuted in kanJear^ or nodular limestone. Sir A. Cunningham supposes 
that all the original woik of the tope was in sandstone, and that the 
kankar mouldings date from the eighth century.* No other example 
of Indo-Corinthian work of that date is known, and, if the existing 
capitals were executed in the eighth century, I feel certain that they 
were mere restorations. As a matter of fact their date is quite uncer- 
tain. The attempt to connect the coin of Yaso V arma, A. D. 730, 
which was found in the upper deposit, with supposed repairs of the 
tope in the eighth century is purely conjcctural.t All we really know 
is that somebody for some reason unknown opened tlio building at the 
top and put in a coin of Yaso Varma. Such an adventitious supple- 
mentary deposit is no substantial basis for an argument that Buddliism 
and Tndo-IIellcnic art still nourished in the Gandhara region in the 
eighth cciitury, and, except Yaso Varrna's coin, no evidence whatever, 
so far as I am aware, exists to support the inference thftt the Gandhara 
school of art continued to exist so late as the eighth century. 

In another place, Mr. Fergnsson, still relying on the same poor 
little coin, has given an unwarrantable extension to the duration 

* The great Manikyala tope is discussed by Cunningham at considerable length 
in Arc}i(eol Rep., Vol. II, p. 139, and Vol. V, pp. 76—78. 

t [It is more probable that the coin is of tho 6th century, of a Yaso Varman 
about 532 A. D. This would admirably fit in with “ tho limiting date ” given on 
p. 153. See Proceedings for August 1888. Ed,] 
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of Buddhism as a dominant faith in GrAndhara. “ There were,” he 
writes, “ probably no great Buddhist establishments in Gandhara before 
Kaiiishka, and as few, if any, after Yaso Varma, yet we learn that 
between these dates [i, e, circa A. D, 78 to 730], this province was as 
essentially Buddhist as any part of India.* 

In support of the last clause of this sentence the Chinese travellers 
Fa Ilian and Iliuen Tsiang are appealed to, bnt their testimony does not 
support the conclusion drawn from it. After the middle of the seventh 
century, when lliucri Tsiang wrote, very few parts of India were “ essen- 
tially Buddhist,” and Gandhara certainly was not. In A. D. 730 very 
little Buddhism can have been left in it. 

Mr. Feigussop’s language is correct when it is confined to the be- 
ginning of the fifth century. Fa Ilian who travelled in India in the 
years A. D. 400 — 405, found Buddhism vigorous and flourishing in 
Gandhara, as in a largo part of India. But, at the time of the travels of 
Hiuen Tsiang, A. D. 629 — 642, a very great change had taken place, and 
Gandhai*a was very far from being “ essentially Buddhist.” 

The capital city of Gandhara, the modern Peshawar, is, he notes 
** about 40 li [='(5 to 7 miles] in circuit. The royal family is extinct, 
and the kingdom is governed by deputies from Kapisa [N. of Kabul]. 
The town and villages are deserted, and there are but few inhabitants. 

At one corner of the royal residence there are about 1,000 families 
# # # There are about 1,000 sanghdrdmas [monasteries], which are 

deserted and in ruins. They are filled with wild shrubs, and solitary to 
the last degree. The stupas are mostly decfiyed. The heretical temples, 
to the number of about 100, are occupied pell-mell by heretics.” 

At Pushkalavati, the modern Hashtnagar, the pilgrim found a 
largo population, but not of the congregation of the faithful, for the 
Buddhist buildings, like those of the capital, wore in ruins. 

Taxila, east* of the Indus, was dependent on Kashmir, the royal 
family here also being extinct. The monasteries are described as 
“ruinous and deserted, and there are very few priests ; those that there 
are, study the Great Vehicle. ”t 

The graphic and emphatic words of Hiuen Tsiang prove with abso- 
lute certainty that at the time of his visits (A. D. 629 — 642) the Buddhist 
religion in Gdndhai*a was nearly extinct. The utter decay of which he 
gives such clear testimony must have boon in progress for a considerable 
time. It is not possible that the Buddhist edifices of Peshawar could have 
become “ deserted and in ruins, filled with wild shrubs, and solitary to 
the last degree ” in a day. 

* History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 76. 

t Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I, pp. 100, 109, 137, 
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It is quite safe to assume that' Buddhism had ceased to be an active 
force in the Gatidhara region, including Taxila, by the year A. D, 600; 
and it is inconceivable that new religious edifices on any considerable 
scale should have been erected, or works of art deserving of the name, 
executed in that region subsequent to that date by the scattered, poverty- 
stricken, and necessarily dispirited adherents of a decaying religion. 

It follows, therefore, that the soiies of Graeco- lliiddliist works in 
Gandluira does not extend, as !Mr. Fergussou supposed, to the eighth 
century, but, on the contrary, was closed by the end of the sixth 
century. 

As a matter of fact, the closing date must, I believe, bo pushed 
hack considerably farther, but in any case, A. I). GOO mud ho taken as the 
extreme possihle limiting posterior date for any ivork of the G an dhara school 
in the Lower Kabul Valley. The dates of which we aro in search Ho, 
therefore, between A. D. 1 and A. D. 600. 

The above argument, based on the testimony of Iliiien Tsiang, 
appears to me unanswerable, bub it may bo well to supplement it by 
otlier arguments, in themselves of less force, which reduce the closing 
date to still narrower bounds. I have already quoted Sir A Cunniug- 
ham’s remark that the head drosses of the Gtindhara sculptures show no 
afiinity with the Sassanian costume, and that the sculptures may there- 
fore bo regarded as prior, not only to A. D. 600, but to A. D. 400. 

Another observation of Sir A. Cunningham’s leads to nearly the 
same conclusion. He observes that “ all, or nearly all, Buddhist build- 
ing must have boon stopped after the occupation of Peshawar by 
Kitolo’s son in the latter part of tho fifth century.” The Chinese ac- 
count show that “ the last king of tho Yuchi [Yuch-ti] mentioned in 
history is Kitolo, who took possession of Gandhara, but was obliged to 
return to tho west to oppose the white Huns, leaving his son in chargo 
of tho new .province. The son established his capittil in Fo-lu-she, 
or Parshawar [Peshawar] ; and the name of tho founder of the Little 
Yuchi, as they were afterwards called, still survives in the title of Shah 
Kator, the Chief of Ghitr;il.”* 

The coins of tho kings of the Little Yuchi aro described as bearing 
S'aiva emblems, t and the kings themselves, therefore, \Vero presumably 
Brahmanists. It is going too far to assume with Sir A. Cunningham 
that tho rule of a S'aiva king must necessarily have put a stop to all, 
or nearly all, Buddhist buildings, but it must certainly have been un- 

* My first quotation is from a private letter. The second is from Archceol, 

Vol. IT, p. 63. I have not verified the reference to Chinese authors, which 
is not given in detail. 

t Archaol Bep.y Vol. V, p. 7. I have not seen any of these coins. 
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favourable to their erection. In aAother place Sir A. Cunningham 
speaks of “ the first persecution of Buddhism by the S'aiva kings of 
the Little Yuchi,”* but I do not know what evidence exists for this 
alleged poracciition. Whatever may have been the precise attitude of 
the Little Yuchi kings towards Buddhism, it is certiiiti that the latter 
years of the fifth century were times of conflict and turmoil throughout 
Northern India. The Bhitari pillar inscription records the struggles be- 
tween the Gupta dynasty and the Huns (Hunas), and in or about A. D. 
480, on the death of Skanda Gupta, the Gupta empire broke up.f A 
few years later the stormy career of the Huna chief Mihirukula dis- 
turbed the whole of Northern India from Bengal to Kashmir.! In such 
a period of anarchy and confused struggles for dominion the arts of peace 
are perforce neglected, and it would be strange indeed if Gandhara in 
those days was the scene of the peaceful development of a considerable 
school of sculpture, as Mr. Fergusson supposed it to have been. 

I doubt also if the Gneco-Roraan impulse retained any consider- 
able force after A. D. 450, even on the north-west frontier. By that 
time it had certainly spent itself in India Proper, both in the North 
and West. The last faint traces of Greek skill in design are observable 
in the Gupta gold coinage of Chandra Gupta II, which was minted in 
Northern India about A. D. 400, — the later Ilindd coinage is all barba- 
rous in style. Corrupt and unmeaning Greek letters linger on the 
silver coins of Kumaiu Gupta and Skanda Gupta struck in Western 
India up to about A. D. 480, but the fact that these letters are corrupt 
and unmeaning shows that Hellenistic culture had then dwindled down 
to a dead tradition, even in Gujarat, which had been for centuries in 
communication with Alexandria and Home. 

In short, all that is known of early Indian history indicates the great 
improbability of the existence of a flourishing Hellenistic school of 
sculpture on the north-west frontier later than A. D. 450. 

Before proceeding to the discussion of the artistic relations of the 
Gandhara sculptures, which will render the chronology more definite, 
one other piece of external evidence may be cited to prove that the good 
sculptures are much earlier than A. D. 600. 

# Archoeol. Bep.^ Vol V, p. 42. 

t [See, however, on the dissolution of the Gupta empire, the paper /Ort an In- 
scribed seal of Kumdra Oupta, ante^ p. 85. Ed.] 

! For the history of the Gupta period see Mr. Fleet's work on the Gupta inscrip- 
tions, Vol. III. of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum. I have given a very brief 
outline of it in my essay on the Gupta Coinage in the Journal Royal Asiatic Society 
for January 1889, to which reference may be made for tlie proof of the remarks in 
the next paragraph. 
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A statuette, Indo- Greek or Irido-Roman in style, wanting the hands 
and feet, was disooverod by Dr. Bellevv in the Gandhara country, care- 
fully enclosed in a sepulchral chamber at the level of the ground in the 
centre of a aiupa. The slatucttc represents the standing Buddlia, and 
is characterized by Dr. Belle w as “ better carved than the gonorality of 
figures met with,”- and by Sir A. Cuuningham as “ fine.”* 

The style of the statuette shows that it was executed during the 
flourishing period of the Gandlulra school, and its mutilated condition 
proves that it was already old when deposited in the sh'ipa. The form 
of Lliat building indicates Unit it was created not later than A. D. GUO, 
nor much earlier than A. D, 5U0. 

It is thus evident, remarks Sir A. Ounningliam, .that the statuette 
was utilized at a time “ when the zeal of first converts had long since 
died awa-y, and the growing indifference of the people, no longer reipiired 
the manufa(;tui‘o of new statues. Under such circumstances, 1 can 
readily suppftso that that the builders of the tope may have ilopositcd 
any piece of Buddhist sculpture that came to hand, just as Brahmans at 
the presetib day will set up and worshij) any statins which may be found, 
rai-ing little for its state* of mutilation, and still U'ss for its possible 
connexion with Jainism nr Buddhism.” 

lliis CLiiious discovery thus conflrms the evidence already adduced 
to prove the propositions tliat the poi’iod A. 1). 500 —GOO was one of 
decay for Buddhism in Giindlnira, that few now religious cdiliecs wci-e 
erect(*d doing that period, though their construction did not altogether 
cease, and that the vigorous, local scliool of Indo-ilelleiiic art belongs 
to an earlier time. 

My coiiteiitinn that tlic history of tlic Gandhara school of Tiido- 
Jb'llenic art, consecrated to Uio service of Buddhism, was pra/ctieally at 
an end by A. D. 450, may bo mot by the observation that Biiddbist 
monuments rtf later date are known to exist in the ujiper Kabul Valley 
ami elsewliere in the neighbouring countries. 

One of the latest stupas, to wliicb a date at all definite can be assign- 
ed, is that J^nowiias No 10, at llidda near Jalalabad. Ibis building cou- 
taiued a deposit of coins consisting of five gold solidi of tho Byzantine 
emperors Theodosius, Marcian and Geo (A. D. 407 — 174), two very 
debased imitatii^ns of the Iiulo-Scytbi.an coinage, which may be assigucil 
to the sixth century, and no less than 202 Sassaiiiaii coins of various 
reigns, but all agreeing in the absence of any tiucc of Muhamnindau 
inlluonce. 

Masson and Wilson, arguing fj’oni these facts, reasonably came to 

* Cunningliam, Dr.scriplive List, Xo. lO.j ; ami ArJm'oJ. Ro.p. Vol.V, p. 4.'i, wihh 
^noLations from Dr. Bellow’s Ibipoi-tou Vusafzai, tho original of which I have not .soon. 

IT 
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tlic conclusion that the stupa must have been constructed between tlio 
years A. D. 474 and 690, at which latter date the Muhammadan incur- 
sions had bc"un, and Kabul was governed by Brahman kings.* 

Tlie Sassanian coins indicate that the monument was erected about 

A. D. 600. . 

A sfupa belongingto approximately the same period, with an undis- 
turbed de])osit of coins, was opened by Sir A. Cunningham at Baoti Find 
in the Rawal-Pindi Dislrict, east of the Indus. f 

No stupa of later date than those at Hidda and Baoti Find is, I 
believe, known either in Afghanistan or the Fanjab, though I should bo 

sorry to affirm that none such exist. 

The.so examples prove, as we had already learned from IT i non Tsiang, 
that Buddhism, though sadly weakened at the beginning of the seventh 
century, was still alive, and show, which was hardly to bo expected, tint 
occasionally persons could still bo found willing to spend much time and 
money on works dedicated to the religion of Buddha. 

But these examples prove nothing in favour of the late continuance 
of the Gandhara school of sculpture. 

I do not thiuk that any Indo-Hellonic sculpture was found associat- 
ed with the ruins of the Baoti Find stilpa. The published information 
concerning the architectural and sculptured decorations of the stupas nonv 
Jalalabad is very meagro. So far as it goes, it indicates that, whatever 
may be the reason, of the difference, the monuments in the upper Kabul 
valley do not display such manifest traces of Grnoco- Roman influence as 
do those situate in the lower Kabul valley or Gandhara. Wilson speaks 
more than once of ‘‘plain mouldings” on the pilasters, and does not, 
I tliink, note any example of the Indo-Corinthian capital among the ruin.s 
of the Jalalub'id topes. The date of these topes has, consequently, 
little bearing on the question concerning the chronology of the Gandhara 

sculptures. . , i i 

It is probable that these sculptures arc the work of a special local 

school, >NOiking on , the lines of Roman art under the patronage of 
the soUrcigns^who resided at the city now known as Peshawar. It 
seems clear tliat the head quarters of the school were at Peshawar, and 
that the special modification of Roman art, worked out by the artists of 
that city, never spread beyond the bounds of a comparatively small rognon 
in* the vicinity of the capital. The connection between the PesluUvar 
school and the architects and sculptors of interior India was, I bcliovo, 

very slight, if it existed at all. ^ ^ 

I have ventured to assert positively that the Gandhara or Peshawar 

* Ariana Aiitiqua, pp. 44, 110, PI, XVI, XVIH. 
t ArcJukiol. Rgp., Vol. H, p. 141. 
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local school of sculpture followed flie linos of Roman art, and is not the 
direct descendant of pure Greek art. This proposition of course is to 
be taken strictly as applying only to the Peshawar school. It does not 
apply to the case of the Ionic pillars at Taxila, nor to the sculptures 
at Jluddha Gaya or Bliarlmt. The Sanchi work too is probably free 
from Roman influence, and I cannot perceive any very clear traces of 
such influence at Amaravati, though I am not certain that it is alto- 
gether absent. The art work in some of the caves in Western India, 
on the other hand, was in all probability influenced by the specially 
Homan developments of Greek art. 

I pass by on the present occasion the wider (piestiona suggested by 
an examination of the entire field of early Indian art, and confine 
myself to the discussion of the nature aiid degree of Roman influence 
on the local Gandhara or Peshawar school of sculptui;o, which is special- 
ly characterized bv the use for decorative purposes of the I ndo- Corin- 
thian capilal. 

A brief outline of some of the most material facts in the history 
of the intercourse between Home and India will help my readers to 
appreciate more accurately flic value of coTiipariso^s between Indian 
and Roman woiks, and to understand the bearing of such comparisons 
on the chronohxTy of the Gandhara school. 

Roman influence was not felt by India until after tlio establishment 
of the empire of the Ca 3 sara, and the subjugation of Egypt by Augustus ; 
juid even during the reign of Augustins, the maritime commerce be- 
tween Romo and India appears to have been conducted by Arab ships. 

The discovery or re-discovery of the course of the monsoon by 
llippalos, about the middle of the first century A. D., first rendered 
it possible for Roman ships to reach the Indian shores. 

The overland trade between India and the Roman empire appears 
to have first'attained large dimensions at about the sarhe time. Pliny, 
who died A. D. 79, laments, in a well-known and often (juoted passage, 
the heavy drain of gold from the capital towards the east, and his evi- 
dence is confirmed by the large number of coins of the early Roman 
empire which have been found in India. 

The overthrow of the Nabatman kingdom of Petra in A. D. 105 
secured for Palymra the commercial preeminence on the principal 
land route between the Roman empire on one side and India and China 
on the other, and that city retained the preeminence thus gained until 
it was sacked by Aurelian in A. D. 273. Palymra was visited by the 
emperor Hadrian about the year A. D. 130, and about A. 1). 200, in the 
reign either of Septimus Soverus, or of his son Caracalla, was made a 
Roman colony. 
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Active communication between the Roman empire and tlio far east 
was maintained during the third century, not only by the peaceful 
methods of commerce, but by the fre({uent oriental expeditions of the 
emperors. The disastrous war of Valerian with the king of Persia, 
A. D. 254 — 2G0, brought tho armies of Romo into almost direct contact 
with India. 

The period of Palmyra’s commercial greatness, A. D. 105 — 273, coin- 
cided with tlie period of Roman military activity in the east, and in part 
with the prosperity of Alexandria, the emporium of the lutlian sea-borne 
trade. This period, accordingly, is that during which Roman intercourse 
with India attained its maximum. “ It was during tho reigns of Severus 
[A. 11. 191— 2ll],diis son Caracalla [A. 1). 211—217], and the Psendo- 
Antonincs that Alexandria and Palmyra were most prosperous, and 
that Roman inter£ourse with India attained its height. Tho Homan 
literature gave more of its attention to Indian matters, and did not, as 
of old, confine itself to quotations from tho historians of Alexander, or 
the narratives of the Seleucidan ambassadors, but drew its information 
from other and independent sources.” 

The exiatenoo of such independent sources of information is ap- 
])arcnt from tho works of Clemens Alexandrinus, (who mentions Ruddha 
and shqjas), Philostratus, ^^ilian, and other writers.* 

It so ha})pened that at the date, A D. 273, of the cruel destruction 
of Palmyra, Alexandria too had fallen into conqxirative decay. “It 
would,” of course, as Priaulx observes, “ bo absurd to suppose that 
tho destruction of Palmyra, however much it affected, put an end to 
the Indian trade through the Peisiaii Gulf.” The trade continued, and 
part of it passed for a time to Batne near tlie Euphrates, a day’s 
journey from Edcssa.f Bat tho Indo- Roman trade, though not stopped, 
was necessarily very much diminished in volume by tho destruction of 
its overland, and the decay of its maritime emporium, and the intoi'coiirso 
between Ronic and the far cast became much more difficult and inter- 
mittent than it had l^een for about two centuries previously. 

TJie Alexandrian trade about this time seems to have been aban- 
doned by Roman ships, and to have depended on Arab vessels, as in the 
days of Augustus. In the reign of Constantine (A. D. 30G — 337) coni- 
nierco with the east revived, but the Roman ships seem to have rarely, 
if ever, ventured, beyond the Arabian Gulf of tho Red Sea. 

* Priaulx, Apollovins of Tyana and Indian Embassips to Rome, pp. 132, seq>i. 
My remiirks on the course of Roman traclo with India .are chiefly drawn from this 
valuable little book and Prof. Robertson Smith's article on Palymra, in the ninth 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

t Priaulx, Apoilonius of Tyana, otc., pp. l78, 233. 
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The kuown facts of the external relations between tlie Roman 
efn})ire and India, therefore, apart from all aesthetic criticism, suggest 
that, if Indian art was influenced by Roman art, the influence would have 
been most active during the period which may be defined, in round num- 
bers, as extending from A. D. 100 to 350. It would hardly be reasonable 
to cxjiect that the partial interruption of intercourse between A, D. 273 
and 306 should bo traceablo in Indian art history, and it is not trace- 
able. 

I have natiicd A. D. 100 as the approximate earliest possible 
anterior limit for Roman influence on Indian art, but, as a matter of fact, 
that date is too early. Tho name of Rome must of course have been 
long known to a greater or less extent in India, buti I doubt if the 
Oiiental would know much about tlic Roman empire, before fhe reign 
of Hadrian (A D. 117 — 138), whose expeditions to S^yria {circa A.. 1). 
130), ami passion for building great edifices must have spread the fame 
of his power among tho merchants of the cast. I consider it impro- 
bable that Roman models could have affected Indian art before A. D. 
150. On tho other hand, Roman influence continued to bo felt by tho 
arts of India after A. D. 350, and may not have compl<itoly disappeared 
for a century later. 

The ground has now been cleared foi* an oxamiiiation in somo detail 
of tlie Roman elements in the art of tho Gandluii'a or Peshawar school. 
Tho general as[)oct of tho figure sculptures and architectural decora- 
tions of that school is, as Mr. Pergiisson perceived, distinctly Roman, 
but a vaguo assertion to that effect cannot convince anybody who has 
not acquired some familiarity with the art both of Romo and Gandhara. 
Detailed proofs are necessary to carry conviction to tho mind of tho 
ordinary reader. I shall now proceed to give somo. 

“ Roman architecture, as we know it, dates only from about tho 
Clirislian cra,*aud the rapidity with which it spread from that time is 
soiiiothing marvellous. Tlirough nearly tho whole extent of the Roman 
empire, through Asia Minor, Sicily, Britain, France, Syria, Africa, — 
witli one great exception, Egypt,— all was Roman in moulding, orna- 
ment, detsiils, the very style of carving, and tho construction. No 
matter what tho country of the architect, all seem to fiavo lost their 
nationality when the Roman came, and to have adopted imiilicitly his 
system of design and decoration 

“ It is not uncommon to find examples of Roman architecture 
completely overdone with ornament, every moulding carved, and every 
straight surface, whether vertical or horizontal, sculptured with foliage 
or characteristic subjects in relief.”* 

* Lewis and Street, article Architecture in Encyclopsodia Britarmioa, 9th edi- 
tion, pp. 418, 421. 
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To tin* list of countries above enumerated as having adopted the 
Roman system of design and decoration, the Lower Kabul Valley, 
though it )iever formed part of the Roman empire, must be added. 

So far as I understand the published plans and elevations, the 
Gaiulhara buildings show little Roman influence in their construction, 
thougli I should not venture to affirm that careful study might not 
reveal the existence of Roman elements in their plan and construction. 
However this may bo, these buildings, like those of the provinces of 
the empire, were “Roman in moulding, ornament, details, and the very 
style of carving,” and were characterized, like better known examples 
of Roman Avork, by excess of ornament, and by the lavish use for 
decorative purposes of crowded realistic com^jositions in high and low 
relief. 

Almost every frieze or panel from Gandhara is decorated with florid 
Corinthian pilasters, and numerous fragments of similar Corinthian 
capitals belonging to structural pillars have been found. No one can 
give tlie most cursory glance at a collection of Gandhara sculptures 
without being struck by the free employment of the Corinthian capital 
as an ornament. No other Grteco-Roman form of capital is used, though 
for a time the Indo-Persian form continued to dispute the field with its 
newly introduced rival. 

Such extensive and exclusive use of the Corinthian fonn of pillar is 
in itsedf decisive proof that the school characterized by it was dominated 
by Roman influence, and was not a direct descendant of Greek art. 

The case of Palmyra offers an exact parallel to what we see in 
Gandluira. “ It is remarkable,” observes Wood, “ that, exce])t four Ionic 
half-columns in tho temple of the sun, and two in one of the mausolenins, 
the whole is Corinthian, richly ornamented, with some striking beauties, 
and some as visible faults.”* 

We find the same state of facts at tho other great Syrian city of 
Baalbcc, or Heliopolis, “which, so far as it has been known to mod(‘rii 
travellers, is a Roman city of the second century A, D. Tho Corinthinii 
order of architecture — the favourite order of tho Romans — prevails 
Avith few exceptions in its edifices. A Doric column, tho supposed 
clepsydra, is, Indeed, mentioned by Wood and Dawkins, and the Ionic 
style is found in the interior of tho circular temple but all else is 
Corinthian. 

The style of the great temples at Palmyra is later and more debased 
than that of the corresponding edifices at Baalbcc. No building of impor- 
tance was erected at Palmyra after tho sack of tho city by Aurelian iu 
A. D. 273, and the temples may be referred to the third century A. D » 


* Wood, Talmyra, p. 15. 
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having probably been erected during the reigns of Odoanatlius and 
Zenobia (A. D. 260 — 273.) 

During the period A D. 105 — 273 Palmyra was the principal depot 
of the overland trade between India and the west, and the caravmis 
which were constantly passing and re-passing through it must have af- 
fected some exchange of ideas as well as of more material wares. It is, 
therefore, reasonable to believe that the example of Palmyra was one of 
the factors which inlliienced the Gandliara architects and sculptors in 
their adoption of the universally diffused Corinthian style.* 

The peculiarities of the Indo-Corinthian pillars have been briefly 
described in a previous page (pp. 117, 118). 

Sir A. Cunningham holds that “at least all the* fine examples” 
of the Indo-Corinthian stylo, such as the capitals found at Jamalgarhi, 
which are the finest known, should bo ascribed to the same ago as tho 
temples with Ionic pillars at Taxi la. 

This view appears to me altogether erroneous, and inconsistent with 
the observed facts. Tho Taxilan temples date from the beginning of tlie 
Christian era, and show no trace of the domination of Homan ideas of 
art. • 

Tho Indo-Corinthian remains, on the other hand, boar on their face 
the most obvious resemblanco to Roman work, and must conscciuently 
bo later than the time when India and Romo came into contact. On 
historical grounds I have fixed the approximate date at which Roman 
forms of architectural decoration reached India as not earlier than A. I). 
150, and an examination of tho Indo-Corinthian woiks fully confirms 
this infereneo drawn from the known facds of external history. 

It is, I venture to afiirm, impossible that a florid adaptation of 
tho Corinthian order, such as is universally employed in the buildings 
of Candh.ara Proper, could have attained such favour except under 
Roman influeiiee. 

Pure Greek examples of tho Corinthian order are exfromoly r.aro, 
while Roman examples are numbered by thousaiif^s. The Corinthian 
pillar, modified so freely, that no two specimens exactly agree, was tho 
favourite architectural decoration employed by tho builders of imperial 
Romo, and by those of the subject provinces, who followed the fashion set 
at the scat of government. 

I think I am perfectly accurate in asserting that Corinthian capitals, 
at all like those at Jannilgarhi, were not produced any whore in tho world 
as early as tho beginning of the Christian era, whereas plenty of capitals, 

* Prof Robortson Smith’s articles in the Rncyclopmdia PriUmiica, Oth edition, 
Rivo excellent summaries of the present stato of knowledge respecting Palinyru and 
Piialbec. 
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very like these, though differing in cfetail, were executed in various parts 
of the Roman world during the third and fourth centuries. 

Tlie fact, (according to Sir A. Cunningham’s measurements), that 
the only two Indo-Corinthian bases of columns yet discovered do not 
differ widely from the bases of the pillars in the Choragic monument of 
Lysicrates, which was erected in B. C. 334, does not render credible the 
supposiiion that capitals similar to Roman work of the Antonine period 
were executed at the beginning of the Christian era. 

Mr. Fergusson described the Jamalgarhi capitals as being “ more 
Greek than Roman in the character of their foliage, but more Roman 
than Greek in the form of their volutes and general design. Perhaps,” 
he added, “it wonild bo correct to say they are more l^yzantine tlia,n 
either, but, till vve have detailed drawings, and know more of tlicir 
surroundbigs, it difficult to give .a positive opinion as to their age.”* 
The great critic, with the impeiTcct materials at his command, 
might have felt a difficulty in deciding whether a given specimen wna 
to be dated from A. D. 200 or 400, but he had no difficulty in s(jeiiig 
the strong Roman element which exists in all the specimens, Mr. 
Freeman has imro than once called attention to the remarkable cir- 
cumstance that human figures are inserted among the acanthus foliiigc of 
the Corinthian capitals in the ruins of the Baths of Caracalla at Rome. 

“The artist,” ho observes, “has been so far from confining him- 
self to one prescribed pattern, either of volutes or acanthus loiives, thiit 
ho has ventured to employ vigorously carved human or divine Jhjurcb as 
parts of the enrichment of his capitals. ’’f 

Similar figures, employed just in the same way, occur in some of 
the Indo-Corinthian capitals from Jamalgarhi, and are described by tluni* 
discoverer as follows : — 

“ The human figures, which arc introduced in the spaces between 
the acanthus fcaves, arc all small, and do not interfere in the least 
degree with the treatment of the foliage. When there is only one 
figure, it is always that of Buddha, either sitting or standing, and, wlu*n 
there are three figures, the middle one is of Buddha, and the otliers arc 
attendant Arhans. These figures are never obtrusive, and they are 
always so placed that, to my eye, they harmonize most agreeably witli 
the surrounding and ovexffianging foliage.”J 

* Ilistnr}/ of Indian and Eastnrn Architectw'P, p. 174. 

•f The quotation is copied from Cunningham, Archrcol Jlep., Vol. V, P- 
whoro the original is said to bo in an essay by i\Ir Freeman published in Macmiltm’^ 
Magazine ; but no exact reference is given. Mr. Freeman alludes briefly to fclio 
subject in his separately puldished essays on Italian architcctnro. 

J Cunningham, /2ej5 , Vol, V, p. 193. On tho same page the auftor 

makes an unfortunate slip, and places Caracalla “ in the beginning of the first century 
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Whatever be the aesthetic merits or demerits of the practice of 
introducing human figures into the Corinthian capital, it was a Homan 
practice. No one will contend that the capitals in the Baths of Cara- 
calla are imitations of those in the Gan^hara monasteries. It follows 
that the Gandhara capitals are imitated either from those in the Baths 
of Caracalla, or otliers of similar design of the same period. The reign 
of Caracalla extended from A. D. 211 to 217 ; and the riecessaiy infer- 
ence is that the Jamalgarhi capitals with human figures are later than 
A. D. 217. 

This inference as to the date of the Jamiilgarln sculptures derived 
fi'Oin tlio character of the capitals is in complete accordance with the 
conclusions deducible from an examination of the style of the sculptures 
in j clief. 

Before quitting the topic of the Indo-Coriuthia’i capitals, it is only 
just that I should complete the account of Mr. Kergu.sson’s views as to 
their da.tc. Ho argues that their form ai’guesa date later than the reign 
of Constantine (A. D. — 337), after which time “ the design of tlio 

capitals went wilxl, if the expression may bo used. The practice of 
S]»rii]ging arches fi-om them, instead of supporting h()i>/ontal ai chitravos, 
refjuircd a total change, and in the West it produced exactly the same 
effects tliat wo find in Gandhara.* The capitals for instance, in the 
churclies of St. Demetrius and that now known as the Eski Jouma of 
Jeunia at Salonica, both built in the early part of the 5ili century, are 
almost identical in design with these, and many of the churches in Asia 
Minor and Syria show the same ‘ abandon * in design, through frequent- 
ly in another direction.” 

I have no doubt that Mr. Fergusson is right in comparing the 
Gandhara capitals with those of the two Syrian churches belonging to 
the early part of the fiflli century which he names, and that a general 
resemblance exists between the objects compared. Such a general re- 
semblance is quite natural, even if there be an interval of fifty or a hun- 
dred years between the Syrian and the Indian pdlars. But, if Mr. 
Fergusson* intended to suggest that the Jamcilgarlii pillars were exe- 

of the Christian era,” and thence argnes for the early date of tlio K '-nliitnro.^. Mr* 
Fergusson, in correcting this accidental error, allowed himself to fall into a similar 
Olio, and dated the baths of Caracalla in the reign of Constantino. 

* Indian and Maatern Architecture^ p. 178, with roforoucoa to loxior and 
Pullan’s Byzantino Architooturo, and De Vogue’s Syrie Ct- itralo. I he tsyiian 
pillars figured by Do Vogiic display certainly a groat ‘ abandon ’ of design, buc they 
have no resemblance whatever to the Gandhara forms. I except, of coarse, the 
comparatively regular Corinthian capitals at Palmyra and Baalbec, which arc not 
much dissimilar from the Candliura varieties. 


W 
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catod subsequent to the reign of Constantine, I cannot agree with him. 
They belong leather to the Antonine period, and may be referred with 
approximate correctness to A. D. 250, the Indian development being 
necessarily a little later than its Roman original. 

I do not know whether true structural arches, carried on Corin- 
thian pillars, were employed in the construction of the Gandhara monas- 
teries or not, but it is probable that they were ; for the reliefs show 
numerous examples of arches carried on such pillars, and used as deco- 
ration. 

Mr. Fergusson’s hint that it would perhaps be more accurate to 
call the Lido- Corinthian capitals Byzantine than cither Greek or Homan 
docs not seem to me a fruitful one. The term Byzantine may, of course, 
be used with reference to any Roman art of the fourth century,* to 
which period soma of the Gandhara sculptures must be referred, but 
it generally connotes the formal, hieratic, and long stationary stylo of 
later date. The good Gandhara works do not seem to me to be charac- 
terized by the hieratic stiffness which is the special note of Byzantine 
art, although some of them are closely related to works executed in 
the reign of Constc.,ntino ; and when the school began to decay, the art 
of Gandhara passed, not into Byzantine formalism, but into Hindu 
barbarism. 

When Mr. Fergusson wrote, the erroneous date which he assumed 
for the Araaravati rails, and the inferences which he drew from the 
discovery of the coin of Yaso Varman in the great tope at Manikyala 
predisposed him to assign an unduly late date to the Gandhara school. 

Mr, Fergusson rightly observed that some of the Gandhara sculp- 
tures might bo mistaken for early Christian works, but ho did not 
follow out the hint thus given, and the remark, though perfectly true, 
has not attracted ranch attention. Ho supported the observation by a 
cursory reference to the early Christian sarcophagi and ivories. I have 
examined the line collection of ivories, original and casts, in the South 
Kensington Museum^ and, while admitting that some have really an 
artistic relation with the Gandhara work, I venture to think that the 
relation is not very close. 

The representation of Chi’ist standing under a small arch, support- 
ed on fluted columns, with florid capitals of a modified Corinthian form, 
as seen on the front of the Brescia casket, dating from the fifth or sixth 
century, is undoubtedly akin to the Gandhara representations of Buddha; 
and the procession of Joseph and his brethren on the Ravenna chair 
recalls, though less vividly, some of the processional scenes of the 


Coustautiiioplo was formally consecrated as tho Now Romo in A. D. 330. 
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Indian reliefs.* But the ivories not seem to me to bo exactly con- 
temporary with the Indian work. 

The closest parallels to the Gandhara sculptures in relief arc to bo 
found among tho remains of early Christian art, though not among tho 
ivory carvings. These parallels are to be found in a place where we 
should hardly expect them, tho Catacombs of Romo. 

It would be impossible by any number of pages of more description 
to bring home to the reader’s mind the reality of tho likenes.s hero 
asserted, but a comparison of tho heliogravure plates of the Ciindluira 
sculptures edited by Major Colo with the similar plates of the scnlpiiiros 
in tho Catacombs in Roller’s work will convince any one who takes 
the trouble to make it that the connection between the two, however 
it came to pass, is very close indeed.f 

I shall merely give references to the plates, in M. Roller’s book 
which closely resemble Major Cole’s. 

PI. XLTl. A sarcophagus, “ d domi-paien, a demi-chrotien,” from 
the cemetery of Callixtus, and probably dating from tho third century. 
Tho arrangement of tho whole composition much resembles that of 
many of the Gandhara reliefs, and tho posture of the figure of Psycho 
is nearly identical with that of Pnijapati in tho Nativity group from tho 
upper monastery at Nuttu, described antc^ p. 124. 

PI. XLIV, Sarcophagus of St. Constantia, with vintage scones 
and genii ; 4th century. 

PI. XLV, Sarcophagus from tho Basilica of St. Paul, with various 
scenes of the life of Christ and His disciples, sculptured in high relief ; 
4th century. Tho scenes in this composition are not separated by 
columns. The resemblance in general eft’ect to some of tho best Gan- 
dhara sculptures is very strong. 

* Westwood, T>escriptive Catalogue of the Fictile Tvovien in the South Ken.^iugton 
Museum (187G), PI. JI, HI. Compare the large Catalogue of Original Ivorirs in tho 
samo Musouin by IMaskoU (1872), and tho little hand-book by tho sanio writer, 
entitled Iv^fries, Ancicut and Mcdiu-val. Other references are given by Fergussou in 
1. and E. Architeclurey p. 182. 

t Les Gatacomhes de Jiome^ Histoire de V Art ct des Oroyances Rcliyicnscs 
pendant les premiers Siecles du Christianisnie, par Th^ophilo Roller, Paris, Vvo. A. 
Morel et Cie. j 2 vols. large folio n. d., with 100 heliogravure plates. Roadors who 
cannot obtain access to this work or De Rossi’s pnblications maj’’ verify tho compari- 
son mado by reference to “ Roma Sotterranea^ or an Account of the Roman Cata- 
combs especially of tho Cemetery of St. Callixtus ; coinpilod from the works of 
Commendatore Do Rossi, with tho consent of the author. New edition, rewritten 
and greatly enlarged, by Rev. J. Spencer Nortlicote, D. D., Canon of Birmingham, 
and Rov. W. R. Brownlow, M. A., Canon of Plymouth 2 volumes, 8vo., Loudon, 
Longman’s, Croon and Co., 1879, with numerous engravings. 
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PJ, XLVIII. Resurrection of iazarus, and other incidents ; 4th, 
nr possibly, 5th century. The thick, stumpy figures much resemble 
some of those in reliefs from Nuttu and Sanghao. 

PI. XLIX. Sarcophagus of 4th or 5th century, with a long row 
of worshippers. 

PL LlV. Kopresentatiou of an agape feast; 5th century. Tho 
winged genii and other figures much resemble those seen in Gandhara 
art. 

PL LVIII. Sarcophagus of Constantino in tho Latcran Museum ; 
41 li eenliny. llolief sculptures with intercolumniations and architrave. 
Clirist is .seated in the centre compartment, liko Buddha in tlie Gan- 
dluira compositioiisfc 

PL LIX. The celebrated sarcophagus of Junius Bassus, dated 
A. 1). 359. Various scenes are represented in panels divided by 
columns. Tho style is very similar to that of good Gandhara work. 

PL LX. hiv’o sarcophagi of the 4(h century ; various subjects. 

PL LXVIIl. Adoration of tho magi; 4th century, compai^e the 
Gandhara representation of tho four kings offering the precious bowls to 
Buddha. One exf^mple of this is in the Lahore Museum, No. 405 of 
Cuuniiighara’s Descriptive Listj and another, (or possibly the same 
work), is figured by Major Colo. 

PL LXIX. The Epiphany ; 4th century. 

PL LXXVI. Elijah ascending to heaven in a four-horsed chariot ; 
4th, or possibly 3rd, century. 

PL LXXXI. Sarcophagus, probably of about 5th century. 

PL LXXXIL Sarcophagus of 5th century. 

PL L XXXVII. Worship of the laharum symbol, the cross enclosed 
in a circle, elevated in the centre compartment of an intercolumuiatud 
relief ; 5th century. 

This compos*ition has a very strong resemblance to the representation 
of the worship of the Trisnl, the emblem of the Buddhist faith, in 
Major Cole’s voluiue.. 

It is, as I have said, impossible by means of mere verbal description 
to express the intimate relation which exists between tho art of 
Gandhara, and these Christian sculptures from the Catacombs, which 
range in date from about A. D. 250 to 450 ; but it is equally impossible for 
any person to compare photographs of the two seta of objects, and to fail in 
perceiving the likeness, in some cases almost amounting to identity, of 
style and treatment. The evident analogy, too, between the representa- 
tions of tho Buddha and tho Christ shows that there is a substantial 
identity of subject, veiled under difference of name, as well as in treat- 
ment. The facts invite speculation as to tho possibility and probability 
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of an appreciable amount of Chri^ian influence on the later development 
of Buddhism, but 1 cannot venture at present to embark on the tempt- 
ing, though perilous, sea of conjecture to which such speculation would 
lead me. 

I have shown above that no difliculty exists in supposing that Indian 
art may have been alfceted by the Palmyrene variety of the cosmopolitan 
Roman stylo. Inasmuch as tliat style was cosmopolitsi-n, it is impossible 
to say that any given Indian adaptation of a Roman model was bor- 
rowed from tho art of Palmyra or any other particular locality. If we 
find an Indian scult^turo nearly identical with one at Palmyra, all that 
can be safely asserted is, that both have a common oi’igiii, and date 
from approximately the one period, while there is po reason why tho 
Indian imitation should not have been copied directly from a Palmyrene 
model. . , 

Bearing in mind these explanations, it is interesting to observe that 
a frieze from the upper monastery at Nuttu, reproduced in Major Cole’s 
Plate 16, figure 1, is substantially identical with tho Palmyreue frieze 
engraved in Wood’s Plate 41. 

The latter adorns a building whicli bears an inppri])tion recording 
tho execution of repairs during tho reign of Diocletian (A. D. 284 — 305), 
who kept a garrison at Palmyra, but the building, and tlie frieze with 
which it is decorated, probably were erected about tho middle of tho 
third century. 

The Nuttu design consists of a vine stem, knotted into five eirelos, 
foi-mlag small panels ; the first of which, to the loft, contains leaves only, 
the second is occupied by a boy or Genius jAucking grapes, the third 
exhibits two boys playing with a goat, tho fourth displays a rudely 
executed goat sitting up and nibbling the vine, and the fifth represents 
a boy plucking grapes. 

At Palmyra, tho figures of the hoys and goats are wanting, hut the 
design of the knotted vino is absolutely identical with that in tho frieze 
from Nuttu, and the tw^o works cannot be far apart^in date. Somewhat 
similar scit)ll patterns are common in Roman art, and occur occasionally 
ill other works of tho Giindhara school. ^ 

The porphyry sarcophagus of St. Constantia, executed in tho reign 
of Constantine (A. D. 306—3.37), to which I have already referred 
(ante, p. 165), is adorned with a relief exhibiting the pressing of grapes 
by winged cupids, set in scrolls of vine-stems, bearing a general resem- 
blance to the design of the Nuttu frieze. Tho subsidiary garland, 
acanthus leaf, and animal decorations of St. Constantia s sarcophagus 
all have a strong likeness to tho Nuttu sculptures and other works ol 
the Gandhara school. 
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I venture to maintain with some confidence that I cannot be far 
wronj? in assuming A. D. 300 as an approximate mean date for the 
remains of the upper monastery at Nuttu. This chronological determi- 
nation is of special value because the sculptures from this site, though 
extremely various in subject, are probably all contemporaneous, or 
nearly so. The whole site occupied an area measuring only about 80 by 
GO feet, and 79 objects were found within this small space. Most of 
these are stone sculptures, which lay round two small stupas^ each ten 
feet in diameter, that occupied the centre of the building. Fragments 
of plaster figures were found at a distance of a few feet from the minia- 
ture stupas * 

The varied collection of sculptures obtained within this small space 
comprises the Nativity scene, {ante, p. 123), the very elegant figure 
of a womOiU standing under a conventional palm-tree, (ante, p. 124), 
a specimen of tho adaptation of the Rapo of Ganymede, (ante, p. 131), 
two examples of the death-bod scene ov parmirvdna, (ante, p. 125), and 
numerous figures of Buddha associated with his disciples, tho master 
being sometimes represented with both shoulders draped, and wearing 
moustaches, (auto, p. 127). 

It seems reasonable to suppose that sculptures obtained within such 
a very limited area, and belonging to one school of art, cannot be very 
widely separated from one another in date. It is not likely that they 
were all executed in a single year, but, for tho purposes of art history, 
they may be safely regarded as contemporaneous. 

If then I am right in fixing A. D. 300 as the approximate date for 
this group of subjects, a valuable standard for the chronology of tho 
whole school has boon rendered available, and we learn that, at tho date 
specified, all tho subjects named had been adopted by Buddhist artists 
as proper themes for the exercise of their skill. 

I cannot attempt to indicate every instance in which the art of 
Gandhara appears to be an echo of that of imperial Ronie, and shall 
quote but few morp such instances. The representation of a long roll 
or undulated garland carried by boys is one of the commonest subjects 
treated in the Gandhara friezes. A specimen is thus described by Dr. 
Anderson; — “ G. 91*, a to d . — Four portions of a frieze. Children 
supporting on their shoulders a long undulated garland, on which are 
tied bunches of grapes, and other ornaments ; in the drooping folds 
above which, in some, appear the busts and heads of winged human 
figures, and, in one, a bird of prey with extended wings, while, in 
others, the intervals are filled with floral devices.^t 

* Cole, Second Report, p. cxxiii, PI. 6 (plan and elevation). 

t Anderson’s Catalogue, Part I, p. 241. Cf. Colo’s holiogravaro plate 7, fignros 
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Numerous illustrations might be quoted in proof of the proposition 
that designs of this class are Roman in origin, hut I shall content my- 
self with referring to one, a friezo found in the Palestrina territory, 
probably dating from the time of Constantine, which represents a very 
large garland carried by boys.* 

The same subject occurs repeatedly in the sculptures of Amara- 
vati, though treated in more Indian stylo. A notable distinction be- 
tween the methods of treatment in Gandhara and at Amaravati is that 
the Gandhara artists always give the roll an imbricated surface, such as 
is commonly scon in Roman art, whereas the Amaravati sculptors mark 
the surface with lines in a manner of their own. But 1 suspect that at 
Amaravati, as well as in Gandhara, the motive wa^ borrowed from 
Roman art. 

The Buddhist artists, following the usual Indjan prajctico, con- 
verted the foreign motive to the purposes of their own ceremonial, and, 
as Sir A. Cunningham has pointed out, used the Roman garland to re- 
present the light serpentine frame of bamboo covered with tinsel, which 
was carried in procession at Buddhist festivals, as it is to this day in 
Burma. • 

I have already referred to the fact that the conventional re- 
presentation of the pari'uirvdna or death-bed of Buddha is borrowed from 
the sculptures of Roman sarcophagi or Grmco-Roman sepulchral reliefs 
{ante^ p. 12G). 

I have also mentioned (aw/e, p. 136) that the representations of 
winged animals, and marine monsters, and the comic friezes of boys 
riding on lions and other beasts, so common in the early Buddhist 
sculptures both of Gandhara and India Proper, are ultimately derived 
from the works of the Alexandrian schools of Greek art, which arc 
supposed to trace their parentage to Scopas. 

The early examples of this class of subjects which occur in the 
interior of India, and are prior in date to the establishment of the 
Roman empire, must be imitations of Greek models. In all probability 
the artists >)f Buddha Gaya and Bharhut obtained their knowledge of 
these foreign forms by moans of the sea commerce conducted with 
Alexandria through tho inland depot of Ozene (Ujjain), and the port 
of Barygaza (Bharoch).j' At Amaravati it is j)<^S8ible that the channel 
of communication was Roman. 

The Gandhara compositions dealing with similar subjects should be 
compared, not with Greek art, but with the representations of tho 

* Visconti, Miisen rio-Clemeniino, Vol. VII, pi. XXXV. 

t Soo the Introduction, to McOrindlo’s translation of tho Periplus of tho 
Erythraean Soa. 
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Triumph of Bacchus, and of processions of the Genii Baccliici and 
Genii Circenses, many examples of which may be seen in Visconti’s 
plates, and in other illustrated works on Roman art. 

It is not easy to determine the chronological sequence of the vari- 
ous remains in the Yusuf zai country. 

“ The principal groups of ruins,” remarks Sir A. Cunningham, 
** are at Shalibazgarhi, Sawaldher, and Sahri Balilol in the plain ; and 
at Rjinigat, Jamalgarhi, Takht-i-Bahi, and Kharkai in the hills. 
There are similar remains at many other places, as at Topi, Ohind, 
and Zeda in Utmanzai; at Turli, Bakshali, and Gharyali in Siidam ; 
and at Malta and Sanghao in Liinkhor.”* 

To this list .must be added the ruins of the monasteries at Mian 
IChan and Nuttii, which lie close to those at Sanghao, and were ex- 
plored by lyiajor Cplo. 

The buildings and sculptures of Jamalgarhi were the first described, 
and are the best known. It is very unfortunate that no accurate record 
has been kept in many cases of the exact site whore certain sculptiii’es 
were found, and the consequent uncertainty greatly hinders satisfactory 
discussion. ButJt is certain that by far the largest proporti(m of the 
specimens of Gandhara art in the Indian Museum at Calcutta came from 
Jannilgarhi, and that some of the best specimens in the British Museum 
came fi'oni the same locality. The Gandhara school was in its 2)rirae when 
the Jamalgarhi sculptures were executed. I have shown (ante^ p. 163) 
that the Indo-Corinthian capitals found there are later than A D. 217. 
So far as I can see at present, the Jamalgarhi remains do not vary miujli 
in style, and their execution cannot be extended over a very long period. 
The best may be dated A. D. 250, and the latest A. D. 300, Of course, 
all such dates must bo regarded as mere approximations in round 
numbers. 

1 have adduced (a^ite, p. 1G8) reasons for believing that the sculp- 
tures from the upper monastery at Nuttu are slightly later, dating 
from about A. D. 300. Those from the lower monastery at the same 
site belong to the same period. 

The Sanghao sculptures, which are fully illustrated by Major Cole, 
are in general contemporaneous with those at Nuttu, but some of the 
Sanghao works look a little later. 

Many of the sculptures from Mian Khan, which are illustrated by 
Major Colo’s heliogravures Nos. 23 to 30 inclusive, seem to me superior 
in execution to, and more Greek in stylo than, those from other 
sites. But very little difference can bo discerned between the work at 


* Archwol. Rep., Vol. V, p. 5. 
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Mi^n !^dn and tho best at Jaraalgarhi. Some of the Mian Klidn 
specimens may bo as old as A. D. 200, though none, I should think, 
are older. 

As to Kharkai no detailed information is available. Sir A. Cun- 
ningham merely notes that he saw a large collection of sculptures from 
this locality in tho possession of Mr. Beckett, and that ho obtained a 
considerable number himself “ similar in all respects to the sculptures 
that have been dug up at other places.”* Inasmuch as Sir A. Cunning- 
ham’s criticisms are chiefly concerned with the objects obtained at Jamal- 
garlu, it may bo assumed that the Kharkai sculptures are not remote 
in date from those procured at that locality. 

“ The remains at Sawaldher, 2^ miles to the fjast of Jamalgnrhi, 
are mostly covered by tho houses of the village, and are, therefore, 
inaccessible. It is believed, however, that some of IJi© finesjt spccimons 
in the Lahore Museum were obtained at this place by Dr. Bellow.”t 
If this belief be correct, tho Sawaldher ruins must be as old as tlioso at 
Mian IQian, and it is possible that some of tho buildings may have b(3on 
older, and contained works tracing their parentage directly to Greek 
art. It is a great pity that the objects in tho Lahore Museum wore not 
properly labelled. 

The excavations at Sahri Bahlol proved that tho site had been 
occupied in very ancient times, perhaps as early as B. C. 2,000, J nnd 
the oxistouco of tho stupas^ containing the broken statue imbedded in it, 
proves that Buddhist votaries occupied the place as late as A. D. 500 
or GOO (A. D. antej p. 155). The broken statue was particularly well 
executed, and presumably may bo referred to tho third century. 

The information respecting the sculpture at Takht-i-Balil is very 
scanty. Mr. Ifcrgusson, from examination of photographs, judged tliat 
the remains, at this place are of considerably later date than those at 
Jamalgarhi, and his judgment on a question of relative date is entitled 
to the greatest respect. 

At Takht-i-Bahi, a court was excavated, surrounded on three sides 
by lofty clTapels, each of which seems to have enslirined a colossal 
plaster statue of Buddha, some twenty feet, or more, in height. Sucli 
colossal plaster images do not appear to belong to a very early stngo of 
Buddhist art, and their presence confirms Mr, Fergusson’s suggestion 
that tho remains at Takht-i-Balii should bo placed late in tho series. 
Perhaps A. D. 400 to 450 may be assigned as a tentative date. 

To sum up, I accept the numismatic evidence, agreeing as it 

* Archaaol. iJep., Vol. V, p. 51. 

t Ihid.j ibid. 

J Ibid., p. 38. 
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docs with the architectural, that the ihnic pillars found in two temples 
at Taxila, cast of the Indus, date from about the beginning of the 
Christian era, and are, with the exception of a very few sculptures of 
the same period, the earliest known examples of Indo-Hellcnic work 
in the Panjab. These pillars I regard as results of the operation 
of Hellenistic, as distinguished from Roman, influence. Hellenistic 
ideas can also be traced in the early Buddhist sculptures, which were 
executed prior to the establishment of the empire of the Caesars, 
at Bharhut, Buddha Gaya, and other places in the interior of India. 

The sculptures from the Yusufzai country, the kingdom of Gan- 
dluira properly so called, which lies west of the Indus, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of A^eshawar, are, I believe, the work of a local school, 
probably founded by a foreign colony, which drew its inspiration directly 
from Rom{^u, and only remotely from Greek art. This local school 
may be conveniently designated either as the Gandliara or Peshawar 
school. The name Grasco- Buddhist proposed by Dr. Leitner cannot be 
assorted to be incorrect, all Roman being only a modification of Greek 
art, but the term Romano-Buddhist would be much more appropriate. 

I cannot say ivhat circumstances caused the establishment at Pesha- 
war of this peculiar local school, but I do not agree with Sir A. Cun- 
ningham in associating it with Kanishka and his immediate successors 
of the Kushan dynasty, A. D. 80 to 200. On the contrary, I urn of 
opinion that the earliest works of the Romano-Buddhist school of Pesha- 
war date from about A. D. 200, and that all the sculptures of any con- 
siderable degree of artistic merit were executed between that date and 
A. D. 350. The style probably lingered in decay as late as A. D. 450, 
but not later. 

It follows that I hold that there is a wide interval, at present 
unbridged, between the scanty remains of early Indo-TIellenic work 
in the Pan jab, aild the abundant specimens of later Indo-Rornan work. 

The style of the Romano-Buddhist sculpture and architectural 
decoration shows some affinity with the style of the great temples at 
Palymra and Baalbec, belonging to the second and third centuries A. D., 
but its closest relationship, (and the connection is very close indeed), 
is with the Roman Christian sculpture of the period A. D. 250-450, as 
seen in the catacombs. 

I am well aware that tbo opinions above expressed are open to 
dispute, and that lam liable to be thought ovor-venturesomo for express- 
ing them in sneb positive language. They are, however, the result of 
a careful and prolonged study of the subject, and I submit them for 
discussiou in the confidence that a distinct expression of definite opinions 
will bring out clearly the issues to be decided, and prepare the way foi 
final judgment. 
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Section VI. The Indian Schools of Painting. 

The mention of an Indian school of painting must scorn absurd to 
a reader acquainted only with modern India, where no trace of the 
existence of pictorial art can bo discerned, unless the pretty, tliongli 
conventional, miniatures which a few craftsmen at Delhi are still able 
to execute, be counted as an exception. 

The paintings exhibited in the show rooms of Rajas* palaces, and 
the decorations of modern temples and private lioiises are scarcely more 
deserving of the name of art than the caricatures scribbled by boys on 
the wall of their schoolroom. In tho India of to-day painting and 
sculpture are both lost arts. Tho little fooling for beauty that sur- 
vives is almost condnod to small bodies of skilled artizans, and is with 
them rather tho inherited aptitude of tho rnembors of a guild for tho 
work of their trade, than a genuine artistic taste. This statement may 
seem very shocking to tho atniablo gentlemen wlio, of late years, liave 
bestowed unmeasured praise upon the ossthetic merits of Indian carpets, 
shawls, vases, and so forth, but ’tis true *tis pity, and pity ’tis ’tis true. 

My concern, however, is with tho past rather than the present, and 
I must not tilt against South Kensington windmills. *WUatovor bo tho 
merits of modern productions, ancient India coidainly produ(;ed paint- 
ings Avhich deserve to bo ranked as works of art. They do not, I 
believ’’e, deserve a very high rank, when compared with tho world’s 
masterpieces — no Indian art work does — but they are entitled to a re- 
spectable place among tho second or third class. Tho utter inability 
of tlie modern Hindu to express anything human or divirio with oitlior 
brush or chisel produces in the mind of the European observer in India 
a feeling of surprise when ho finds a sculpturo or painting which i;an 
be described as the work of an artist, and admits of comparison with 
the productions of Europe, and inclines him to exaggerate tho merit 
of his treasure trove. Tho Gaadhara or Peshawar seul[)tures, whieh 
have formed the j)Tincipal subject of this paper, would bo admitted by 
most pcrscyis competent to form an opinion, to bo tlfo best specimens of 
tho plastic art over known to exist in India. Yet oven these are only 
echoes of the second rato Roman art of tho third and ^jurth centuries. 
In the elaboration of minute, intricate, and often extremely pretty, 
ornamentation on stone, it is true, the Indian artists are second to none. 
Tho stone-cutters in Gandhara and at Amanivati display tho same skill 
in drawing elaborate patterns, and tho same skill in executing them, 
which wo now admire in the work of the modern carpet- weavers and 
vase-makers. But in the expression of human passions and emotions 
Indian 'art has completely failed, except during tho time when it was 
held in Grooco-Roman leading strings, and it has scarcely at any time 
essayed an attempt to give visible form to any divine ideal. 
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Snell being the deficiencies of Indian sculpture, the same may be 
looked for in Indian painting. 

The sculptures of Gandhara, Amaravati, and the Western Caves 
frequently show traces of paint, from which it appears tliat tlie Indians 
adopted the common Greek practice of using colour to heighten the 
effect of sculpture. No Indian coloured sculpture, however, has suffi- 
ciently retained the pigment to allow modern critics to judge of the 
cifect produced. In Gandhara the gilder’s art was freely employed, 
in addition to that of the painter, in order to add to the magnificence 
of s<julpture. Such extraneous aids, whether employed by Greeks or 
Indians, seem to our modern taste derogatory rather than hcli>ful to 
the dignity of sculpture, and, this being so, wo need not regret the loss 
of the pigment and gilding, which would in our eyes have vulgarized 
BculpluroB, .which we can honestly admire as they stand in naked stone. 

But, besides these questionable expedients, the artists of ancient 
India know how to supplement sculpture by the art of painting in forms 
recognized by all to be legitimate. Mr. Fergusson expresses the con- 
fident belief that paintings, such as are commonly called frescoes, con- 
tributed to the decoration of the Gandhara monasteries. It is very 
probable that his belief was well founded, but no scrap of any such 
painting has yet been found, and at present a Gandhara school of paint- 
ing has only a hypothetical existence. 

In Western India the destroying hand of time has been a little 
more merciful, and has spared enough of the ancient paintings to show 
that during the first five centuries of the Christian era India possessed 
artists who could paint pictures of, at least, respectable merit. 

Fragments of paintings on walls and ceilings can be detected in the 
cave temples of the Bombay Presidency at several sites, but the only 
localities where intelligible pictures have survived, so far as is known 
at present, are Ajanta in the Nizam’s dominions and Bagh in the district 
of Bath in the south of Malwa. The paintings at the latter place are 
known only from bri^f descriptions in Messrs. .Fergusson and Burgess’ 
Avorks, which are not sufficient to form the basis for critical dis- 
cussion.* 

Our knowledge of ancient Indian painting is practically restricted 
to the pictures on tho walls and ceilings of the celebrated caves at Ajanta. 
No attempt has yet been made to discuss methodically these interesting 

♦ Cave Temples of Indiof pp. 363-366 ; and Notes on Bauddha Rock Temples of 
Ajanta, pp. 94, 95. Recently a series of remarkable Jain paintings has been dis- 
covered at Tirumalai, 30 miles south of Vellore in the Madras Presidency. The 
paintings belong to two distinct periods, but their dates have not yet been deter- 
mined. (Proc. Oovt. of Madras, No. 803, Public, dated llth June, 1887.) 
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paintings, or to determine definitely their place in tho history of art.* 
I think that any qualified critic who undertakes the study of these 
works will find that they are well worth attentive examination, from 
the points of view both of the archeologist and tho arfist, but such 
qualified critic, competent to grasp alike archa3ological and artistic 
problems, has not yet come forward. 

I cannot protend to write a criticism on tho Ajanta paintings. T 
have not had time to study them minutely, nor have I tho technical 
knowledge requisite to enable mo to determine their resthetio value. 
But I am fully persuaded that they are to bo numbered among tho fi-uits 
of foreign teaching, either by Greeks, or Boraan pupils of Greek masters, 
and, holding this opinion, I cannot omit all notice ,of them from fin 
essay which aims at giving a general, though imperfect, view of the 
manner and degree of Grmco- Roman influence on ,tho ar^ and other 
elements of the civilization of ancient India. 

At Ajaiita fragments of painting exist in thirteen caves, but tho 
principal remains are found in seven. “ Tho Ajjinta pictures are not 
frescoes in the true acceptation of tho term. Tho painting was executed 
on a coat of thin, smooth plaster, the thickness of an egg-shell, which 
was laid on a groundwork composed of a mixture of cowdung and pul- 
verized trap, rice-husks being sometimes added to increase the binding 
pro 2 ')ertics of tho mixture. 

As regards the stylo of tho incturcs Mr. Griffiths* general criticism 
is to the effect that there is “ little attention x^aid to the science of art — 
a general crowding of figures into a subject, regard being had more to 

* The most competent account of the A j.-inta paintings yet pnhlishod is that given 
in tho second work reforrod to in tho preceding note. Tho full tifclo of tlio book is 
9, Archceoloijical Survey of Wet^tern India. Notes on the Baiiddha Rock-Temrlan 
of Ajantd, their Paintings and Scul'ptures, and on the Puintmgn of the Bdyh 
Modern Banddha Mylhologij, etc. By J. Bnrgess, M R. A. S., etc., Bonibay, 4to. ; 
Printed by order of Government at tho Government Central Press, 1879.” Tliis 
work is now out of print, and sells at double its original price. It is illustrated 
by twenty-nine plates, nncolourod, fifteen of which arc dovotod to the paintings. 

Four pretty good uncolourod plates illustrate Dr. Hajendraldla ]\titra’s papor 
on the paintings in Vol. XLVII (1878) of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 

"""^Tho architoctnro and sculpture of tho Ajantd caves aro discussed with great 
fulness in Vol. IV of the Reports of the Archaeological Survey of Western India, 
and are there illustrated by splendid autotype plates, but the paintings aro scarcely 

noticed in that volume. ^ 

Tho volume of Notes, the full title of which has been given above, belongs to 
a series of minor treatises in paper covers, issued by the Bombay Government 
preliminary to the publication of tho costly and elaborate scries of Reports, 
t Indian Antiquary, Vol. II, p. 152. 
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the truthful rendering of a story than to a beautiful rendering of it 
not that they discarded beauty, but they did not make it the primary 
motive of representation.”* 

The range of date of the Ajant?! paintings is very nearly the same 
as that of the Gandhara sculptures, though some of the former are 
earlier, and some may be a hundred years, or even more, later than any 
of the latter. The earliest paintings at Ajanta, those on the side walls of 
Cave No. X, are referred by Mr. Burgess to the latter part of the second 
century A. D. To a large extent the Gandhara and Ajanta works are 
certainly contemporary, and it is pri nut facie probable that, if the sculp- 
tures echo the ideas of the art of imperial Rome, paintings of the same 
period should not hiive escaped the influence of the cosmopolitan canons 
of taste which then determined the forms of art. I am not prepared to 
prove in dott^;il the Qreek or Roman parentage of the Ajanta paintings, 
but I have little doubt that critical study will prove them to bo more 
Roman than Greek. Their realism, on which Mr. Griffiths comments, 
is one of the most characteristic features of the Gandhara sculptures, 
and is thoroughly Roman. Some of the panels, too, filled with elegant 
floral decorations a*’o extremely like Roman work in appearance. 

The Gandhara sculptures are so closely related to the Christian 
sculptures in the Catacombs of Rome, that I venture to suggest that 
it would be worth wliilo to compare the paintings in the Catacombs 
with those in the Ajan^Ji caves. A hasty comparison of copies of both 
led me to suppose that they might be related, but I am not in a position 
to offer a definite opinion on the subject. 

The neglect of years has, it is understood, in great part destroyed 
the original paintings at Ajanta, and, unfortunately, the fine copies in 
• oils, on which Major Gill spent many years, were mostly consumed by 
the fire at the Crystal Palace in 18G0. A few of his copies then escaped, 
but, I believe, penshed in a later fire at South Kensington. Mr. Griffiths, 
of the Bombay School of Art, has since made a fresh set of copies 
of a portion of the ^paintings, and those copies are now exhibited in 
the Indian Museum at South Kensington. The ordinary visitor, how 
ever, can be little impressed by them, in the absence of descriptive 
labels or catalogue to indicate the history, meaning, or artistic value of the 
paintings. I should add that, notwithstanding his remarks on the subor- 
dinate place given to beauty as compared with realism in the Ajanta paint- 
ings generally, Mr. Griffiths bestows very high praise on particular compo- 
sitions, and his judgment is supported ’by the great authority of Mr. 

* Indian Antiquart/, Vol. Ill, pp. 26-28. So far ns T am aware, Mr. GriffiUis’ 
report has not been published in full. Considerable extracts from it arc given in the 
Indian Anliqiianj, and in Mr. Burgess’ Notes. 
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Fergusson. One of the most romlirkablo paintings is in the hall of Cavo 
No. XVI, and is supposed to date from the sixth century. The subject 
is the death of a lady, apparently a princess. The treatment of it has 
elicited from Mr. Fergusson the comment that “ Mr, Griffiths very 
justly remarks on this picture that ‘ for pathos and sentiment and the 
uiimistakeable way of tolling its story this picture, I consider, cannot be 
surpassed in the history of art. The Florentines could have put better 
drawing, and the Venetians bettor colour, but neither could have thrown 
greater expression into it.’ 

Mr. Fergusson also quotes with approval the criticism of Mr. 
Griffiths on a painting depicting flying ligurcs in the so-called Zodiac 
Cave, No. XVII 

“ Whether avo look at its purity of outline, or the elegance of the 
grouping, it is one of the most pleasing of the smalloi\paintings at 
Ajauta, and more nearly appimches the form of art found in Italy in the 
thirteenth and foirrteenth centuries than any other cxamijlo there. The 
easy upward motion of the whole group is rendered in a manner that 
could not easily bo surpassed. ’’f 

Whether those panegyrics are overstrained oy not I shall not 
attempt to decide, but I am fully persuaded that no art at all deserving 
of such praise was ever born on Indian soil. 

“ India, meditated, brooded, elaborated, but the originating imagina- 
tion is not found in the dream-life. ’’J 

Whoever seriously undertakes the critical study of the paintings 
at Ajanta and Bagh will And, I have no doubt, that tho artists drew 
their inspiration from tho West, and, I think, ho will also find that their 
style is a local development of the cosmopolitan art of tho contemporary 
Homan Empire. 

' Section VII. The Art of Coinage in Ij^dia. 

Tho opinion expressed by Lenormant that the mechanical process 
of coining money, properly so called, was unknown to the Indians until 
they learned it from tho Greeks after the invasion of Alexander, was 
vigorously combated by tho late Mr. Thomas on several occasions, and, 
in my judgment, with success.§ 

* Gave Temples of India, p. 307. 

t Cave Temples of India, p. 311. 

% This quotation is taken from a letter of my friend Dr. R. Atkinson, the learn- 
ed Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Dublin. 

§ The question is discursively treated in Mr. Thomas’ papers on tho Earliest 
Indian Coinage and on Ancient Indian Weights in tho Numismatia Chronicle for 
188-1, and in his revised edition of tho latter paper in tho first volume of tho Inter- 
national Numismata Orientalia. 
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Tho truth seems to be that, thougn all ancient Indian coinages with 
the slightest pretensions to artistic merit are ultimately of Greek origin, 
yet tho idea of coining money, and a knowledge of the simple mechanical 
processes necessary for tho production of rude coins originated inde- 
pendently in India, or, at tho least, were not borrowed from the Greeks. 

Although I agree with Mr. Thomas and Sir A. Cunningham in 
rejecting the theory of tho Greek descent of all Indian coins without 
exception, it must be admitted that it would bo extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to prove that any particular ancient Indian coin now 
extant is older than tho time of Alexander tho Great. Sir A. Cunning- 
ham has ventured more than once on tho bold assertion respecting tho 
so-called ‘ punch-marked * coins, that “ many of thorn aro as old as 
1000 13. C., and perhaps oven older.”* 

When it is remembered that no stone building, sculpture, or in- 
scription anywhere in India is known to exist which is older than tho 
reign of A.4oka, some seventy years alter the invasion of Alexander tho 
Great, it is clear that a claim on behalf of a coin to an antiquity of 1000 
13. C. is very difficult to substantiate. Nothing in India exists, which 
can bo compared wjth it, that is not seven and a half centuries later in 
date. The supposition that any Indian coins aro to be dated 1000 13. C, 
is a more guess, unsupported by a single fact. I cannot venture to 
name any other date for the beginnings of Indian coinage, for the reason 
that nothing really is known on tho subject. It is possible that certain 
coins may be very old, but they cannot bo proved to be so, and the 
independent origin of Indian coinage cannot be demonstrated by showing 
that any given extant piece is older than Alexander. I do not know of 
tho existence of any Indian coin which may not possibly be later than 
his time. 

The really valid reason for denying tho Greek origin of the art of 
of coinage in India is that several classes of early Indian coins do not 
exhibit a single clear trace of Greek influence, whereas they aro plainly 
marked by special Indian characteristics. 

Tho coinage of India in its most primitive form consisted of small, 
oblong, roughly rectangular plates of silver, without any impression on 
the surface, but struck to a definite standard of weight, namely, 32 rah's, 
or 58| grains. A slight improvement was made when these little plates 
of silver were stamped with I’ough devices of stars, trees, and so forth. 
These devices were impre.ssed by means of small punches, not covering 
the face of tho coin, and sometimes it appears that all the various 
patterns on the surface of a single piece, were not executed at once, but 
were impressed successively at different times by tho aid of several 

♦ Archaol. Rep., Vol. I, p. 70 ; II, pp. 229, 264, 288. 
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punches. Coins of this kind, which were struck both in silver and 
copper, are, therefore, known to Indian numismatists ns ‘ punch- 
marked ’ coins. Like the blanks, which presumably preceded them, 
they are struck to the Indian standard of 32 This standard 

cannot, I believe, bo in any way connected with the Greek metric 
system. The punch-marked coins are destitute of legends, but the 
purely Indian character of their devices and their Indian standard of 
weight render it incredible that they should bo the result of Greek 
influence. 

Other early Indian coins witli a genernl resemblance to the punch- 
marked pieces were either cast in a mould or struck with a die covering 
the face of the coin, and some few of the oldest of such cast and die- 
struck coins, which follow Indian standards of weight, are inscribed 
with characters of the form current in the days of Ai^bka. The devices 
of these coins are as indigenous as those of the punch-marked class.* 

It is, I venture to suggest, by no means unlikely that the use of 
legends on coins was suggested by Greek example. The earliest in- 
scribed Indian coins are proved by the characters used in their brief 
legends to belong approximately to the period of Asoka, whose inscrip- 
tions are the earliest examples of the use of the alphabet, afterwards 
known as Devanagari. The history of that alphabet lias not yet been 
satisfactorily traced, and the sudden appearance of long and complicated 
records inscribed in its characters during the reign of Asoka is an un- 
explained mystery. The simultaneous first api)oaranco on Indian soil 
of stone architecture and stone sculpture in the same reign is another 
mj'^stery. Tint, however mysterious be the exact origin of all these 
sudden innovations, it is tolerably clear that they were in some way the 
result of the foreign, especially the Greek, influences which certainly 
affected the policy both of Ai^oka and his grandfather. It seems to be a 
plausible conjecture that the introduction of coin legends about the same 
lime was another effect of the same potent foreign foi-ccs. 

Howe^r this may be, the various kinds of barly coins, to which 
I have alluded above, bear no other mark whatever of foreign origin, 
ft is, therefore, reasonable to conclude that the art of manufacturing 

* For discussion of these early Indian coins see the above quoted essays by 
Mr. Thomas. In Cunningham’s Archeeol. Vol. VI, pp. 213-220, Mr. Carlloyle 
has attempted a classification of the punch-marked coins, the weights of which are 
fliscussed by Sir A. Cunningham in ihid.^ Vol. XIV, p. 1C. Tlio classes of early 
coins found at Eran are discussed and figured in ibid., Vol. X, p. 77, PI. XXIV. 
Soe also ibid., Vol. II, p. 10 j V, p. 154, PI. XXXI, and Vf, p. 167. But the numis- 
matic history of India remains to bo written. I assume r825 grain as the best 
established value for the rati, for the reasons stated in Joumnl As. Soc. of Bengal 
Vol. LIII, part I, p. 146. 

T 
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sncli rude coins was invented in India independently of Greek toachifig. 
But this conclusion does not prove that any such coins should be assign- 
ed to a very remote period. It is quite impossible to say when the use 
of blank or punch-marked rectangular pieces of silver or copper of definite 
weight began, and it is difficult to say when it ended. I suspect that in 
out-of-the-way corners of India the old-fashioned punch-marked pieces 
continued to bo struck centuries after coins of more regular fabric had 
become familiar in the more advanced parts of the country, and that 
specimens of the ancient, indigenous coinage long continued in circula- 
tion side by side with pieces struck in imitation of foreign models. At 
the present day the people of the districts between Fyzabad and Patna 
obstinately cling to the custom of using the clumsy, mis-shapen lumps 
of copper, known as ‘dumpy * or ‘ Gorakhpur! pice,’ and refuse to cir- 
culate the well-exocuted, and, to Kuropean notions, convenient copper 
coinage issued from the British mints. During the past year the 
Government of India has found itself compelled to make an effort to 
suppi'ess by law the currency of the unauthorized ‘ dumpy pice.’ The 
more form, then, of any given punch-marked or other rude uniiiscribed 
coin is a very imp\3rfect test of its age. 

So far as I can learn, no definite evidence is producible to show 
that any Indian coin now extant is of earlier date than B. C. BOO. The 
complete absence of all traces of foreign influence on the Indian coins 
of the most primitive form renders probable the hypothesis that some 
of them were struck before India entered into at all intimate relations 
with the peoples of the West, but that is the most that can at present 
be said in favour of the alleged extreme antiquity of some Indian coins. 
The arguments of Mr. Thomas, so far as they arc based on tlie references 1 o 
coins in the Code of Manu and other early Sanskrit books, cannot be 
regarded as valifl, when viewed in the light of modern research into the 
chronology of Sanskrit literature. 

The rare, but now well-known coins of Sophytes, a prince in the 
Paiijab, who was contemporary with Alexander the Great, are rather 
earlier than any indigenous Indian coins can be proved to be, and arc 
altogether Greek in device and legend, though perhaps not iu weight- 
standard. They are modelled on the pattern of coins of the Seleucid 
kings of Syria.* 

The extensive mintages of the Greeco-Bactrian kings (from B. 0. 
246 to circa B. C. 25) were mostly issued in countries beyond the limits 
of India, but long circulated freely in the Panjdb, the valley of the 
Ganges, and the portp of the western coast. 

Gardner, Catalogue of Coins of Greelt and Scythia kings of Bactria and IndiOy 


p. XX. 
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* No known coin can be determined to have been issued by the great 
Asoka or any member of his dynasty. The few legends found on coins 
of the period give no clue to the name of the reigning sovereign. A^oka 
must have struck coin to a largo extent during his long reign, and, as 
not a single piece bearing his name has been found, tho only possible 
conclusion is, that the bulk of his coinage consisted of tho rude, iinin- 
scribed pieces above referred to. Those coins were struck, as wo have 
scon, to the Indian standard, and they circulated side by side with tho 
Grrseco-Bactrian issues, specimens of which are found in large numbers 
all over Northern India. 

The general adaptation in India of Greek or Graeco-Roman types 
of coinage was the result of the Iiido- Scythian invasions about the be- 
ginning of tho Christian eia. Tho indigenous Indian coinage consisted 
of silver and copper. I cannot undertake to say tliai gold .coins were 
absolutely unknown in India before the Indo-Scythian invasions, but, if 
they existed, they were insignificant in quantity, for not a single speci- 
men of them has ever been discovered. The earliest gold coins struck 
in India, which follow tho indigenous scale of weights, arc tho heavy 
coins of Chandra Gupta II of tho Gupta dynasty, aad these are not 
earlier than A. D. 400. All coins of the Gupta dynasty are die-struck, 
and their outward form, whether they follow tho Indian or the Greek 
weight-standard, is ultimately derived from Greek originals.* 

Tho Indo-Scythian kings introduced a regular gold currency into 
India and struck vast quantities of gold coins, as well as of copper. 
Their gold coins combine various foreign elements, but are essentially 
Roman aarei, equivalent to G reek staters. The Giipta coinage is related 
to the Indo-Scythian, and its devices exhibit faint traces of Greek 
artistic power as late as A. D. 400. After tho break-up of the Gupta 
empire about A. D. 480, the coinage of India became utterly barbarous, 
and lost all marks of Hellenic influonco on design, legend, or standard. 

As regards tho origin of coinage in India my opinion, in short, i.s 
that tho art of coinage in rude forms arose in Indi^ quite independently 
of Greek teaching. Neither the invasion of Alexander the Great, nor 
the example of his Bactrian successors sufficed to indqco tho princes of 
India to abandon their indigenous stylo of coinage. One petty chief 
in the Panjab, Sophytos by name, struck coins after the Greek fashion, 
but found no imitators in tho interior of India. A^oka and tho other 
sovereigns of the Maurya dynasty continued to issue coins of the old 
native pattern, on which they did not oven inscribe theii* names. 

* Fpr informatiou in fletail about tlie Gupta coinage*! must refer to my paper 
on tho Early or Imperial Gupta Dynasty of Northern India in the Journal of the 

Royal Asiatic Society for 1889, pp. 1-168, with five plates. 
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The general (though not universal) adaptation of Greek numismatic 
forms copied from Roman coins was the work of the Indo- Scythian 
dynasties, whose rule in the Panjab began a little before the Chris- 
tian ora, and spread over all Northern India during the three follow- 
ing centuries. The introduction of coins of Greek typo was synchron- 
ous with the development of an extensive gold currency, which partly 
replaced, and partly supplemented the existing issues in other metals. 

The Gupta coinage A. D. 350 to 480 is a development of the Indo- 
Scythian. 

From the fall of the Gupta cm})iro to the establishment of the 
Muhammadan power all Indian coinages are barbarous and chaotic, and 
completely destituto of artistic merit.* 

The die-cutters of India never attained any high degree of excel- 
lence in their art. Those of Bactria, as distinguished from India, 
produced coins, not, indeed, approaching in beauty those of Syracuse, 
but possessing characteristics which entitle them to respectful con- 
sideration as works of art. 

Professor Gardner observes; — “In the typos used by Greek kings 
wo find great variety, and they open to us (juito a new chapter of Greek 
art, affording fresh proof of the remarkable originality of the artists of 
the Hellenistic age. 

“In regard to the style we may note two points: (1). The extra- 
ordinary realism of their portraiture. The portraits of Demetrius 
(pi. II, 9), of Antimachus, (V, 1), and of Kucratides, (V, 7), are among 
the most remarkable which have come down to us from antiquity, and 
the effect of them is heightened in each case by the introduction of a 
peculiar and strongly characteristic head-dress, which is rendered with 
scrupulous exactness of detail. 

“(2). The decidedly Praxitelean character of the full length on 
the reverses. The figures of Heraklcs (pi. II, 9 ; III, 3), of Zeus (IV, 
4; VII, 2), of Poseidon, (V, 1), of Apollo (V, 4; IX, 10), arc all in 
their attitudes characteristic of the school of Pi’axitelos.”t 

Some of the Bactrian coins were struck within the limits of the 
territories now l^nown as India, but most of them wore minted beyond 
the border, and the Bactrian coinage, as a whole, is foreign to India. 

* My remarks must bo understood as applying only to Northern India in the 
widest sense. The system of coinage in Southern India has always been quite 
distinct, and I do not profess to have studied its history. The Peninsula was never 
brought into really close political relations with Northern India until the es- 
tablishment of the Britis^i supremacy. Even Aurangzib’s protracted campaigns did 
little to bridge over the gulf between the two regions. 

t Catalogue of Coins of Greek and & ythic kings of Bactria and India, p. Iviii. 
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I do not propose to discuss its illations with the general course of 
Greek art, and refer to its peculiarities only to enquire how far they 
afEected the art of coinage in India. 

The realistic portraits executed by the Bactrian artists wero be- 
yond the powers of the Indian die-ciittcrs. The Indo-Scythian coins, 
except the very latest, are well executed pieces of metal work, but, 
without exception, almost totally wanting in artistic merit. The effigies 
of the kings are conventional, and the whole design is stiff and formal. 
Some of the Gupta coins display more freedom and originality in design, 
but not a single example of a recognizable portrait can bo found, I believe, 
either in the Indo-Scythian or Gupta series. 

The influence of tlio second peculiarity of tljc Bactrian coinage 
noted by Professor Gardner can be discerned in the Gupta series, 
though not, I think, in the Indo-Scythian. The pccujiar at^tudo of the 
standing statues of the school of Praxiteles consists in this that the 
weight of the body is thrown on ono leg, the figure being inclined to 
one side, and bent in a graceful curve so that the hip on the other side 
is arched outwards. This peculiarity, which in the hands of a good 
Greek artist, added graco to the representation of •the human form, 
was imitated Uy the Gimco- Bactrian mint masters with considerable 
success. It caught the Indian taste, but, in tlic hands of clumsy imi- 
tators, was converted into a hideous deformity. An inartistic exaggera- 
tion of the Praxitelean attitude is characteristic of many of the Gupta 
coins of tlio fifth century, and of much Indian sculpture from an early 
date until the present day. 

Unhappily the history of Indian art, is, as observed by Mr. Fergus- 
soii, a history of decay, and the criticism, passed by Sir A. Ounuingham 
on Indian sculpture, applies, mutatis mutandis, to other arts : — 

“ It is .a fact, which receives fresh proofs every day, that the art 
of sculpture, or certainly of good sculpture, appeared suddenly in India 
at the very time that the Greeks were masters of the Kabul valley, that 
it retained its superiority during the Greek and balf- Greek rule of the 
Indo-Scyfliians, and that it deteriorated more and more the further it 
receded from the Greek ago, until the degradation qulminated in the 
wooden inanities and bestial obscenities of the Brahmanical temples.”* 

The employment of fairly wcll-oxocuted Greek legends on the coins 
of the Indo-Scythian kings of the first two centuries of our era proves 
that the epithet ‘half-Greek ’ applied to their rule by Sir A. Cunning- 
ham is not unsuitable. Kanishka and his successors would not have im- 
pressed Greek legends on their coins, unless the Greek language had 
coiisidorable currency among their subjects. I do* not, of course, mean 

* ArchaioL Rep., Vol. Ill, p. 100. 
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to suggest that Greek was over commonly spoken or read in India, but 
it must certainly have been understood by many of the court officials. 
The language in the time of Kanishka and Huvishka probably occupied 
a position similar to that of the English language in India forty or fifty 
years ago, previous to the development of the existing system of public 
instruction. 

The knowledge of Greek sooms to have lingered longest in Gujarat. 
Corrupt Greek letters are found on the silver coins of Skanda Gupta 
struck in that region as late as A. D. 450, and they also occur on similar 
coins of his father and grandfather. The letters on these coins are 
unmistakeably Greek in form, but meaningless, and are evidently imi- 
tations of legends, which were once significant, executed by men unable 
to read Greek. It is plain, therefore, that even on the western coast, 
where the agency of maritime commerce had for centuries maintained 
an active intercourse with the Hellenistic world, all knowledge of the 
Greek language had died out by A, D. 400. In Northern India such 
knowledge seems to have boon lost two centuries earlier. 

It is curious that not a single Greek inscription, other than coin- 
legends, has yet been discovered either in India or in Afghanistan. 

The numismatic facts, to which I have briefly referred, help to 
render credible and intelligible the alleged Greek influence on Indian 
literature, science, and philosophy, to the consideration of which I shall 
now devote a few pages. 

Section VIII. The Origin of the Inpian Drama. 

The existence of a considerable ancient dramatic literature in the 
Sanskrit language was made known to European readers at the close 
of the last century by Sir William Jones’ translation of S’akuntala, a 
charming pastoral play, which is, perhaps, the only Sanskrit work that 
has taken a place among the literary classics Of the world. 

Since Sir William Jones’ time the Sanskrit plays have attracted 
many students and translators, notably Horace* Hay man Wilson, whose 
well-known work. Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindusy is still the 
leading authority, on the subject. 

The question of the origin and affinities of the ancient Indian 
drama has excited the curiosity of scholars, from the time of its dis- 
covery until the present day, and various attempts have been made to 
solve the problem. 

The circumstance that the Sanskrit name for a dramatic composi- 
tion is derived from a jroot which conveys the idea of dancing naturally 
suggested the theory, which readily found favour, that “ the Indian 
diama arose, after the manner of our modern drama in tho Middle Ages, 
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out of religious solemnities and spectacles (so-called ‘mysteries^), and 
also that dancing originally subserved religious purposes.”* 

But this plausible theory has, unfortunately, very little historical 
basis, and a rival theory that the dramatic literature of India is a direct 
descendant of the epic seems not to rest on any more solid foundation. t 
It is not improbable tliat rude pantomimic representations of the 
incidents of sacred stories, resembling the modern Ramlila, may have 
been as popular in ancient times as they are now, but even if they were, 
they could hardly be regarded as the parent of the Indian drama. Such 
exhibitions in their modern form, of which alone anything is known, 
remain unchanged from year to year, and appear quite incapable of 
literary development. Tlieir ancient predecessors, 4f any existed, can- 
not be credited with any greater power of generating literature. The 
Sanskrit drama includes pastorals, elaborate comedies of real life, com- 
plex pictures of political intrigue, and other varieties of highly artificial 
composition. The gap between such compositions and a clumsy * mys- 
tery ’ like the Karalila is vast and unbridged, and the interval between 
them and displays of sacred dancing or formal recitations of epic episodes 
is equally wide. • 

The Indian drama, as Professor Weber remarks, “ meets ns in an 
already finished form, and with its best productions.” Whence came 
this finished form ; was the ripe fruit not preceded by seed or flower ? 

It is impossible to believe that the “ finished form ” sprang, Minerva 
like, from the head of Kalidasa. The dramatic literature of India, like 
all other ripe productions of art in all countries and ages, must be 
either the result of an independent, and therefore slow, process of 
evolution worked out on native soil, or bo the more sudden effect of the 
Fertilization of an indigenous germ by a potent foreign influence. 

The latter solution of the problem, is, F have no doubt, the true 
one. It is not easy to disentangle the life history of the indigenous 
germ, concerning the true affinities of which opinions may well differ,! 

• • 

* Wehor, History of Indian Literature. (Triibner), p. 107. This theory is well 
expressed in the brilliant articlo on Sanskrit Poetry and tho Hindu Drama by Dean 
Milmau, which appeared in the Quarterly Revieio for 1831. Dean Milman considered 
that the Indian plays more closely resembled the Spanish than those of any other 
European country. 

t Brockhaus, who denies all Greek influence on the Indian drama, maintains 
the epic theory. I have not seen his writings. 

! Windisch himself (p. C) admits that tho Epics contain a dramatic element, 
and that the Indian drama was indebted to some extent, as tho Greek also was, to 
the epos for help. He is of opinion (p. 8} that dramatid representations, based on 
epic stories, existed in India before foreign influences were felt, such representations 
being simply due to the natural desire to see, as well as hear, tho stories. This 
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but the vivifying foreign influence can be isolated, and subjected to 
microscopic investigation. 

That foreign influence which gave India her noble dramatic litera- 
ture is the same which bestowed upon her the arts of the painter, 
sculptor, and engraver — the undying spirit of Hellas. India received 
this, her spiritual guest, but for a little while and grudgingly. When he 
took wing and fled to more congenial dwelling places the arts soon 
followed in his train. 

Professor Weber was the first to suggest that the representation 
of Greek dramas at the courts of the Hellenistic kings in Bactria, the 
Panjab, and Gujarat awakened the Hindu faculty of imitation, and thus 
led to the birth of the Indian drama ; but the suggestion was qualified, 
and almost negatived, by the remarks appended to it that the hypo- 
thesis docs not admit of direct verification, and that no internal con- 
nection between the Greek and Indian dramatic literature can be 
proved. 

The Danish scholar, E. Brandes, accepted the hypothesis thus 
doubtingly propounded, and, rejecting the limitations imposed by its 
author, boldly undertook to prove the reality of an internal connection 
between the ancient Indian plays and the Now Attic Corned}’’, as chiefly 
preserved in the Roman adaptations by Plautus and Terence. T have 
not seen Dr. Brandos* treatise, nor could I read it if T had, but, fortu- 
nately for that largo class of persons who are ignorant of Danish, sub- 
stantially the same thesis has been ably argued by Dr. Windisch in a 
language more generally intelligible.* 

It would be impossible to do full justice to Dr. Windisoh’s argu- 
ment otherwise than by a complete translation of his essay. T shall mere- 
ly attempt to indicate in general terms the nature of some of the leading 
proofs on which he relies in support of the proposition that the Sanskrit 
drama is of Graeco-Roman parentage. 

The general probabilities in favour of the theory that the Indian 
plays are derivatives of the New Attic Comedy of the school of Menander 
rest chiefly on the evidence which proves an active and long-continued 
intercourse between the east and west. Some of this evidence has 
already been considered {ante, p. 15*7). A special agency for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge of the forms of Greek drama among Oriental popu- 

opinion seoms to be pure conjecture, and is not shared by my learned friend Pro- 
fessor Atkinson. Windisch also holds (p. 10) that epic recitation, and not a lyrical 
performance associated with music and dancing, was the germ of the Indian drama. 

* T>p.r Oriechische mnfluss im Indischen Drama. Von Ernst Windisch. Aus 
den Abhandlungen des Berliner Orientalisten-Oongresses. 8vo, pp. 106. Berlin, 
A. Asher and Co , Weidrnannsche Buchhandlung, 1882. 
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lations was furnished by the tmvelling companies of players, who are 
known to have traversed the Hellenistic kingdoms ; and the poets, as 
well as the players, were not averse to travelling. Menander and 
Philemon were both invited to the court of Ptolemy Soter. 

Greek ideas entered India chiefly by two routes, one overland 
through Palmyra and Bactria, the other maritime through Alexandria 
and the ports of the western coast, especially Barygaza, the modern 
Bharoch. Wo know from the anonymous Pcriphis of the Erythrajan 
Sea, which was written between A. D. 80 and 81),* that a very active 
commerce was then carried on between Barygaza and the inland city 
Ozene (the modern Ujjain in Sindia’s territory), where Asoka had once 
been Viceroy, and which, in the time of the author of the Peripliis, was 
the great depot of the foreign trade. 

The scene of the * Toy-Cart,* the most ancient Indian drama extant, 
is laid at Ujjain, and several considerations lead Dr. Windisch to con- 
(dudo that the Indian drama was first developed at tliat city, as a 
direct oonsoquenoo of intercourse with Alexandria, The few known 
facts in the history of the Bactidan king Menander, wlu-> flourished about 
13. G. 110,t indicate that the ovei'land communication between India 
and the West must have been briskly maintained in his time. The 
importance of Palmyra as a commercial dep6t {ante^ p. 157) was of 
later date. Before the Christian era the Western communications of 
India wore with the lie lionized kingdoms of Asia and Egypt. In tho 
first century after the Christian era they wore extended to Rome and 
tlu^ Homan provinces. It is, in my opinion, not at all unlikely that 
the New Attic Comedy was known to learned men in India through 
tho Latin adaptations of Plautus and Terence as well as in the original 
Greek. ^ 

Whether it bo admitted or not that the Indian di'ama is of foreign 
origin, no one, I suppose, will venture to deny that ample opportunities 
existed during several centuries for the importation of all sorts of Greek 
ideas, dramatic or other. 

In the opinion of Dr. Windisch tho cumulative effect of the evidence 
of resemblance in particular points between tho Incfiau and Qroeco- 
Roman dramas is so great that “ wo must recognize either a wonderful 
case of pre-established harmony, or tho existence of Greek influence on 
the Indian drama.” The dilemma appears to mo to bo oxpres.scd with 
perfect accuracy, and I am fully convinced of the reality of the Greek 

* Tho proof is given in the Introduction to McCrindlo^ translation. 

t This is the date adopted by Professor Gardner in his C.atalogue of Coins of 
the Greek and Scythic kings of Bactria and India. 
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influence on the Sanskrit druma, and farther, that without that influeuoo 
the dramatic literature of India would never have come into existence. 

The formal structure of the Sanskrit dramas closely resembles that 
with which we are familiar in Plautus aud Terence. Like the Grajco- 
Roman, the Indian plays are divided into acts and scones, and eacli 
piece is preceded by a prologue. The mere fact of the existence of tlie 
prologue in the Indian, as in the European plays, is in itself surprising, 
and can hardly be regarded as a merely casual coincidence. The im- 
probability that it is such becomes much greater when we observe that 
in both cases the prologue is devoted to the same purposes, the an- 
nouncement of the names of the poet and the play, the gaming favour 
of the spectators,' and the prepamtion of their minds for the jiiero 
* itself. 

Again, ‘’it cannot well be the result of accident that the love-story 
of the Indian drama is in plot, development, and denouement essentially 
of the same kind as that of Graeco- Roman comedy. The plot of the 
‘ Toy-cart,* the most ancient Indian play extant, may bo accurately 
described in the words applied by Rost to the Curculio of Plautus : — 
“ The subject of this comedy is very simple, and depends, as usual, on 
a secret intrigue, the lover’s want of money, and the supplanting of a 
rival.’* 

The fair Perditas of Plautus and Terence, who eventually prove to 
bo high-born daughters of Athenian citizens, find their parallel in the 
maid-servants of the Indian plays (Mdlavikdgnimitra BatntivaU)^ who 
turn out to be princesses in disguise ; and the urayrcupior/xos, or recog- 
nition of the disguised young lady, which is a critical incident in nearly 
every Graeco-Roman play, is repeated, merely with variations of detail, 
in the Indian adaptations. 

Other stock characters of the Terentian comedy have also been 
imported into’ the Sanskrit ditima. 

The parasitus edaxj the miles gloriosus^ and the servus cu,rrens^ so 
familar to all readers of the Graaco-Roman comedies, are reproduced 
respectively as the vita, saJedra, and vidnshaka of the earliest Indian 
drama. The ojfternal origin of these strongly marked characters, is 
clearly indicated by the facts that the three personages are found to- 
gether only in the * Toy-cart,* the oldest drama, which was composed 
while India was still in communication with the Hellenistic world, aud 
that all three were discarded by Rhavabhiiti, who lived about A. D. 700, 
when Greek influence had ceased to directly affect India. Dr. Win- 
disch’s detailed analysis of those characters is very interesting, but is too 
long for reproduction. 

One .striking argument, however, must not be omitted. The Sans- 
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krit author Bharata, who wrote* a technical treatise (ndtyasdstra) on 
dramatic art, lays down the rule that the players should bo five in num- 
ber, namely, the sutradhdra^ his assistant, the pdripiirswaJca^ the vita, 
salcdra, and vidushalca. This enumeration. Dr. Windisch points out, is 
equivalent to a list of the rcgnl.ir male personnel of a Giseco-Iloman play, 
but does not apply to any extant Indian play, except in so far that all 
the five personages named appear in the ‘ Toy-cart,’ in which alone the 
sakdra is found. The vita is met with in only one other piece (Ndf/d- 
nanda). It is therefore difficult to understand why Bharata should 
have laid down this rule, unless pieces were extant in his time which 
conformed to it, and these pieces must have resembled the Greek models 
at least as closely as the ‘ Toy-cart ’ does. * 

Tho repulsive character of the lena, or /u,ao-Tpo7ros, the go-between 
and corrupter of maiden virtue, is faithfully reproduced in the character 
of the mother of Vasantasoua in the * Toy-cart,’ and tho elevation of 
Vasantasciia herself to a respectable i)Ositiou by the force of unsolUsh 
love may bo compared with the story of Silonium in the Cistellaria of 
Plautus. The very name of tho * Toy-cart ’ (inrichchhakatikd) recalls 
the names of Plautine plays such as Aulularia and Cistellaria. 

Tho essay by Dr. Windisch, from which I have quoted, docs not 
exhaust all the arguments which might be adduced in support of his 
thesis, and the partial aualysi.s of his reasoning given above is far from 
presenting the case, as stated by him, in its full force. Yet, even what 
has been advanced in the foregoing pages should, I venture to think, 
suffice to shake the faith of those who believe in the indigenous origiii 
of the Sanskrit drama, and to prove that strong reasons exist for hold- 
ing tho ojnnion that India is indebted for the existence of the most 
generally attractive department in the vast circle of her literature to 
contact with' the artistic Hellenic mind. , 

It is, perhaps, necessary to observe Unit no one contends that any 
extant Indian play is a translation or free adaptation of a given Greek 
piece. That certainly is not the case. The best*Tndian plays are the 
work of native genius of high order, employing native materials in its 
own way, and for its own ends, but first set in motion by a powerful 
impulse received from abroad. The case of tho drama is analogous to 
tliat of tho Amaravati sculptures. I agree with Mr. Forgusson in think- 
ing that those sculptures would never have come into existence, if the 
latent powers of Indian artists had not been aroused and stimulated by 
the example and teaching of Greek, or at least of Hellenistic, sculptors, 
hut no one would nuiintain that tho carvings now i^n the staircase of the 
British Museum should be classed among the remains of Greek art, 
Thuy are thoroughly Indian in sulqect and style, and skilled criticism 
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is needed to discern the hidden foreign element. So it is with the 
drama. The plays are Indian, but the idea of composing such plays is 
Greek. 

The case of the sculptures of the Gandhara or Peshawar school, 
which I have discussed at such length, is on tlic contrary, analogous 
rather to an Indian free translation or adaptation of a Greek x^lay. 
Those sculptures are close imitations of the contemporary, especially 
the Christian, art of the Roman empire in the third and fourth centuries, 
and this fact lies on the surface, visible to any commonly attentive 
observer. The Roman or Christian subjects have been made to serve 
Buddhist purposes, but have been transferred bodily to- India with 
little change, save \hat of name. 

Section IX.* Grjigo-Roman influence i»n the Religion, Mytuologv, 
Science, and Philosophy of India. Conclusion. 

A smile will, I fear, jmss over the gentle reader’s countenance 
when ho compares the xiromisc of the title with the performance of the 
few x>ages of thif^ section of my essay. A discussion, in any degree 
adequate, of the topics mentioned in the heading would require tlic 
amxole room of an octavo to itself, the writer of which should be equix^pod 
with a store of varied knowledge to the x^ossession of which I can make 
no xu’ctension. So far as I am aware, no one has yet attcmx)ted such u 
survey of the religion, mythology, science, and philosophy of India as 
would give a general view of the boundaries which divide the indi- 
genous comxionents from the foreign. A slight, rough sketch of a survey 
of the kind will be found in Weber’s History of Indian Literature, but 
a map drawn in more distinct colours is much wanted. I cannol 
attempt to draw it. The preceding pages will, x5erhax)S, have succeeded 
in convincing at least some readers that the best elements in the x^lastic, 
pictorial, numismatic, and dramatic arts of ancient India arc of foreign, 
chiefly Gr 80 co-Romai\. origin. In these concluding images I merely wish 
to point out that the foreign influence was not confined to those fields, 
where I have traced its Avorkings in some detail, but extended also to 
other regions of thought. I am not x^repared to follow in detail its opera- 
tions within those regions, nor to catalogue the instances where its 
presence may be discerned, and can only offer some unsystematic ob- 
servations. 

The Indo-Scythian coin series affords obvious and conclusive evi- 
dence that about tbo beginning of the Christian era the religions of Indij* 
and those of the neighbouring countries to the west were acting and 
i c-acting upon each other. 

The Avorship of B'iva was ccilainly Ihcii established amont^ 
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other cults, in India, and the figure of the god, armed with his trident, 
and standing beside his sacred bull, is, perhaps, the commonest mytho- 
logical device of the Iiido- Scythian coins. But ho is not exactly 
the Siva of the mcdioeval Puranas, a Hinduized aboriginal demon. 
Sometimes he is hardly to be distinguished from the Greek Poseidon, 
and the Greek writers on India themselves perceived that ho was akin 
to Dionysus. Dr. Wiiidisch shows that all the Sanskrit plays arc 
associated with the worship either of Siva or his consort Gauri, and 
that they were generally performed, like the Greek dramas, at the 
spring festival. It seems probable that the Hellenistic settlers in India 
transl’errod to Siva some of the honour duo to Dionysus, and the idea 
of the Indian deity must have been influenced by tlife Greek conception 
of those gods in the Olympic pantheon who most nearly resembled him. 

Some rare coins of the great Indo- Scythian tmperor, Kanishka, 
bear the name of Buddha, BOVAO in Greek characters, and afford us 
the earliest known examples of the conventional effigy of the teacher. 

Other Indo-Scytliian coins, again, present figures of the personified 
Sun and Moon, as Greek deities, with their Greek names Helios and 
Selene, while many others rej)rcscnt a pantheon of Iraiihiu deities, bear- 
ing such strange names as Oksho (Okro), Ardethro, and so forth, the 
meaning of which is only mjw beginning to be understood. 1 cannot 
here pursue this topic further, and only allude to it for the purj) 08 e of 
indicating that both a little before, and a little after, the Christian ora 
Hellenic and Asiatic foi«is of religion were interacting, and that both 
Buddhism and Uinduisin must have been moditied by the contact witli 
other modes of religious belief. 

Hveii so late as A. D. 400 the devices of the Gupta coins show 
that the conceptions of Hindu divinities were partly based on G imco- 
Homan ideas. Lakshmi, the goddess of plenty and* good fortune, is 
invested with attributes plainly borrowed, from tJio rv^r/, Abiindantia, 
and other personifications of absti’act ideas current in the west. The 
concoptio?i of Lakshmi, the consort of Vishnu, glides imperceptibly into 
that of Parvati, Durga, or Gauri, the consort of 8^iva, and is related to 
some of tho forms both of Venus and Cybele.* • 

The apparent resemblances between the Puranic legend of Krishna 
and tho Gospel accounts of Christ aro well known, and have formed 
the subject of much discussion. I am inclined to believe that the 
Krishna myth is really indebted to the Gospels for some of its incidents- 

* For fclie Iiido-Scytliiuii coins seo Bardiier’s Catalf|a;uc, and articles by Stein, 
Cuuuingham, West, and Rapson in tho Babylonian and Oriental Uecurd for 1888 and 
1889, und Indian Antiquary for A)U'il 1888. For the (lupta coimiffe see .louiiial 
il. As. Soc. for 1889, p. 25, etc. 
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In the early centuries of the Christian^era the religion of Christ in one 
or other of its forms extended over many parts of Asia whore it is now 
extinct, and it must have modified the ideas and beliefs of the peoples 
among whom it flourished. The Gnostic variety or corruption of Chris- 
tianity was especially popular in the East, and strong reasons exist 
lor believing in Gnostic influence on the Vedantist philosophy of India. 
The Bliagavad-Gita certainly seems to have much in common with tlie 
Gospels.* 

The extraordinarily close resemblance between many of the sculp- 
tures of the Gandluliu or Peshawar school, and the monuments of early 
Chi istian art at Rome, which was first observed by Mr. Fergusson, has 
been discussed at •some length in an earlier section of this paper (an/c, 
p. 104). Tlio resemblance is certainly real, and, however it may be 
explained, ^xoves with equal certainty that the Christian and the Bud- 
dhist artists had many ideas in common. The Buddhism of Gandliara 
beyond doubt borrowed Christian forms of artistic expression; it would 
bo strange if the Buddhist teachers did not assimilate, along with the 
Ibrms, some Christian doctrine. But any attempt to follow this specu- 
lation further would carry me beyond my depth. 

The Gandharaadaptaiionof Loochares* group representing the Rape 
of Ganymede (ante, p. 133) shows clearly how easy it was for tin' 
ancient Indians to adopt a Greek myth, and convert it to the use ol 
their own religions. 

Weber maintains that a substratum of Homeric legend underlies 
the llamayana, and gives good reasons for his opinion. The mere fact 
that such a suggestion can bo supported by plausible arguments indi- 
cates that the student of comparative mythology must be careful not 
to assume the Indian origin of every myth which may have on the sur- 
face a purely Indjan appearance. 

I have shown above (ante^ p. 133) that the Asuras of Puranic mytho- 
logy are probably Hinduized adaptations of the Greek giants, who 
warred with the godsf 

The remarkable fact that no images of Buddha are found among 
sculptures at Bhiw-hut (B. C. 150), and Sanchi (A. D. 80), while they 
are numerous at Amaravati (A. D. 180),t suggested to Mr. Fergusson 

♦ SCO the translation of Dr. Lorimer’s ‘Appendix to the Bhagavad-Gita ’ in 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. 11, p. 283. That author quotes St. Chrysostom, who died 
A. D. 407, to prove that a translation of the Now Testament into some Indian 
language existed in his time. 

t This is the approximate date of the outer rail. The inner rail is later, and 
some sculptures date from' before the Christian ora. The remains at Amardvati illus- 
trate the period from about B. C. 100 to A. U. 260 (Burgess, BttddWs/ 
Amardvaii and Jaggayape(df p. 112). 
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the bold spocnlation that tho multiform idolatry of modern India is due 
to contact with the image- worshipping Greeks. Mr. Fergnsson thus 
expresses this daring hypothesis in his latest work : — 

** I suspect that when tho matter comes to bo carefully investigated, 
it will be found that the Indians borrowed from the Greeks some things 
far more important than stone architecture or chronological eras. It 
is nearly certain that the Indians were not idolaters before they first 
came in contact with tho Western nations. Tho Vedas make no mention 
of images, nor, so far as I can learn, [do] any of the ancient scriptures 
of the Hindus. 

“ Buddhism is absolutely free from any taint of idolatry till after 
the Christian era. So far as wo can at present s(5c, it was in the 
Buddhist monasteries of the Gjuidhara country, where tho influence of 
Gra 3 co-Bactrian art is so manifestly displayed, that 'the disease bi’oke 
out, which was afterwards so completely to transform and pervade fhe 
outward forms, at least, of all tho ancient religions throughout India,”* 

The propositions thus stated with Mr. Fergusson’s customary direct- 
ness cannot bo implicitly accepted, although they embody a considerable 
amount of truth. It is not safe to affirm that Buddhism before the 
Christian era was absolutely free from idolatry, for the Taxilan Buddhist 
tcnnples, adorned with plaster images, were probably erected at tho close 
of tho first century B. C. and we do not know, though we may reason- 
ably suspect, that the images are of later date. Statues found at 
Mathuiri, and certain coins of Kanishka {circa A. D. 78 to 110) prove 
conclusively that images of the teaching Buddha in his conventional 
attitudes, both seated and standing, were well known at tho close of tlie 
first century A. D.f It is rash to affirm that they were unknown a 
hundred years earlier. A colossal statue of the standing Buddha dis- 
covered by Sir A. Cunningham at Snivasti (Sahot-Mahet) in Oudh 
seems to be slightly older than the Mathura, imagcS.J 

It is, however, quite true that in Bihar, Central and Western India, 
110 imago Sf Buddha earlier than the Christian era, or porhajjs than 
A. D. 150, is known, and Mr. Fergusson appears to have been right in 
holding that tho worship of images of the founder of Buddhism was 
introduced from the North West ; and it is probable that the dovolop- 
ment of sculpture, which was undoubtedly stimulated by Hellenic 
influence, gave encouragement to idolatrous practices. 

Among all the departments of Sanskrit literature the elaborate 

* ArclK^ology in India (London, Tiiibner and Co., 1884^ 

t Cunningham, Archml. Reports, Vol. V, p. vii j and Gardner’s Ccfiulo<nw, 
pp. 130, 175. 

X Cunningham. Archceol. Rep., nt supra, and Vol. I, p. 331). 
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.system of Hindu logic, and the marvellous, almost miraculous, structure 
of grammar erected by Panini and his successors have the greatest 
appearance of absolute originality. Yet some competent scholars are 
disposed to seek a western origin even for these. The true position of 
the Sanskrit logicians and grammarians in relation to the teachers of 
other countries cannot bo satisfactorily determined until the main out- 
lines of the chronology of Sanskrit literature are settled definitely within 
narrow limits of possible error. The radius of error is gradually being 
reduced, but a long time must elapse before it is brought within an 
approximation of zero. 

In one branch of Indian science the operation of direct and potent 
Greek infiuence, however it may once have been doubted, has been fully 
demonstrated, and is now admitted by all writers competent to form an 
opinion on« the subject. Indian astronomy, in its exactor foi^m, as 
taught in the Sanskrit text-books is essentially the astronomy of the 
Alexandrian schools, and its technical nomenclature is to a large oxtemt 
Greek in a slight disguise. An earlier, inexact astronomy, probably of 
Babylonian origin, had been known in India long before the works of 
Alexandrian prof^sors reached her shores, but all Indian astronomy 
with any claim to scientific precision is Greek. This scientific astronomy 
was taught by A'ryabhata in A. D. .500, and by Varaba Miliira about 
half a century later, but it was probably known to some persons iu 
fndia at a considerable earlier date.’* 

It is obvious that highly abstruse and technical works liko the 
treatises of the Alexandrian astronomers could not have been mastered 
by the Indian astronomers except by textual study at a time when the 
Greek language was still intolligiblo to learned men in India. The 
extensive importation of Greek technical terms into the vocabulary of 
Hindu astronomy shows that the Greek works themselves must have 
been read in India, and also proves that the ideas expressed by those 
terras were unfamiliar to tlie native scholars. If the ideas had been 
familiar, Sanskrit wDrds to express them would have existed, and, if 
.such words had existed, they would have been used, and the foreign 
terms would not have been imported. The necessity under which the 
Hindu astronomers lay of borrowing Greek scientific terms by the score 

* Pandit, Shankar Bafkrishna Dikshit observes that there are two distinct and 
separate astronomical works, each bearing the name of Aryabhata as its author. 
The first (to which reference is made in the text), known as Anjahhatiydy or Arya 
Suldhdnta, bears the date S'aka-samvat 421 expired, = A. D. 409-500. It has been 
published by Dr. Korn. ^The second work, known as the Laghu-Arya’Siddhdnta, 
was composed at some time between A. D. 628 and 1150, and appears never to have 
been printed. These two distinct works are said to have been sometimes confound- 
ed by European writers. (Indian Antiquary^ Vol. XVII (Nov. 1888), p. 312). 
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is very strong evidence that tlieiv native astronomy was, from the 
purely scientific point of view, extremely imperfect. 

The knowledge of actual Greek books displayed by tho Indian 
astronomers also shows that there is no improbability in supposing that 
a limited class of readers in India had studied tho texts of Greek plays. 
Dr. Windisch is content to believe that the Greek elements in tho 
Sanskrit drama, tlio existence of which he demonstrates, wore assimi- 
lated by the Indian fiuthors through the agency of perforniancos of 
Greek plays on the stage. It is not necessary, he says, to assume that the 
texts were known in India. It seems to me impossible that the resem- 
blances between the Greek and Indian dramas should have been brought 
about in this casual way. It would bo nearly as ftasy to believe that 
Aryabhata learned the signs of tho zodiac and the term ‘ diameter ’ from 
chatting with ship-captains on the quays of BarygAza, I *can see no 
reason whatever to feel sceptical about tho reality of the difl'usion to a 
limited extent of Greek books in Greek among the learned classes of 
India during the early centuries of our era. 

Tho coins and the manuals of astronomy are incontrovertible evi- 
dence that some people tlierc could read Greek, and why it should be 
.supposed iiici'cdible that Kalidasa could read the plays of Menander 
r cannot imagine. 

We are not bound to accept as litoral statements of fact tho 
rhetorically expressed assertions of Plutarch and Dio Chrysostom that 
tho Indians sang the poems of Homer, and that the children of the 
Gedrosians recited the tragedies of Euripides and Sophocles, and may 
yet feci full assurance that Indian scholars who studied and assimilated 
Alexandrian manuals of astronomy cannot have been altogether un- 
acqua.inted Avith the classic literature of Greece. 

I have now reached tho bounds to which a general survey of ilie 
action of Hellenic influence on ancient India can bo conveniently ex- 
tended at present. The adctpiate discussion of the^Gandliara sculptures 
alone would fill a goodly volume. The imperfect account of them given 
above is only intended to stimulate curiosity, and to indicato the direc- 
tions in which more exhaustive investigation will reward tho student. 

I do not desire to exaggerate tho intrinsic merit of these sculptures, 
though I feel assured that it is amply sufficient To justify their critical 
study, and that, even if it were much less than it is, the historical 
interest attaching to the productions of a school which links together 
Hellenic and Indian art gives them a right to claim the attention both 
of Orientalists and of classical scholars. ' 

The discovery of the linguistic and literary treasures of Sanskrit 
so charmed the imagination of the earlier Orientalists that they lent 
A A 
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a ready car to the extravapfant talcs of the pandits, and wcic willing 
to attribute the most venerable antiquity and almost absolute origi- 
nality to the strange civilization and vast literature suddenly brought 
within their ken. 

Modern historical and literary criticism has been steadily engaged 
ill the task of exposing the falsity of Brahmanical tradition or pseudo- 
tradition, the “lying gabble of Brahmans,” as it has been well called, 
and of moving up, so to speak, all dates in the early history of India. 
Panini, the grammarian, Mann, the lawgiver, Kalidasa, the poet and 
dramatist, and many other names famed in Indian story, have already 
been moved up from remote pi-chistoric, or pre-Christian, times to post- 
Alexandrian, or post-Christian, dates.* 

This process still continues, and simultaneously with the demonstra- 
tion of the comparatively modern date of all Sanskrit, other than Vedic, 
literature, the conviction has forced itself upon scholars that tlic civiliza- 
tion of ancient India Avas not so indigenous and self-contained as, at 
first sight, it seemed to be. 

India may, a^iparently, claim with justice to have given birth inde- 
pendently to the mechanical process of coinage, but lier Aveakly numis- 
matic child never attained maturity, and was soon comjiellcd to make 
Avay for a stranger of more Au’gorous growth. Tlie other jiroducts of 
civilizjition claimed from time to time as independent Indian discoveries 
are now either proved to be foreign importations, or shown to be, at the 
best, of doubtful parentage. 

I do not know any historical problem more startling at first sight 
than that propounded by the sudden and siniultaneous first appetirance 
in India during the thinl century B. C. of long documents in two 
diverse highly developed alpliabets, of stone architecture, stone sculpture, 
chronological craVi, inscribed coins, and a missionary state religion. 

The ])roblem has not yeC been completely solved, and perhaps never 
can be, but it is certain that the phenomena referred to were largely due 
to a rapid development of intercourse between India and Western 
nations in the time of the Mauryau dynasty of Chandra Gupta and 
Asoka (B. C. 3*15 to 222). A further development, or renewal, of that 
iLtorcourse in the first century hefore, and the four centuries folloAving, 
the Christian era, conTluctcd through Bactrian, Alexandrian, and Pal- 
myrene channels, produced new schools of architectural, plastic, and 
pictorial art, introduced novel types and standards of coinage, taught 
science in its exacter forms, and gave birth to a dramatic literature of 
great variety aud mo/it. 

* For a coiivcuicnt summary of much of tho rcoont discussion on the chronology 
of rntlian Literature, see Max Muller’s “India, What can it Teach L's 
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The same oceidoiital iiilUiouces left endniln- nuirkg on the religion 
and mythology of India, moditiod her ei.ic poetry, and in the opinion of 
some competent judges, affected oven (he grammar, logie, and philo- 
sophy winch arc the most charnel cri.stic and original products of Indian 
tlioiis^ht, 

Ihe investio-tition of tlic relutifms hetwoeu tljo early civilization of 
India and that of Western nations is still very incomplete, but it has 
proceeded suirieiently far to warrant the belief that further research will 
inapiify rather than diminish the debt due by India to Assyria, Rabv- 
lonia, Persia, Greece, and Rome. 


Addendum. 

When compiling the Bibliographical List {aule, page 113) I 
omitted to notice the following papers : — 

(1.) Indo-Gre(dan Sculptures from the N.-W. Frontier, by Major 
J. Abbott (with a Plato), Proc. Soc. of Bengal for 1851, page BO-l. 

Tills communication briefly notices a largo box ot sculptures pre- 
sented to the Society which were “ dug from the site of a temple on 
tliG left bank of the Indus, called Kala, close below Ghazi Iliizaia. 
The winged 'fomalo is from another old site at present called Shah ke 
Tore in Quatur, They are very inferior in grace and execution to 

lliose from Trans-Indus Those at Khla scorn to havo belonged 

to a Buddliist temple of small size, but very riijhly aud eleboratcly 
sculptured, the material being black clay-slate.” The plate represents 
a head from Rawalpindi. 

(2.) Note on a small Indo-Grook Sculpture, by the same, ibid, for 
1868, 261. The figure described and presented to the Society is 

one of the Atlantcan class, purchased from a native, who had fouinl 
A in an old fort of the Yusufzai at the foot of the mountains. 

(3.) Account of some of the Sculptures in the Peshawar Museum, 
by Rev. W. Loewenthal, ibid, for 1861, page 411. 

The account given is, unfortunately, extronfoly meagre. It men- 
tions Buddhas almost innumerable, kings of various sizes, a lady sitting 
on a lion, playing the lute, reliefs, and elaborate figures of warriors in 
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all kinds of dresses, sometimes purely 'Greek, sometimes purely Orien- 
tal, sometimes a mixture of the two. 

The only work described in detail is the panel with the throe 
Greek soldiers below, and grotesque figures above, which has been 
noticed in the text (Section HI, page 135) Mr. Loewenthal states 
that this slab was “ lately brought from Nagrara in Yusiifzai by Lieut. 
Short.” Ho observes that “some pieces of pottery have also been 
found ill the cantonment Peshawar], stamped with figures of pure 
Greek designs.” I have not seen any such pottery. 
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OalaJogue of the Central Aaiatie Coins, collected hy Captain A. F. Da 
Lmsoe, in the Indian Mnsoum, Calcutta. — By Dr. A. F. Rudolf 
Hoernle. 

(With two plates.) 

The coins which are do.scribed in the subjoined catalogue were 
collected by Captain A. F. de Laissoo on the northern frontier of Afghan- 
istiln, in the years 1881 to 1880, during the time of the Afghan Boundary 
Commission, on which ho was employed as Assistant Political Officer. 

The coins were, under the orders of the Grovernment of India, 
made over by him to Mr. Chas. J. Rodgers of the Archaeological 
Survey, for a preliminary examination aivi report. They were after- 
wards presented by the Government of India to the Indian Museum, 
with a request that duplicates, wdien available, Should be given to the 
Museum in Lahore and to the British Museum in London. 

At the request of the Trustees of the Indian Museum, the coins 
were carefully examined by mo and catalogued. Mr. Rodgers’ prelimi- 
nary list proved of great advantage in this work, and most of his 
readings and many of his remarks are embodied in the following pages. 

A large number of duplicates were •presented to the Lahore Mu- 
seum, and a somewhat smaller number to the British Museum. The 
numbers from which presentations could be mad^, are indicated by the 
marks f and 
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The collection will be found to lie one of considerable interest. A 
large number of coins, especially of *Alaa-d-dm !]^warizmi are either 
entirely now or, at least, have hitherto not been published. The most 
representative ones of these have been figured in the accompanying 
plates. 


Abbreviations. 

Ar. Ant. = Ur. Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua ; B. M. C. = British 
Museum Catalaguo ; Chron. = E. Thomas’ Chronicles of the Pathan 
kings of Udlhi ; InQ. Ant. = Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities (ed. Thomas) ; 
Int. Hum. Or. = International Humismata Orientalia; J. A. S. B. = 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal; J. R. A. S. = Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of England ; Num. Chron. = the Numismatic 
Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic Society of England ; Num, 
Or. = Marsden’s ‘Nuraismata Orientalia ; Or. = Oriental ; Sass. = E. 
Thomas’ Sassanians in Persia. 


Explanation. 

prefixed, signifies that tho coin is not noted in the existing British 
Museum Catalogue; t signifies that specimens of the coin have 
been sent to, tho British Museum ; J signifies that specimens have 
been sent to the Lahore Museum ; g signifies that the coin is in 
good condition, /, that it is in fair, tolerable or indifferent con- 
dition respectivdy. 
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Captain De LcB8soe*s Central Asiatic Coins, 
Catalogue. 


Metal. 


. (u TJ 
tJ S? Ph a> 

cb 3 O 


Description. 


ROMAN. 

... 42,60 Antoninus Pius. Ohv., head of em- 
peror; ....KINCS AU» draped 

female seated on ground, to left, (i) 

. . . 28, 13 Oonstantius II. Ohv., head of emperor • 

CONSTANTIUS AU(>. Rei., standard 
hotween two armed soldiers: GLORIA 
EXERCITUS; in exergue SMANZ. (t) 

GREEK. 

... 47,29 Alexander. Drachm. Ohv., head of 

king. Rev., seated Zeus with eagle, {i) 

.. 5r),83 Antiochus. Drachm. Ohv., head of 

king to right. Rev., Heracles seated : to left 
[A]NTTOXO[Y], to right [BA]21LE[n2]. 

A barbarous copy or forgery with a hole 
for suspension, (jt) 

BACTRTAN. * 

.. 60,92 Eukratides. Drachm. Ohv., head of 

king; border of dots. Rev., Dioscuri mount- 
ed; legend BAISIAED^ EYKPATIAOY. 
Type like B. M. C., vol. V.. 6. Rare. 

This speciipen is probably a forgery ; the 
legend is smudged and ^^basileos” is donble- 
struck. None in 7?., il/. G. of 1886, but a 
specimen lately obtained from Oen. Sir A. 
Cunningham. 

. 133,92 SoterMegas. Ohv., bust of king. Rev., 
horseman. Type like Ar. Ant., pi. IX, 12 
(with no fillet to lance, and legend BA:^IAEY 
for /Sao-tXcvs.) (/) 

INDO-SCYTHIAN. 

263,77 Kanishka. Rer., OKPO. Type like Ar 
Ant., pi. XII, 17. (t) 
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Serial Number. 

J 

'o 

O 

Metal. 

OQ 

1 


o 

a 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Mixed. 

Weight inj 

Description. 

8 

1 



1 


225,65 

INDO-SCYTHIAN— aonii. 

Oerki (Ooeb). Ohv., elephant-rider. 

9 

1 



1 

c. 

168,05 

Rev., MnOPO (?) Type like B. M. C., No. 
153 (p. 155). (0 

Do. A crude variety of No. 8. Type 

10 

1 


1 


# 

53,69 

like Ar. Ant., pi. XII [, 20. (0 

PARTHIAN. 

Mithridates I (Aksaces VT). Type a 

11 

1 


1 


... 

56,94 

in Int. Num. Or., vol. I, pi. I, 26 (Gardner). 
(0 

t Sinatroces (Aksaces X). Type as 

12 

1 


1 



54,99 

in Int. Num. Or., vol. T, pi. Ill, 2. (fj) 
Orodes I (Aksaci-js XTl). Ohv. with- 

13 

1 


1 



59,22 

out crescent, as in Int. Num. Or., vol. I, 
pi. 111,20. (/) 

X Do. Ohv. with crescent, as in Int. 
Num. Or., vol. I, pi. Ill, 23. (/) 

Do. Ohv. with star and crescent, as in 
Int. Niira. Or., vol. I, pi. TIT, 26. (/) 

X Phraates IV (Arsaces XTli). Ohv. 

14 

1 


1 



69,87 

15 

2 

... 

2 



58,10 

16 

1 

1 


1 



60,86 

with eagle only, as in Tnt. Num. Or., vol. T, 
pi. TV, (5. One has a loop attached to the 
middle of the ohv., to turn the coin into a 
button, and weighs 59, 85 grains, (t) 

* Do. Ohv. with eagle, crescent and star. 

17 

18 

19 

2 

1 

1 


1 

• 

2 

i 

‘ 58,93 

56,30 

55,74 

as in Int. Num. Oi\, vol. T, pi. IV, 12. {t) 

t Do. Ohv. with Nike, crescent and 
star, as in Int. Num. Oi\, vol. I, pi. IV, 11. 
Apparently a mixture of silver and copper. 
One is perforated for wearing, and weighs 
57,46 grains. (^) 

Do. Ohv. with eagle and crescent. Bev. 
with eagle. Not in Int. Num. Or. ; but cf. 
tvol. I, pi. IV, 6. Apparently a mixture of 
silver and copper. New. (i) 

X Vonones I (Arsaces XVII). As in 




1 



r 

Int. Num. Or., vol. I, pi. V, 4. (/) 
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p m p I 


Description. 


20 1 ... 1 . 

21 3... 3. 


22 1 ... 1 

23 1 ... 1 . 


24 1 


VAUTlllA'N—Contd. 

66,44 t Goterzes (Arsacks XX). As in Int. 

Niim. Or , vol. I, pi. V, 20. (/) 

56,14 t Artabanus IV (Absacrs XXVT) or 
Mithridates IV (Arsaces XXVIl). As in 
Tilt. Num. Oj*., Tol. 1, pi. VT, 6, 22, 24, 26. 
Two aro perforated for *weariiijr^, weighing’ 
65,14 (small hole) and 61,0(5 (big hole) ; the 
third is entire, weighing 62,26 grains. (/, 

g) 

The entire one has on the rev. a trace of 
Mon ffol nver-sl rih I nq. 

64,66 Vologeses IV (ArsIoes XXXT). As 
in Int. Xum. Or., vol. F, pi. YIT, 10. {t) 

44,10 Artabanus V (Arsaces XXXIY). As 
in Int. Niim. Or., vol. I, pi. VI 1, 19. (i) 

SUB-PAllTHTAN. 

85,02 Anonymous. Ohv., head of king, to 
right, with tor<pns, as in the coins of Ar- 
saces XXIX (Ohosroes) in Tut. Niun. Or., vol. 
I, pi. Vr, 17. Uev., fire-altar as on the early 
Hassanian coins in Sass., pi. I, 2. Unpub- 
lished. {i) 

•SASSAXIAN. 

63,20 Sapor I. Asin'Sflss., pi. II, 2-6. With 

a perforation for wearing. (0 
162,13 Do. As in Sass., pi. IT., 8, 9. {t) 

192 54 t Ardeshir and Sapor I. As in Sass., pi. 
T,12. (i) 

61,95 t Sapor II. As in Sass., pi. IV, 2, 3. (/) 
49 54 Do. Another variety. As in Sass., pi. 
IV, 4. (0 • 

62,42 t Firiiz I. As in Sass.^, pi. V, 8, 9. (/) 

62 26 Khusni I, NaushIeyan. As in Sas., 

pl. VI, 9. (g) , 
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Serial N’nmber. I 

XD 

.s 

‘o 

o 

Metal. 

W eight in grains. 


•s 

"a 

2 

s 

> 

m 

u 

a> 

Ph 

o 

O 

<U 

Description. 

32 

2 


1 



62,44 

SASSANIAN— 

t Khusni II, PARwfz. As in Sass., pi. 

33 

1 


1 


♦ 

51,44 

Vl. 14. The less perfect one weighs only 
53,01 grains, (g) 

Do. Of Arab mintage with hismillah 

34 

1 

• 

1 



27,61 

on margin; Sass., p. 93. Perforated for 
wearing. (/) 

Yezdegird III. Small sized coin; not 

35 

1 


1 


« 

43,87 

in Sass. 

A very small piece hrohen away ; otherwise 
in good condition. 

ABBASTDE. 

A1 Mansur, 2ni) A seaside. Dirham 

30 

1 



1 


96,12 

struck in Madinatu-s-S.nlara, 152 A. IT. 
As in B. M. C., vol. I, 72 (p. 48). {g) 

Do. Legends of obv. and rev. areas, 

37 

1 


* 

1 



37,34 

as in B. M. 0., vol. I, 91 and 104» (p. 196, 
201). Obv. margin not inscribed, but di- 
vided into three sections by three ringlets. 
Rev. marginal legend, indistinctly visible 
read by Mi*. Rodgers j 

j i. e., struck in Sijistiin, 147 

A. H. (0 

Hariin ar Rashid, 5th Aeeaside. Dir- 

38 

1 


1 



• 4'5,72 

ham struck at Ma’adinu-sh-Shash, 190 

1 A. H. The same as B. M. C., vol. I, 228, 

' (p. 84). With a loop for suspending, (t) 
A1 Amin, 6th Aeeaside. Dirham, 

39 

1 


1 

* 


29,50 

struck at Madinat Balkh, 195 A. H. Gene- 
ral typo of coin exactly as B. M. C., vol. 
I, 246, (p. 90), except that there are six 
ringlets instead of five. (/) 

A1 Mutawakkil, 10th Aeeaside. Frag- 

40 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

64,38 

f 

ment* (about 1) of a dirham of 24* A. H. 
Mint lost. General type like B. M. C., vol. 

I, 317, (plate VI). 

* A1 Muti’a, 23rd Aeeaside. Dinar 
struck at Hirat, 369 A. H. (/) Plato I, fig. 1. 







Serial Number. 
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Metal. 


.a 


.a 

I 


Description. 


41 


36,87 


ABBASIDE— 

Ohv.y small area within single circle, 
surrounded by double marginal inscrip- 
tions. 

Area : 1/1 1/ 

aJU| 
aJ 

Liner legend : 

Ajj l.#jJb ^ j 

Outer legend : j 

[ ^jRj j c/® ] 

Rev.f area within single circle, sur- 
rounded by one marginal inscription. 

Area : ^ 

AUf 

ad) 

Margin: 

tjf jlj [ iis J ] 

SHAH OF 5HWARIZM. 

* ’Al&u-d-din Muhammad bin Ta- 

k{tsh. Type : on both sides, round areas sur- 
rounded by a njarginal inscription between 
single-lined circles. Both margins defec- 
tive : but on otv., mint Nisabur legible ; 
date lost. (^) Plato fig. 2. 
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Metal. 


Description. 


rQ . Si Ks 

rt p fX 0) 

R S k P.I « 

R O o 

k; O b O 


42 1 1 


43 1 1 , 


44 ‘22. 


45 1 


46 I 1 , 


SHA'H OF KHWA'RIZM.— 


Ohv, 

Bev. 

VvV 


a)| 


0^ aJJi ^ 

UjJl iU 


y^t jji 



^dJt 

W 


Margins : fragmentary ; ohv,jy .. 


33 57 Do. Duplicato of No. 41, but double 
struck on both sides. Obverse margin 
fragmentary, showing only date 5** ; re- 
verse margin gone, (i) 

Ohv. margin : ^1 

44,37 Do. Duplicato of No. 43 ; but struck 
on rev. side only, margin entirely gone. 
(0 

26 95 + * Do. Type : same as No. 41 ; but 

16 08 different reverse legend ; and no ringlets 
on obv. Margins nearly gone. (0 

, Bev. 

36,34 Do. Duplicate of No. 44 ; but double 
•struck on reverse side. Margins defective 
and illegible, (i) , 

23,00 t Do. Duplicato of No. 44; but struck: 
f on reverse side only. Margin nearly gone. 


Captain De Lmama's Central Asiatic Co 


Description. 


SHA'H OF K\m k-RlZVi—Contd. 

Do. Duplicate of No. 4t; but doublo 
struck on rev. side, and struck on tliat sido 
only. Margin gone. (/) 

t Do. Duplicate of,No. 44; but struck 
on obv. side only, on vbicli there are no 
ringlets. One perforated specimen weighs 
2.’), 06 ; two otliers w'ci^h 20,0*1 and 18,49 
grains respectively. Margins defective and 
illegible, (l) 

Do. Type: similar to No. 41, with 
reverse legend similar to No. 44 ; and on 
obv. sido letters in place of ringlets. Both 
legends much blundered.* Margins gone, {i) 


w 

Alt 

(sic) 

(,sic) 


(kUJ| 


AltXJ (sic) S (broken). 

<j»’( broken). 

Mr. Rodgers reads on rev. 

*Do. Two round areas with marginal 
inscriptions within single-lined circles, as 
in No. 41 ; but legends dilTei*ent, also cha- 
racters dilTerent, ^. e., nnsta’liq, as in tlio 
early Patlian coin.s *of India, not Kufic. 
One half oF the coin is bj'oken away. Re- 
verse margin shows 6**. ^ (^) 

Obv. Hev. 

y 

^ 1^... 

^UJl * ^iidi 


• 

Eev. margin : 
Obv. margin : 
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B 

I?; 

X 

CD 

w 


Mktal. 


.a 

% 

i 


Description. 


51 


52 


63 


64 

'66 


18 


10 


18 


10 


35,58 


35,58 


35,58 


34,44 

37,89 


SHAH OP KnWAni7Ai—Co7ifd. 

t J Do. Type I, ol)v., saddled horse 
with mint, within single-lined circle ; some- 
times three dots under horse ; rev. in- 
scription within singled-lincd circle. One 
specimen was assayed by Dr. Scully with 
the result : copper 80 9 per cent., lead 13‘5, 
silver 5-6. (t) Plate T, lig. 3. The mint is 

read by Mr. Rodgers Baluqdn or Taluqdu. 

Obv. Bev. 

Horse t ^ ^ 

* Do. Typo If similar to No. 51, same 
mint, but rev. legend differently arranged. 

Bev. 

I Ilf pkJLcVt 
UijJ 

* Do. Typelf similar to No. 51 ; same 
mint, but rev. legend differently arranged. 

Bev. 5/1 

(^J| 5lf ^isLC 

^ Ijj 

* Do. Type I. Apparently similar to 
No. 61, but double-struck on both sides, (i) 

e * t + Do. Type II. Obv., horseman with 
lance at charge ; Variety 1, semicircle over 
head of rider; some dots hero and there; 
name of mint above right of rider. Rev., 
inscription only. Both obv. and rev. en- 



Number of Coins. 


1889.1 


Captain Be Lamsoe^s Central Asiatic Coins. 


11 


Mktal. 


O 


^ ' 
o h3 
p- D 
Ph M 

SJ \<i 


.9 

i 

p 




Description. 


SHA'H OF KHW AlilZM— Cmitd. 


closed within doublo circle, tlio iinier lined, 
the outer dotted. Mint Tdliqdn botli on 
obv. and rev. (i) Plate T, tig. 4. 

Ohv. Jlcv. * 

(in minute letters), 
f ^liaUf N . ^IkUf 
tXl| ^ «3J( iU iJLp i/f 

(^0.1} j lA 
^IhLJf ^ 


»5G 


57 


58 


4 

1 

2 


4 


1 


2 


39,74 


41,00 

39,78 


Occasionally the rev. legend is aranged, 
as on No. 51. * 

* t t Do. Tyqye II, Variety 2, in all 
respects like No. 55, except that iliere is 
a bird to right below horse, instead of tlie 
dots, (t) 

* Do. ^ Type II, Variety 3, similar to No. 

55, but without scmicirciilaj; corona, and a 
trefoil in the place of the bird. Inscriptions 
on obv. and rev. exactly as on No. 55. (t) 

*tt Do. Type II, Variety 4, bow-like 
canopy over head of rider; crescent al)ovo 
over left side, and mint above over right 
side of rider. Rev., inscrijjtion. Roth obv. 
and rev. enclosed within double circle, the 
inner lined, the outer dotted. Mint 
( tShaf urqdn ?) or ? {t) 

Bev. 

Jf ’ 


59 


2 


2 


33,60 

36,37 


* Do. Type II, Variety 5, similar to 
No. 53, but bare head ; crescent with dot 
to left and dot to right of it. Rev., inscrip- 
tion exactly as on No. 58. Both obv. and 
rev. enclosed within a single-lined circle. 
Mint or ? (i) 


Serial Number. 
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A 

’o 

O 

o 

u 

0) 

rO 

Mktal. I 

Gold. 1 

1 Silver. 1 

1 Copper. 

Mixed. 

1 

.. . 



1 1 


61' 


62 


63 

64 


8 

2 

2 

3 


8 


2 


2 


3 


65 


66 



f 


±. 



*53 




Description. 


40,09 

42,06 


27,36 


34,42 

37,09 


35,97 


SIIA'H OF KHWARIZM— 

^ Do. Type II, Variety 6, similar to 
No. 59, but without crescent and dots, and 
with some indistinct object below horse. 
Rev. inscri])tion as on No. 58. (i) 

* t t Do. Type II, Variety 7, similar to 
No. 58, but only with bow-like canopy. 
Rev., inscription as on No. 58, but below 
it an illcj^ible mint-name. Both obv. and 
rev. either within a single sernited circle, 
or within a double circle, the inner lined, 
the outer dotted, {i) 

* Do. TypeWi. Obv., horseman with 
’waving arms, without lance. Variety 1, bird 
sitting to left below liorse. Rev., insecip- 
tion, nearly obliterated. Obv. and rev. with- 
in double lined circle. (5) 

* t + Do. TypeWV Variety^ 2, like No. 
62, but bird turned to right. Mint Tdiiqduj 
visible on obv. over right side of horse, (i) 

* t t Do. Type III, Variety 3, a beetle- 

like mark under horse ; mint over right 
side of horse. Rev., inscription. Both obv. 
and rev. enclosed within double-lined cir- 
cles. Mint 'fdliqdn both on obv. and rev. 
Legends, on both sides, read and are ar- 
iranged exactly as on No. 55. {i) 

* t + Do. Type III, Variety 4, a star, 5 
or 6 rayed, under horse ; mint over right 
of horse. Rev., inscription. Obv. enclosed 
within double circle, the inner lined, the out- 
er dotted ; rev. witliin single-lined circle. 
Mint Tdliqdn both on obv. and rev. Legends 
as on Nos. 55 and 63. Plate I, fig. 5. (Some t) 

* Do. Type III, Variety 5, in all rc- 
^spccts like No. 65, except the rev. legend 

which reads as follows : {t) 

lyUjlJs (in minute letters.) 

i/t 
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m 


67 

68 

69 

70 


71 


72 


Metal. 




05 


PI 

*ce 

& 

a 

lo 


Description. 


34,55| 

41,28 

36,52 


41,91 


47,25 


SHA'II OF KUWARTZM— 

* Do. Type III, Vnriety 6, like No. 64 

in all i*e.spccts, except the mark inulcr tho 
horse Avhich looks like an anvil (?). (z, 5) 

* Do. 'Bype III, V(\rit‘ty 7, like No. 65 

except that the mark under the horse is a 
snake, and the rev. legend arranged as on 
No. 52. (t) ^ 

* t I Do. Type II r, Variety 8, liko 
No. 62, except that there is no mark under 
the horse. (6) 

* Do. Typo III, Variety 9, no mark 

under horse, which is gallopping. Both 
obv. and rev. enclosed Avithin double cirede, 
tho inner lined, the outer dotted. Rev. 
legend as folloAvs : (i) 

[ ] (cut away.) 

i/T 

* Do. Ty^^c IV. Obv., horseman with 

leafed branch in left hand. Mint donblfnl 
over left side of hoi‘se, and bird under* horse. 
Both obv. and rev. enclosed within double 
eireh*, the inner lined, the outer dotted. 
Plate I, lig. 6. {t) 


Ohv. 

(?) 


Bev. 

erltJUf 


lirf ft.®* 


* t t Do. Type V, horseman with 
shouldered sword. Variety 1, bare head ; 
mint over right side of horse ; beloAV it a 
flower. Rev., insci-iption. Mint Hirat. 
Both obv. and rev. within three circles, a 
dotted one between 'two lined ones. Plato 
I, fig. 7. (0 
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Metal. 


Description. 


<U P-, 05 

^ O 02 O S 


SHAH OF KHWARIZM— 

Obv. Jlev. 

J}]^A or 

^}ac ill rare- 

ly ^^IkLJt 

45 38 t t Do. Type V, Variety 2, like 
’* Ho. 72, except that there is no flower hclow 
the horse, (-i) 

35,52 * t t Do. Type V, Variety 3, like 

Ho. 73, hut the mark under horse iudistiu- 
guishahle ; canopy over head of rider and 
mint Balkh ^ (?) (i) 

46,72 * i t Do. Type VT, Obv., horseman 

with shouldered flag ; hare head ; no mint. 
Rev., inscription in Kulic characters. Roth 
obv. and rev. enclosed within three circles, 
a dotted one being between two lined ones. 
Plate I, flg. 8. One s])ccimen wai? assayed 
by Dr. Scully with the result : copper 2'2 
per cent., silver 7.4, lead 85'4. (f) 

Eev. 

.• iJ^ 

I 36 88 * t + Do. Type VII, bare elephant to 

’ left. Variety 1, Obv., a saw-like mark be- 
low, and a mint-name above eleph.'int. 
Rev., inscription. Both obv. and rev. within 
double circle, the outer dotted, the inner 
lined. One specimen was assayed by Dr. 
Scully with the result : per cent, copper 
39*2, silver 8 0, lead 52 7. {i) 

* Ohv, Rev. 

yu* (P) as on Ho. 58. 

41,23 t Do. Type VII, Variety 2, sirni- 

^ ^ lar to Ho. 76, but no mark below elephant, 

and mint and inscription difFcrcnt. (t) 



Serial Number. 
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Description. 


b m o 


78; 1. 


80 3. 


81 3. 


SHA'il OF KJIWARIZM—Con^ti. 


Obv. 


Rev. 


iDh/^ 

(?) as 

on No. 66. 



(but without the mi 

nt). 

^ Do. 

Type VII, 

, Variety 3, 

similar 

to No. 77, 

but different mint and 

inscrip- 

tion. {i) 




Obv. 


Rev. 


o'jy/ (?) 

appai’ontly as in 

No. 58. 

* Do. 

Type VJT, 

Variety 4, similar to 

No. 77, but different 

mint and 

iiiscrip- 

tion. (i) 




Obv. 


Rev. 



as on No. 52. 

[^S finf iirqdn.'] 

* t J Do. Type VTT, Variety 5, similar 
to Nos. 77, 79, but iliffoi'ont »mint and in- 
.scription (2 % 1/). Plate I, bg. 9. 

Olw. iAu’. 


(?) 


iU 


* t t Do. TypeYlh Variety C), similar 
to No. 70 ; but the mark below is an arabes- 
que ; the mint above is the same without 
the final » ; rev. inscription* different. (0 

Obv. 

or ' 

(JSamarqand .0 ^ ^ 

^IkU 

N. B. What hohs like a mint name, 
may he only an arabesque ornamental mark. 
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Metal. 


. ^ 

. U 0 ) 
rcJ p 

O OJ o 


Description . 


SHA'II OF KHWARl/M— 

82 4 4 33,01 * t + Do. Type VIT, Variety 7, similnr 

to No. 81, but arabesque marie above and 
three dots in line below elephant. Rev. 

• inscription different ; viz., (f) 

IkUt 

83 19 19 33,58 * f t Do. Type VIT, Variety 8, exact- 

ly as No. 82, but a different rev. insci’ip- 

• tion. (3/) 

Rev. 

^IkJt I JhL.Ji 

or iLc 51 

(on one) 

• ly^ss^ ^ 

84 14 14 35,32 * t + Do. Type VITT, bare* elephant 

to right. Variety 1, obv., mint above ele- 
phant ; rev., inscription. Both obv. and rev. 
within double circle, outer dotted, inner 
, lined. (^ or b) 

, Obv. (both in Kufic) Rev. 

* (similar to No. 78) ^ ^1 

85 3 3 35,32 * Do. Type VTII, Variety 2, exactly as 

^o. 84, but stylo of letters of obv. mint 
somewhat different. (1 t). Plato I, tig. 
10 . 

86 4 4 35,32 * Do. Type VTII, Fone^y 3, exactly as 

* No. 84, but stylo of letters of obv. mint 

slightly indifferent. (^) 
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87 


88 


90l 


^ m 


Mjstal. 




89 12 ' 


^ • 

Ph o 
X 

|oi;^ 


1 


12 


121 


5b 

p 


'So 


38,91 


38,91 


Description. 


SHAH OF KHWARTZxM— 

* Do. Type TX, bare elephant to right, 
with fettered legs. Variety 1, obv., mint 
over elephant ; rev., inscription. Both obv. 
and rev. within double circle, the outer dot- 
te^d, the inner lined. (1/). Plate I, fig. , 

Ohv. Uev. 

vyltlJi 

(as on No. 85) lU i(i 

JkU 

* t + Do. Type I X, Variety 2, exactly 
as No. 87, but style of letters of obv. mint 
slightly different, (i, 6v?}io 


38,91 


Ohv. 


Uev. 

(as on No. 87). 


(as on No. 85.) 


38,91 


* t + 1^0. Type TX/ Variety 3, similar 
! to No. 88, but iirscription different. {% 

' one t) 

Obv. Uev. 

fas on No. 84.) 

(as on Nos. 89, 84.) 

* Do. Type TX, Variety 4, exactly as 
No. 89, but style of letter.s of obv. mint 
slightly diffewnt, f i) 

Ohv. Uev. 

I 

(as on Nos. 85, 87). 
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rO . 0) 

I ill 

Jzi ' O M o 


93 -JO- ' 

20... 

47,58 

4.^11 

1 i 

94 1| 1 

1 |... 

34,92 

95 3 

3,... 

^43,25 


Description. 


SHAH OF KHWARIZM— 

* Do. Type X, elephant-rider with 
lance at charge, to left. Variety 1, ohv., 
mint below elephant ; rider bare-headed. 
Rev., inscription. Both obv. and rev. with- 
in double circle, outer dotted, inner lined. 
(0 Plate I, fig. 12. 

Ohr. Ucv. 

? IkLJl 

(laJLo 

* t + Do. Typo X, Variely 2, similar to 
No. 91 , but on obv. no mint ; bow-like cano- 
])y over rider’s lioad ; dot over elephant’s 
bead; rev. legend different, (i) Plate!, 
fig. 13. 

Rev. legend, as on No. 83. 

ft Do. Type XT, lettered surfaces, 
within circles. Variety 1, as in B. ]\1. 
0., vol. IT, Nos. 596 -600 (see Plate VIT, 
fig. 599). (t, some f) 

Do. Type XT, Variety 2, as in B. 
M. C.. vol. if. No. 594. (/) 

* + Do. Type XI, Variety 3. Obv. and 
rev. within double circle, outer dotted, 
inner lined. On obv., two annulets on each 
side of the inscription ; also on rev. in 


diverse places, (i) 


Ohv. 

Upv. 

• •• 

• • o 



X ^ : 



99 
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Descnpti( 


o 

^ p 


96 1. 

97 2. 


SHffl OF KHWAttlZM.— 

42,42 Do. Type XI, Variety 4. Obv., ka 
mah ; rev. illcn^iblo. (i) 

Q^An 1 * ^ cir- 

i5/,0U cular area on obv. ; lettered surface on rev. ; 

both rev. and obv. witliin double circle’ 
outer dotted, inner l^ued. Variety, 1* 
Muhammad in ICuhc in area, with dot 
above. Plato I, fig. 14. (t) 


98 1 . 


Area : 




Margin : aUf ai| ^ above Jt lU ^ 

left 

(sic) *1^1 below ^^tJaJLJf 

right. 

52,53 * ^//poXTT, Variety 2, inner area 

formed by a double circle ; within, an illegi- 
ble mint name, (i) 


Margin : \ 

5U 


^(kLJ| ^ 


99 3. 


100 iL 


44,88 * Do. Xll, Variety 3, inner area 

formed of three circles, a dotted between 
two lined; within, a scxagonal rose or star. 
Publi.shed by W. Rodgers in J. A. S. B. 
vol. Lll (1883>, p. 57, No. 15 on Plate IV. 
(^) 

47,60 * Do. Type XII, Variety 4, like No. 

99 in every respect, except that rev. legend 
differently arranged. * (i) 
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o 
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Description. 


101 


102 


103 


104 


45,37 


1 ... 


38,60 


41,9a' 


SHAH OP KHWARTZM.— Oonid. 

JJey. 

[ ] (^osO 

* t Do. XITI, a small inaer cir- 

cular area on both obv. and rev. ; tho latter 
are both surrounded by a double circle, 
outer dotted, inner lined. Varwty 1, both 
inner areas formed by three circles, a dot- 
ted between two lined ; within, mint Zamm- 
ddwar. (i) Plate I, fig. 15 a. and h. 

Obv. 

Margin : lie Kl Margin : 

bjoJi 4j“^ 

Area ; elrea ; ■ ) 

lillre 

* Do. Type XTTI, Variety 2, like Xo. 
100 in every respect, except that the cir- 
cles forming tlie inner area ni-o wider aimrt 
from one another, thus causing the mar- 
gin to be narrower. Legends as in JSo. 

» D^o. Type XIII, Variety 3, obv. 
area formed by two lined circles ; rev. ai c.v 
by three circles, a dotted between " 
lined ; within both areas a boss, (v 

, Obv. . 

Mary. : 

Area: to" 


52,08 


• Do. Type XIV, two-Iincd square 
areas occupying whole of obv. and rev. 
faces ; segments inscribed. Almost lUCn 
ble. (i) 
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Description. 


SHAH OP KHWARIZM. 

Ohv. 

Area : K( A [ 3| J; J . |- 

[ *)( ] , 

[ Jo ] ( 


Rev. 

Area : [ i/f ^llaJL.j|] 
* )U 


2... 44,23 *t Do. Type XV, on tlio ohv. nnd 
39,98 ^’Gv., square areas enclosed within double 
ch'clo, the outer dotted, the inner lined. 
lyrieh/ 1, ortiainenial scrolls in tlie sec- 
tions, between the squares and circles. 
Publislicd by W. Rod^r^rs in J. A. S. R 
vol. LIT, p, 57, on Plate lY, tifr. 14. qq^Q 
last line of the obv^. le^i^end, wantinf^ in 
his specimen, was donbirnlly supplied as 
beinfv 'AUm-cLdin, but it is really Ahn- 
l-Fath, as shown clearly on the present 


sjjeciniens. (J) 


Ohv. 

Re^. 



i 1 






* + Do. Type XV, Variefy, 2, inscrip- 

tions in sections ; on rev., date 61* in words; 

on obv., illegible 

mint (P). Plate I, fig. 

16. (0 

, 

Ohv. 

Rev. 


AIao 

ylkUl 


: ^ Slf *: 

: jylkUt 

• • 

: JiC r 
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Description. 


107 


108 


109 


110 


44,24 


40,65 


57,17 


43,50 


SHAH OF K HWARIZM.— 

* Do. Type XVI, on both obv. and 
rev., two hexagonal areas intercrossing, 
with three dots in each section. Mint 
Farwan. Published by W. Rodgers in 
J. A. S. B., vol. LIT, p. 57, on Plate IV, 
fig. 12. 

Do. Type XVTT, obv., lettered surface 
within double circle, outer dotted, inner 
lined. Rev., small double-lined square 
inner area; witlun, figure of borseinan, 
outside inscription. As in B. M. C. of Or. 
Coins, vol. II, p. 18G, onPlato VII, fig. 
603. (i) 

* t Do. Type XVTII, large thin piece 
obv., circular area ; rev., double-lined 
square area. In marginal sections, apa- 
rently, mint Ghaznah. Plate II, fig. 17. (^) 

B'ev. 


Ohv. 
Area : 

Margin : Orna- 
ments. 


Area : 


Sections : ornmt., r. 

and I, 
above, 
below. 

* Do. Doubtful. Type XIX; obv., 
horseman to right, with lance at charge, 
within double circle, outer dotted, inner 
lined. Rev., inscription within single dotted 
circle ; nearly illegible. Mr. Rodgers ob- 
serves : “ This is the only coin out of 

about 3,000, which has the horseman to 
the right.’* 
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Ill 


112 


113 


114 


115 


116 


34,85 


58,63 


82,70 


SHA'H OP KHWARIZM.— 

* Do. doubtful. Type XX; obv., 
rnnned lion standing to left, below a dot, 
above mint Sluifunjdn. Rev., inscriptior 
within lined cRcle, nearly obliterated. 


Ohv. 


Rev. 




45,56 


45,69 


41,55 


GHAZNAWrS AND GHORrS, etc. 

Masa’lid I. Two cu^cular areas and 
margins, as in B. M. G. of Or. Coins, vol. II, 
Xo. 524 (p. 157), but barely legible, (i) 

* Farukhz^d ibn Masa’iid. Similar 
to Xo. 5l<6 in B. M. C. of Or. Coins, 
vol. IT, p. 166; but star i six-rayed) at top 
of rev. area, and ra/nr sq W. Hodg(n"s) 
at top of obv. area ; date 4 18 ; the remiiin- 
der identical. The outer marginal legend 
of obv. is nearly gone ; that on reverso 
much cut and obliterated. (/) 

Ibrahim ibn Masa’iid ; with Bull rev., 
and letteiMul surface on jobv., as in B. M. 
C. of Or. Coins, vol. If, Xo. 561 (p. 172), 
and in Proceedings, A. S. B., for 1881, p. 6. 
(0 

Undetermined. •Probably Ghaznawi. 
liCgeuds illegible ; but on right hand sido 
of the legcmi in the area, there is a perpen- 
dicular mark, which is indistinguishable on 
the obv., but clearly \\ on the rev. Com- 
pare similar marks on Mahmud’s coin, PI. 

V, Xo 458 B. M. C., vol. II, p. 131. 
(i) 

* GhiydiSU-d-din Muhammad bin, 

Sdm. Two circular areas ; both margins 
entirely obliterated. • 
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OQ 


117 


118 

119 

120 

121 

122 


SL 


Metal. 




fo 


Description. 


GHAZNAWIS AED GIIORIS.—GW^c^. 


Ohv. 

llev. 

fjac ill J\=U\ 

VCn' 


)ll S( 


Mil 

(?) 


(illegible) 



1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

2 ... 


Mr. Rodgers reads on tlio obv. doubtfully 
or Plate IT, fig. 18. 

Do. Same type, but much heavier, 
than No. 6 in J. A. S. H., vol. LIT, p. T)!) 
(PI. TV', fig. 6). Without mint; but 
date 600 A. IT. The rev. margin, as Mr. 
Rodgers observes, gives a quotation fj*om 
the Quran, Surah IX, 33, 


232,80 


•134,73 

181,51 

122,76 


2 43,86 
42,78 


the concluding portion of whicdi, viz. 
that within brackets, is never given on 
these gold coins, (ry) 

* Do. Very similar to No. 117, but 
.Jv^ith mint ^lazuah, and same date 600 

A. H. (g) 

* Do. The same as No. 117, except in 
the matter of weight ; also without mint. 
Its date is 60(3 A. H. (/) 

Do. Same type, as No. 117, but of 
smaller size ; date 603 A. H., mint obli- 
terated (Ghaznah ?). (t) 

Do. Same as No. 120, except in the 
.matter of weiglit. Mint Ghaznah ; date 
obliterated (600 ?). 

Do. Type ; Turki horseman, exactly 
as published, by Mr. Rodgers, in J. A. S. 

B. , vol. Lll, p. 55 (PI. IV, fig. 1.) (1 0 
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Metal. 


Description. 


GHAZ^^AWrS ANT) GHOUrS— 

Do. Doubtful. Inscribed circular ureas. 
Ohv. liev. 


* Ghiydsu-d-dln and Muizzu-d-din 
bin Sam. Typo the same as ’in No. 117. 
A silver coin of this typo has been publish- 
ed by Dr. Stiilpnagcl in J. A. 8. Ih, 
vol. XLTX, p. 31 (PI. IV, No. hi;. It 
shows no mint, but bears the date 590 A. H. 
(/) 

* Do. Type, four concentric cirehis, 
exactly as in the silver dirliem, published 
by Di*. Sti)l])naf^fd, in ♦!. A. 8. B., vol. 
XLIX, p. 30 (PI. IV, No. TI;. No mint; 
but date 599 on the rev. witli Muiz// name. 
(0 

Muizzu-d-din and Tdju^d-din Ildaz. 

Publi.shed by IMi’. Rodgers, in ,1. A. 8. B, 
vol. XIBX, p. 210 (PI. XVIIl, No. 17). 
See also Ar. Ant. PI. XX, li^. iS. ^ t) 
t Muizzu-d-din bin Sam. Tyjje, Tur- 
ki horseman ; exactly as in Chron., p. 15, 
No. 6 (PI. 1, fig. 5). (0 . 

Do. Type^ Raj I )ut horseman ; exactljr 
as in Chron., jL 15, No. 5, (PI. I, fig. 4). 

it) . , 

t Do. Type, bull and liorsemaii, ex- 
actly as in Chron., p. 15, No. 10, (PI. I, 
fig). (0 

* Do. Type, on bothobv. and rev., an 
inscribed hexagon forin(*d ])y two inter- 
lacing equilateral triangles, (t) 


(?) 




D 
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C42 Kz; b p3 p 


Description. 


CxHAZNAWrS AND GIIORrS— 

Do. Type, circular areas, enclosed in 
dotted rin^, exactly as published, by Mr. 
Rodgers, in J. A. S. B., vol. XLIX, p. 81, 
(PI. V, %. 6). (0 
I Ohv. Hev. 


t Ghiy^su-d-din Mahmud bin Mu- 
hammad bin S^m. Type, Rajput horseman, 
exactly as in Chron. p. 32, No. 25, and 
Journal R. A. S., vol. IX, p. 177. 

Do. Type^ elephant rider to left. 
Variety 1, similar to No. 91, but without 
lance at charge ; with goad (ankus) in 
right Land. Plato T, fig. 19. (/) 

Bev. 

bi: 

* Do. Variety 2, the same as No. 13.3 
in all respects, except slightly different ar- 
rangement of rev. inscription, (i) 

Bev. 4 »)UiLJ| 

^ IjooJf 

) * Do. Variety 3, similar to No. 133 ; 

but bow-like canopy over rider, and slight- 
ly different rev. inscription, (t) 

^ Bev. IkLJf 




much worn. 
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137 


138 


139 


140 


141 
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Description. 


37,10 


I 

.'ll, 1ft 


GHAZNAWrS AND GHORFS— 

* t t Do. Variety 4, similar to No. 
133, but with lance at charge, and some- 
what different rev. inscription, (f ) 

Rev. ^^UaliJi 
jjt ill 

Tdju-d-dln Ildaz. Type, Turki horse- 
man, as published by Mr. Rodgers, in 


B., vol. LII. p. 55 (PI. IV, fig. 


i »j. A. S. 

i2). (0 

51,05| t Do. Type : Rajput horseman, as in 
j Ar. Ant., PI. XX, fig. 9. (t) 

NFSABlTRr AMI'RS. 

31,241 . + TugMn Shd,h. Circular areas with 

inscribed margins, as in B. M. C. of Or. 
Coins, vol. Ill, No. 313 (Pf VI, fig. 313). 
Mint obliterated, date 57*. (0 

Obv, margin: AUf 

26,15| t Do. Same typo as No. 139, but 
otherwise as in B. M. C. of Or. Coins, vol. 
Ill, No. 314. Mint and date lost, (i) 

BENF ZENdr ATABEGS OP MOSIE. 

87,23| * Badru-d-din. Jiiilii. Mint Mo.sii, 

date 650 ; in every respect like No. CLXXX 
in Num. Or., p. 170, (PI. X). It differs 
from B. M. C., vol. III,No? 574 (PI. X) only 
in the omission of the word j in the 
second line of the rev. area inscription, 
and in the date, (g) 

great SELJITQFS. 

48,36| Muhammad. Lettered surfaces, en- 

closed within double lined circles. The 
obv. is marked wii5h fath, the rev. with 
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Description. 


35. (0 

Ohv, ^ 


143; 


144 


145 


146 


18 


18 


GREAT SELJlTQrS— 

’a</Z, as in B. M. C., vol. Ill, No. 67, p. 34, 

Be)). 

ilt i/ Rest illegible. 

[aJJ 

RTTMr SELJlTQrS. 

42,58| GhiyAsu-d-din Kai-Khusni II: Type: 
obv., sun over lion to right ; rev. inscrip- 
tion, exactly as in B. M. C. of Or. Coins, 
vol. Ill, No. 225. With a small hole 
near the margin for wearing, (r/). 

MAIjIKS of SIJISTAN. 

N. B. On these Maliks^ see Major 
Raverly^s translation of the Tabaqdt-i-Ndsirty 
pp. 183-202. 

27,20 t Ahmad bin Muhammad. • As de- 
’ scribed and figured in B. M. C. of Or. Coins, 
vol. HI, No. 34, (1 /, another broken in 
fragments). 

29,01 1 * + Khalaf ibn Ahmad. Type: cir- 

’ cular areas with inscribed margins, on botli 
dbv. and rev. The coin is in indifferent 
condition, and the legends difficult to read. 
Mr. Rodgers remarks as follows : 

“ Obv. : under (^>3 in tughra. 

Eev. : etc.^^*^ ^ 

Margins not quite legible, but the mint 
Sijistan is quite plain.” 

51,81 • ft Tdju-d-din Harab, sixth in dc- 
43,66 scent from Khalaf. Type : obv., quarter- 
foil within double-lined circle ; one pel- 
let in each segment ; rev., lettered sur- 
face within three circles, the inner and 
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Description. 


147 


148 


16 


MALIKS OF SIJISTA'K— 

outermost lined, the central dotted. Plate 
II, fig. 20. (/) 


16 


59,40 


Ohv. 

Bev. 


dJD 

i:A 



Jr*J 

The obv. reads : 

Taju-d-din Harb bin 

Muhammad. 

1 * Ruknu-d-din 

Bahrdm SMh. 

grandson of Taju-d-din. Type^ obv. and rev., 
lettered surfaces within double circles, 

inner dotted, outer 

lined. .Plate II, fig. 

21. (t) 

Obv. 

Bev. 


aUi 


ty^ss* 


iVi Jj^j 


52,46 

59,90 


1 1 Tdju-d-din Nasar bin Bahrain 

Shdh. Type^ samo as No. 146. 


Obv. 

s" . 


Jlev. 

The samo as on 
No. 146, but omitting 
final 


Apparently identical with Nasratu-d~ 
diuy another grandson^ of Tdju-d~dtn. 
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149 


150 


151 


152 


61,66 

51,221 

44,72| 


39,14 


40,82 


50,21 


MALIKS OF SIJISTAN— 

. * 1 1 Asadu-d-dln bin Harab. 2Vi?e, 

same as No. 146. (^) 


Obv, 


Rev. 

^d} 


Not mentioned in Major Raverty's list. 

* t + Undetermined. Obv., circular 
area with marginal inscription ; rev. letter- 
ed sm'faco within lined circle. (one t) 
Plato II, fig. 22. 

Obv. Rev. 

Area : •\ (illegible.) 

aJL/| AJj J| 

Margin : illegible. 

aJJ| 

* Undetermined. Obv. worn blank ; 

rev. shows only and traces of 

over it. (6) 

MONGOL TL-KHANS OF PERSIA. 

* Undetermined. Circular areas with 
inscribed margins, on both obv. and rev. 
The margins are nearly gone, and the areas 
are much worn. Date *77. The legends 
as read by Mr. Rodgers, are as follows : 


Obv. 

Rev. 


Ail 


jiiiJiif 

ill 

aJJi 

Abf 

jjiLw^l ...... 

^U( 


Rev. margin ; 
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153 


154 


165 


156 


157 


63,52 


MONGOL IL-KIIA'NS OP PERSIA. 

+ Jingis Khdn. Type: lettered sur- 
faces within double circle, the outer dotted, 
the inner lined, on both obv. and rev. (0 


Obv. 

" Itcv. 




Ail| 

(Jm Vi 





46,15 


42,60 


41,41 


62,74 


* Huldgli Il-Khdn. Type^ as describ- 

ed and figured in B. C., vol. VI, Nos. 
21, 25, and Num. Or., No. CCLXXI. But 
at the bottom of the obv. area is the mint 
hfardin Both margins are entirely 

cut away. 

Abdga Il-Khdn, Obv. has insciip- 
tion in Mongol characters, gyqng the name 
Ahaydhi ; rev. has the devise of the 8(4- 
ju(|i coins (lion with kalimah), as on No. 
143. (i) 

* Do. Size and type like B. M. C. of Or. 
Coins, vol. VI, No. 48 ; but the legend on 
the obv. square area is a§ on ibid. No. 51. 

Obv . . Uev. 

1/f alf II Mongol 

legend. 

Marginal sections . . . 

* t + Small size ; lettered sur- 

faces. Plate II, fig. 23. The legends as 
read by Mr. Rodgers are : 


Square area : 




Obv. 
is t[.tj 
,^[b] 


Rev. 
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Description. 


MONGOL IL-KHA'NS OP PERSIA. 

There are four minute crude letters in 
the space between aUi and which 

may possibly be Abagha in Mongol charac- 
ters. 

63,56 * t + Do. Small size ; obv. legend 

66,84 surrounded by arabesques within circle ; 
rev. legend within circle. Plate II, fig. 24. 


63,29 * J Do, Small size. Similar to No. 

157, but obv. legend different. Plate II, 
fig. 25. 

Ohv. B,ev. 

as on No. 

J^bJf 157. 

42,52 * t J Do. Type, as in B. M. C., vol. 

41,19 yi, PI. 11, No. 41, but instead of stars 
41,49 there is an arabesque between the first and 
e42,43 second lines of the legend in the square 
42,87 area. The segments contain arabesques, 

except one, which has the mint Marv ( 4 /®). 
41 97 * respects like No. 160, 

except that the mint is Isfardin ( ). 

(/) 

42,61 • * Do. Similar type to No. 160, but 

obv. inscriptions different ; those in the 
marginal segments being in Mongol charac- 
ters. Only the legend Khaghanu (the 
• Great Khan's) in the top-segment is Icgi- 
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1 ... 


164 


165 


49,37, 


42,56 


39,14 


Description. 


|MONG0L IL-KTMNS OF PERSIA-Cen^J. 
ble ; the name wliicli would probably liavo 
boon in the bottom segment is entirely 
rubbed oil*. This is most unfortunate, as it 
has been impossible hitlierto to determine 
the coins of this typo with certainty. (0 


Area : 


Ohv. 

*^1 Kl M H 
[iJ JI 


.Bov. 


in ornamented 
Segment on top : KJiaghanu. hexagram. 

t * t Do. Type : oW., circular area 
with inscribed margin ; rev., scolloped cir- 
cular area with inscribed margin. Both 
area legends as in No. 162; rev. marginal 
legend was in Mongol character, of which 
only traces of last word {luk sen) visible. 
Obv. margin entirely rubbed |iway. (1) 

Obv. area : Bcv. area : 

As in No. 162. 

Margin : illegible. 

Margin : Ink sen. 

* Do. Type: cirenlaf areas with in- 
scribed margiiU on both sides. Obv. mar- 
gin entirely rubbed away ; on the rev. 
margin there was the date, (i) 

Obv. area : Bev. area : 

As in No. 162. • [ 

Margin : illegible. 

Margin 

* Do. Type ; circular area with in- 
scribed margins. Obv., creed in area, with 
date on margin ; rev., a bow with 2 dots 
within it, under the titles. Plato II, fig. 26. 


E 
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Metal. 


^ b o 



i'.-; I ... 1 


Doscviption. 


MON(B)L TL-KHA'NS 0\P PFRSIA-Co//^(/. 
Ohv. area : Rev. arcct : 

AJJI 

Hi 1) • 

Margin .^.^t I jot 

> *Do. Tyi^e; si milni" to No. 165 ; but 
date on rev. margin, and no dots in tlio 
bow. 

Ohv. area : Rev, area : 

i/t 1/ JM 


167 i...ri 


m 1 ... 1 


1691 2... 


J Margin : 

Margin : illegible. 

* Do. Tg/jc: obv., Rfjiiarc area n’illn'n 
circle; rev., similar ar('a willi a bow below 
titles. Idint Maro, date 6“'. Plate II, 
Hg. 27. 

Obv. area : Rev. area ; 

^'t ih ^ id)) 


aUi ^tli 

Seg^nent at bejliom : j 

otbors illegible. 

39,88 Arghun. As described and figured in 
B. M. (1., vol. YI, No. GO. Mint Ra g/n ldd, 
date G8'*'. Mr. Rodgers read the mint Qazifit, 
which he su})poses to be in Persia. Therc^ 
' is no star either on the obv. oi* rev. (g) 
38,23 t + Do. Hiniilar to No. 168; but 
.37,67 segments on obv. read as follows : 
top : 41/0 
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1701 

171 

172 

I7r‘3 




Mhtal. 


^ Li 

o I o 

O iCC |0 


17-1 2 


.3 

a 

5b 


"S) 


34,98 


38,10 


38,39 


38,8‘ 
30,8 i 


Dc.scripfcioii. 


40,70| 
38, 3r; 


xMOXGOL IL-KTT/WS OF FKliSl X-Coutd 
• left 
bottom : 
i*ii» ht : (^jU> ^ 

the mint Mario apparently twice, 
and the date 68 iiieonijdek*. 

* Do. Similar to IS'o. IG8, but in obv. 
area, over a (piarter- foil instead of fhe 
sfar of R. i\l. C., voL, VI, No. GO. Ye- 
menis illeidble, except on tlie left side 

(0 

Do. (Similar to ^7os. 1('8 and 170, 
1 ) 11 1 in obv. area, ovei* <Sjl, a pyramid in- 

sl(“ad of a star. Se.i:;-iiH'n(s, above 

lak-Iit hand ^ ; oilier two illei^’ible. 

Date •' 8 . (/) 

* t .[ Do. (Similar to No- IGS ; Imt 
ri<(ht hand sei;’m(Mit coiituins a bow; the 
Ihrie other.s arc ine,i»ildo. (i) 

t t -^0. (Similar to No. IG9, but 
tbero is a bow M'ilhin the rev. area, to the 
ri^'lit of the Alon/^’ol h'l^'mid. 3bie sei>'mcnts 
read as in No. 1G9, but in dilTcront order ; 


top : ^yo 
lel t : 

bottom : ^ 

j'ight : AjUi*-*... 


Alint : Mam\ 
Date: GS'b 


The ri:0't hand soef'^u'ot slioivs trace's 
of some nnueh-Hers; and it may possilily 
ha\c contained the unit hourc. Diate 11, 
(ig. 28. 

I J Do. ,S;ime oxaicral ty[)C as in 
No. 1G8, but the Alon.'j^-o! li'ir ‘nd on i-ev. 
is enclosed within a double < iu lc, the outer 
dotted, tlic inner lined. The obv. area is 
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H > pH 

3 .'75 0 

3 OQ 0 ^ 

) bo 

i 1 

1 ^ 


Description. 


MONGOL IL-KHA'NS OF PBRSIA-GowftZ. 
marked by a quarter-foil as in No. 166. 
Tbo segments read as follows : 

top : 

left : jtjlj 

bottom : in minuto letters 

• 1 i. V /o\ between 2nd and 

riglit: (?) 3rd lines. 


175 2 ... 2 . 


Mr. Rodgers remarks on this coin : 
‘‘ This was struck apparently by Ghazan or 
Qazan, the son of Arghun, at the Bazar of 
the Camp.” Plate II, Hg. 29. 

39 43 * t Do. Same general typo as in No. 

* 39 ' 3*7 square area in obv. is formed 

’ by dots, instead of lines. The obv. area is 
marked by an arabesque. The obv. seg- 
ments read as follows. Mint Nisabur, date 
*84. 


Obv. 

top : 
left : 
bottom : 
right: illegible 


liev. 

in minute letters 
between 2nd and 
3rd lines. 


17G 1... 1. 


. . 37,83 


* Do. Same general type as in No. 
168, but the Mongol legend on rev. is en- 
closed in three circles, the exterior ones 
lined, the middle one dotted. The segments 
read as on No. 174, but in a different 
I order. Mint Bazar Urdu, (i) 


top: 

Ml [„i;]U 


Bev. 

illegible, except 
1st line. 
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177 1... 1 


MONGfOL lii-KHA'NS OJF FmSlA.-Contd. 

' * Do. A similar type to No. 168, but 

on obv. double-lined square area within a 
lined circle, with arabesques in the seg- 
ments ; on the rev. tlio»Mongol legend in a 
double-lined quarter-foil area enclosed with- 
in a double circle, tlije outer dotted, tho * 
inner lined. Mint Jurjdn. folate II, fig. 
30. (/) 

Ohv. Itev. 

Area : ail| alf 1/ Area : 


178 .1... 1 


179 1... 1 




Mongol 

Legend 


Segments : Arabesques. 

* Do. A new typo. Obv., circular lined 
area, wdth inscribed margiw within dotted 
cij-elo ; rev., circular dotted area, with fn- 
seribed margin within lined circle. Plato 
II, fig. 31. {1) 


Ohv. 

Area : )/| aJf i/ 4rea : 

Sultan Arghun (in Mongol). 

^ M 

Margin: illegible. Margin: 

hidJ (.Slp/f 

* t Do. Type : similar to No. 163 ; but 
on rev. a plain circular area, with marginal 
legend in Mongol characters of which only 
luhsen legible. Obv. margin worn off j 
and tho illegible scrawls in tho last lino 
of obv. area may have given tho mint, as 
in No. 177. (i) » 


Margin : illegible. 
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Metal. 
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.9 
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l\[ONGOC 1L,-KIIANS OF FmiHIA-Contd. 


37,40 


42,00 


20,20 


Description. 


Area : 


Ecu. 

5)1 

Margin : luJcson. 


Ohv. 

Area: Aii| 

illc^iblo scrawls 

Margin : illegible. 

* Do. obv., sciaaro area, llie seg- 

ments ap])ai*(‘ntly only HIb'tl aniIIi dois; 
rev., small circmlar area- Conned by iliree 
eireies, one dotted between two lined on(‘s ; 
witli inscribed margin ; mint Ai^larubad, 
iiu 


date [0cSj5. Plate I) 
Obv, 

yh'cn : 5 / 

aIJI 

Hegmenfs : dots. 


Ma 


rgin 


^ (/) 

Itrv. 

jvb^A«| . , , 

• . . I , . 


Mr. Bodgers rc.ad the date bnd 

observes: “1 believe this is the fij*st c‘oin 
on which appears the foiannhi aU| 

• Do. Type: same as in No. 1^0. Obv. 
legends same as in No. ; segmenis, 
wliich probably contained the mint and 
da-te, iih^gible. *Bev., Mongol legejid with 
Arghnnn. {1) 

Do. A bcaiitirnl coin with a compli- 
cated design. Obv., small donble-limrd 
S((naro area, within an ornamental margin ; 
the segments between square and marginal 
circle iilled with arabes(|in'S. Bov., small 
double-scolloped circular area, within a 
margin iilled with dots. Plate II, lig. 33. 
(/) 
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1 Serial Xumber, 

1 

'K 

•S 

‘o 

o 

Mrtal. 

!» 

PI 

1. 


o 

u 

o 

s 

•Pl«l) 1 

o 

OJ 

o' 

Ih 

Weight in g 

DoseripLion. 

I8;i 

1 


1 



12,07 

AlONtlOlj TL-KirAi^« OI.’ l’KI{SJA-Co«/./. 

OUv. lirv. 

Area ; Hi all H Area : Kharjauii. 

' ArUl 

J>*»j ArijJiimii 

Mary in; §§§§§§ « 

Do. Tifpe : similar to TsTo. 150, and 

181. 

1 


1 



18,89 

to B. J\[ c., vol. VI, r>J. rr. No. 4S. 

43io o])V". log(Mi(I ns on the lattca*, and as on 
No. 182. Jlotli sides ai*o almost illegih](‘ ; 
the lei't Iniiid s(\g-in(*nt on llu' obv. is reail 
by jMi’. Rodgers mint P ” {i) 

Do. : satne ios in No. 108, with 

185 

'1 


1 



19,30 

obv. ina.rhed by siai-, lnO> tho whole oT 
nmrgin, and partially sides of areas eli])p(‘d 

1 away, to reduce size. ]\lint Sliirirua 

( Kub Sahzirnr ( ) in minute 

! Persian letters bedween the 2nd and Oi-d 
, lines of I’ov. i\rongol insepi])tion. (</) 

Do. a Type and legends, in all re- 

180 

• 

,3 


8 



42,21 

.speets, as in No. 174, bat evec'edijigly clipped 
to reduce size, as. ill. No. 181-. Uf the ohv. 
segments only remain, top and left 

; of the mint on rev. only jj>j| j [ jh] 

* Do. Tiipo : siniiliir to No. 177, obv,. 







41,20 

42,55 

square area, within double cindi', iho innei* 
dotted, the pnter lined; segment ])artly' 
inscribed, jiartly Idled with arabesipies. 
llov., seolloiiped area, within ornamental 
border, Isfard in. {i) 

i 


Serial Ntunber. 
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Metal. 


Description. 




MONGOL IL.KIIA'NS OF PERSIA-GowiJ. 


Ohv. 


Bev. 

Kha"banu 


188 1 ... 1 . 


189 1 ... 1 . 


190 1 ... 1 . 


Argliunu 

aJU| Deledkcksen 

Segments : top Mangliu 

1 } cut away 

bottom ) 

right: arabesque. 

The fourth lino of the Mongol legend seems 
to read as in 13. M. 0., vol. VI, PI. JI, 
No. 85. The word in the fifth line is new, 
either manghu or maghnu. 

* Do. Type : similar to No, 168, hut 
ohv. legend as in No. 186, and the wholo 
exceedingly clipped, to reduce size. Mint 
Nisdbur. Obv. segments as follows : 

Top ; left and bottom cut away ; 

right : 

BUKHARA HOUSE OF TIMUR. 

r Shdh Rukh. As in B. M. C. of 
OV. Coins, vol. YII, PI. II, No. 61. Date 
828, but no mint. (/) 

5 Do. Same typo as No. 188, except 
that the corners of the obv. square form 

small ringlets. Mint Sahzawdr 

between 3rd and 4th lines of rev. legend. 
No date, unless worn away below last line. 

if) 

1 • Do. Same typo as No. 188, but a ro- 
sette inserted in rev. between and^i^J. 

Mint Salfdmyah ( ), date * 47. The 
obv. is nearly effaced by being donblc strnck 


, cut away 
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Description. 


i o 


BUKHARA ITOUSB OF TmiTR— 
witli dy. In B. M. C., vol. VIT, Ko. 
59, the (late occupies the place of the ro- 
sette. Q) 

s' Do. Ohv., square ^^aroa diviflcd into 
three compai-tmonts, witli one lino of creed 
in each; inscribed scgnieiits, entirely j^one. 
Itov., circul.ar area with illegible mint and 
date 848; inscribed margin, nearly gone, 
llov. area is counterstruck with Abii 


Counter. 


area is 

counterstruck wi 

s name. 


Ohv. 

Bev. 


Area : (?) 

AiJf 



/I^A 


ji) 


192 1... 1 


193 1 ... 1 . 


194 1 1 . 


Segments: illegible. Margin: illegible. 

Mr. Kodgees reads the dale 848. This 
is doubtful, however ; it may be 808. 

70,70 Do. Doubtful. CoLinlerstruck with 

898 Khan ( a'^a original legends 

illegible. 

76,00 Husain Baikara, Go^Tmor of iGiora- 

sjin (?). Cohiparo B. M. 0., vol. VJl, No. 
120, 126. Counter .struck in lozenge, on obv. 

A) {Asiaidbdil) ; on rev. in .small- 
er lozenge Ktyk (IlinU). Ascription 

of original coin unknown. 

LINE OF SHAIBAN. 

09,54 AbduMh H. Too illegible to bo de- 
termined with certainty. Obv. area has 
the creed ; the rev. ai-oa seems to read as 
in B. M. C., vol. Vll, No. 150. 
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LINE OF SHAIBAN— 

tXk — 

Mr. Rodp^ers ascribes it to Iskandar Shah 
(as ibid. No. 145). 

195 1.,.'... 1...' 40,47 Undetermined. On obv., in scolloped 

area, ^ mint Balkh. (i) 

196 1 1 ... 48,58 Undetermined. Two circular areas. 

(») 

Ohv, Eev. 



H... ^(?) 

MANGrT DYNASTY. 

197 1 1 70,50 t Muzafifaru-d-din. A modern tilla ; 

similar in type to 13. U. C., vol. Vll, PI. V, 
No. 179. Mint Bukhdrd, date 1297. Le- 
gends as i7n'd., No. 179. (y) 

198 1 ... I 48,25 Do. Haidari type, as in B. M. C., vol. 

VII, Pl. V, No. 212. Mint Bukhara, date 
1278. (0 

199 1... 1 48,20 Do. A variety of No. 198; but with 

date 1283 on reverse. Mint Bukhdrd. 

(0 

Obv. . Bev. 

o. > 9 

200 1 1... 83,66 * Undetermined. Broad thin piece, 

about 1^ inches in diameter ; bilingual, [Per- 
sian and Chinese. Obv., small circular area 
* with (money of Bukhara) ; broad 
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{z; 

■g 

w 


201 

202 

203 

204 

205 


20G 


207 


Metal. 


Description. 


MANUIT DYNASTY— 


ornanlcntal margin, apparently with tra(;cs 
of Per.sian iihseriptioii. Kov., siuall ocl.a- 
gonal area with Chinese legend ; broad 
ornamental margin, app^ircntly with Arabic 
inscription. 


1... 1 40,01 

1 ... 1 79,48 

1... 1 76,90 

I ... 1 74,15 

1 ... 1 82,16 

1 ... 1 80,40 

1 ... 1 76,90 


SAFAWr DYNASTY OF PFRSTA. 

Ismd’il I. As described and ligiired 
by Mr. Oliver in J. A. S. B., vol. bVl, 
PI. T, No. TV. Mint Nimroz^ date 929. 
About one-third is bi*ok('n off. 

t Husain bin Bulaimdn. As in J. 
A. S. R, vol. liVll, ri. 11, No. XXIV. 
Jlliiit Tsfnhihi, diito 1130. With ii brasa 
loop for suspen.sion. (y) 

Do. The same, but mint Tabriz, dute 
1131. (g) With a brass loop for susjieii- 

sion. 

Do. A variety of No. ^02 ; the obv. 
only, but not the rev., hn.s araai'ginal circle 
of pellets. Mint Js/nZ/rm, date 1120. With 
a brass loop for suspension, (g) 

{ Do. Another variety of No. 202 ; as 
in J. A. B., vol. LVl, Bl. 11, No. XXI. 
The obv. margin is inscribed, the rev. mar- 
gin is studdetl with pellets ; the areas ai e 
formed by dotted ciivles. J\rint Qazwht, 
date 1181. With - a brass loop for suspen- 
sion ; also pierced hear margin, {g) 

Do. Another variely of No. 202 ; as 
in J. A. S. B. vol. LVI, PI, IT, No. XXI [. 
The obv. margin inscribed, the reverse 
ornamented with floral design. Mint Tijlts^ 
date 1132. With brass loop for Buspension. 

(g) 

* Mahmud. Type the same as No. 
204 ; obv., circular area with margin stud- 
ded with pellets ; rev., lettered surface 
without margin. No mint or date. With a 
brass loop for sus])ension. Plate TI, fig. 34. 
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Description. 


SAFAWr DYNASTY OF VERSJ A.-Contd. 


Aiit ill il 

,i. ^ 


(only partially Icgi- 


75 29 Ashraf Type tlie same as No. 204 ; 
’ like No. 200, p. (>7, in B. M. C., of Slialis of 
Persia. Alint Tsfahihi, date 1137. Witli 
brass loo]) for suspension, (g) 

85,05 t Tahmdsp II. Type similar to No. 
202, but the areas are fui’incd by doi ted (u’r- 
eles, as in Num. Or., No. DBXXl, ]Mint 
Isfahan^ date 1147. With a brass loop for 
sus])ensioii. {g) 

70,37 Do. A variety of No. 209, olw. mar- 
gin inscribed, as in J. A. S. B., vol. LVl. 
PI. Ill, No. XXIX. See also No. 150, 
p. 50 of B. M. C., of Sliahs of* Persia. 
Mint Tabriz, date 1131. AVitli a brass loop 
and p^i’foi’ation for suspension, (g) 

82 44 Do. The same as No. 210, but mint 
Mashhad M ngaddas, date 1137. The inar- 
jj;‘ins are entirely cut away, with the excep- 
tion of one trace at the side with on the 
obv. With a brass loo]) for suspension, (f) 
^8,48 Nddir. As described and ligured by 
77,94 Mr. Oliver, in J.' A. S. B., vol. LVI, PI. til, 
No. XXXV, and B. M. C. of Shahs of 
Persia, No. 1, j). 72. Mint Mashhad, date 
1150. In one specimen the date is nearly 
rubbed out. AVitli brass loop for suspen- 
sion. (/) 

61,24 • Do. As figured in Num. Or., No. 
DLXXXV, and described on p. 472. The 
margins are mjarly rubbed away, hence mint 
^ and date almost illegible, but pi^obably 
Mashhad 1150. See also J. A. S. B., vol. 
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1 


214 


215 


21 G 


217 


218 


Metal. 


1 '.. 


i 

I 


74,51 


40,51 


Description. 


22,31- 


13, 5G 


1G3,G1I 


SAFAWr DYNASTY OK mRH\A-Contd. 

LVI, PI. lY, No. XXXYTI. With bi-ass 
loo]> for sus])ensiou. 

Karim Khdn (?). Me. Podpfers ob- 
serves: “no mime on Jlie coin; obv., tho 
distich as on Karim Khan’s coins in Jl. M. 
C. of Sluihs of l*orsia, iiitrodiiciioii, p. 

Ixxxvii. Rev. i-^. Mint 

Kii shall ; no date. With brass loop for 
suspension. (/) 

Undetermined. Obv., quarter-foil area 
with vShi’ali creed, and inscribed inai'j.>’in, 
nearly illegible. Rev., t^vo scolloped areas, 
one within the other, and dotted margin. 
Legend in inner area illegible ; outer 

C5^’ (0 

Undetermined. .Mint Isfahan. Mr. 
Rodgers I’cads as follows : 

“ Obu. llev. iif lozenge 

jjUi (?) Margin lost.” 

Medal or Token of brass. Obv., the 
Per.sian itiyed and faced sun in middle of 
wreath of oak-leaves and acorns. Rev., 
crescent and stars in middle of ditto. 

AFGHANISTAN. 

Mahmiid Durrdni. A rupee as figured 
in Nuni. Chron., II Id Series for 1888, PI. 
XIII, tig. 12, I). 352. Mint Jfirat, date 
1230. Legends on both ’sides almost en- 
tirely worn off. 

Obv. 




f rr* 

ifijA 



Serial Number. 
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pQ . ^ 

a 

^ or;: 
O r/i 


219 IL 1... 


41,44 Do. • 
date 1241. 


Description. 


AFGHANISTAN— 

* A quatcr Rupee. Mint gone ; 


Most of tlie legend gone. 

Ugv. 




141 65 'Abdu-r-Rahmdn. A rupee. Mint Ka- 
’ bill, date 1298. Very imperfectly stnielv, 
showing portion only of legends ; edges 
much hacked about. 

Ohv. JRco. 

14.310 Do. A rupee. Another Variety. Mint 
’ and date Cut away. In the same condition 
as No. 220. 

% Ohv. 





14217 Undetermined. All Rupees. Mint 
14l’.52 Kabul ; dates, only visible on three, ** 97, 
14121 *** 4^ **** 4. In the same general condi- 
138 4 1 tion, as Nos. 220 and 221. 

•i;37’,75 Ohv. J^ev. 

LovJt b aiiaiWi 


i. e. 
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Description. 


' AFGHANISTAN— 
Undetermined. A rupee, with an 

incoin])lete ami unread Persian distieli on 
the obv. ; and with mint Duru-s-Saltauat 
Kabul and date 1250 omrov. 

Undetermined. Obv., square area with 
arabesque in segments^; rev., round area 
with ornamental margin. No mint, date 
** 75. 

Obv. Bev. 

Area : 


225 1 1... 43,60 Undetermined. Ohe, lomnge area 

within oriiamcntal margin j rev., floral geo- 
metric tiguro. 

, Obv. ^ 

«i>b 


226 1. 


1 38 57 Undejiermined. A variety of No. 224. 

Mint ilirat on obv., and date 887 or 878 on 


Bev. 

Si 


Obv- ^ A 


227 * 1 1... 47,16 Undetermined. A variety of No. 224, 

bntohv. scolloi>pc(l area, lev. .square area. 
Mint Hirjit, no date. 

Obv. Bgv.'^j'^ 

i UJ) 

i. e.j 

228 1 1 36,68 Undetermined. Mint IL rat; date **55. 

Obv., lotus shaped design ; the centre has 
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A¥QllKmSTAN-~Co7ifd. 

J 5 fyk • on two of the pedals ; the rest 
illegible. Rev., in round area : 


229 


1 


1 | 


77,26 


Undetermined. Another variety of 
T^o. 225, but of muck larger size. Mint 
Hirat, date 919. 


230 


46,82' 


Ohv. ^ f S 

Undetermined. Another variety 
No. 225; mint Hirat (?), date gone. 


of 


231 


34,24 


Ohv. 

* 1 ;^ (?) 

U3$.determined. Another variety 
No. 225. Obv....u^; Rev. illegible. 


of 


232 1 

233 4 

234 2 


RA'JPI/TS OF INDIA. 


] 


52,02 


PrithviR^ja. As in Ar. Ant., PI. XTX, 
fig. 18; Ind. Aiit„ vol. 1, pi. XXV, fig. 21, 
pi. XXVI, fig. 30; also Cliron., p. 61, 
No. 38. (0 


4 


53,23 

51,97 


2 


51,45 

50,74 


Ohdhada Deva. With legend Savia^i- 
tadeva ; as in Ar. Ant., PI. XIX, fig. 16; 
also Chron., No. 39, p. 70. (t) 

• Do. With legend Samasarola ; as in 
Chron., No. 40, p. 70, pi. I, fig. 15, also Ar. 
Ant., PI. XIX, fig. 31, 34, 37 ; Ind. Ant., 
PI. XXVI, fig. 31. (0 
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j j RAMPmrS OP INDIA.- 

8 .50,16! Madana Pdla. As in Ar. Ant., PI. 

I 49,07, XIX, fijif. 19, 28, Tud. Ant., PI. XXV, 16, 

I 47,10' PI. XXVI, % 27, J. R. A. S., vol. IX, 
i I Hg. 18; also Ctiron., p.*62. No. 84. (t) 
li ,50,08' Sallakshana Deva. As in J. Li. A. S., , 
' j vol. IX, tig. 11, 12 ;» also Gliron., p. 62. 
j I No. 33. (0 

! j MUCJHALS OF INDIA. 

,. 17.'), 2.') Farrokh Siyar. A rupoc. As in 

1 j Niini. Or., No. DCCOCXIl, but mint DiIimi- 
I I 1-Saltanat Labor, date 1126, regnal 2. (J) 

I SODTII INDIAN. 

I 

I 

,.l 47,62 Qutbu-d-dln Firiiz. Doubtful, but see 
I Madras .lonrnal of Intoi'atui'o and Seioncc', 
\ j for 1888-89, tig. 4, p. 56. Lettered surfaces 

• ! enoloied within double earclc, the inner 

lined, the outer dotted, (i) 

§bv. Ra\ 

UNDDTERMTNED. 

.. 104,801 Unknown. Circular areas with in- 
scribed margins. Each area contains the 
e.xceedingly crude tigure of an animal, 
which cannot he idcntiiied. The marginal 
legends are almost entirely worn oil' and 
quite illegible, (i) 

.. 89,09 Unknown. Mere copper-di'ops of varying 
28,29 sizes and w'ci^hts. Air. Hodgei’s observes ; 
13,66 “ No king’s name on them. Some are very 
12,09 small, wcighwig only 4 grains of cojiper. 
11,59 They were all made qf drops of copper wliich 
7,70 wore stamped on both sides by dies bearing 
7,52 Kufic inscriptions. The edges arc still con- 


0 
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Description. 


UNDETERMINED.— 


vex. Some vveigb over 60 grains. They 
all agree in not being prepared for the die 
by cutting or hammering. No dcfinjtu de- 
scription has yet been deciphered. Some of 
them have (’adZ) on one side ; some 

have a geometric device. There is not 
sufficient inscription on any coin to enable 
me to assign them to any king.” The 
weights on the margin ai’e those of seven 
of the best selected specimens. 


N. H. Of the following Numbers there aiy a numbei* of spare 
speeimens, all being much inferioi- to. those selected for tln^ ludiau 
Museum and noticed in the Catalogue. 


Nos. 51 — 54, 

224 

spg^imens. 

Nos. 60—70. 

48 

do. 

No. • 75, 

11 

do. 

Nos. 76-83, 

lOV 

do. 

Nos. 84-86, 

47 

do. 

No. 146 , 

148 

do. . 

No. 240 

210 

do. 
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POSTSORIIT. 

"Ului foregoing pages had already passed tliroiNgh the press, when 
T received from Professor W. Tiesenhausen of Petelsburg a copy of his^ 
papei' on the Oriental Coins of Mr. Lineviteh, piihlishcd in the Trans- 
actions of the Oriental Section of the Russian ArchaJologii^Al Society, 
Vol. IV, pp. 289 — 320. Among the coins described in this paper, I find 
several which appear to be identical with some in the Museum Collec- 
tion. Thus Prof. 'J^iesenhauscn’s No. G shown in his PI. 1, tigs. 2, 3 is the 
same as Ind. Mus. Cat. No. 77. The mint is read* by the Professor as 
His No. 7 seems to be the same as Ind. Mus. Cat. No. 51, but 
in the woodcut, accompanying No. 7, the horse is shown without a 
s.iddle. Ilis No. 8 (with a woodcut) is the same or nearly the same as 
Tnd. Mus. Cat. No. 101. Others are; No. 1 = Ind. Mus. Cat. No. 149; 
No. 3 = Ind. IMns. ^.Jat. No. 95 or No. 105. Prof. 'I'iesenhausen’s No. 29, 
wdiic|^<i,s dated 798\. H. in Timur’s reign, very mucR resembles Ind. 
Mus. Cat. No. 230 ; and the latttly therefore, is probably to be attri- 
buted to i’imur. So are, in all pi'obability, Ind. Mus- Cat. Nos. 224, 
225, 226, which in design have niucn resemblance with No. 230. In 
fact, the date of No. 226 is probably to be read 78^ in Timur’s reign. 
No. 229 of the Ind. Mus. Cat., to judge fi;pin its date 919 A. H., may 
be a coin of Isma’il I, the first king of the Safawi dynasty of Persiu 
(906-932 A. H.). 

















